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PREFACE 

For  more  than  five  decades  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  has  maintained  a 
work  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  its 
original  occupancy  along  the  coast  of  what  be- 
came, with  the  partition  of  Africa,  the  French 
Congo,  Spanish  Guinea,  and  the  German  Col- 
ony of  Kamerun,  this  mission  has  gone  inland 
from  the  coast  of  southern  Kamerun.  The  first 
inland  station  was  opened  in  1893;  since  then, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  other  settlements 
were  made,  always  making  east;  until  in  the 
early  days  of  19 14  there  was  a  missionary  sta- 
tioned among  the  Njem  tribe  in  the  Lomie  dis- 
trict, about  four  hundred  miles  inland  from  the 
coast  town  of  Kribi. 

The  station  in  Gaboon,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  these  letters,  is  now  under  the  care  of 
the  French  Protestant  Society  at  work  in  the 
French  Congo. 

The  ten  years  preceding  the  present  war  were 
a  season  of  great  activity  and  success  in  African 
missions.  The  Presbyterian  mission  in  southern 
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Kamcnin  shared  with  its  IVench  ncighlx^rs  to 
thr  south  and  its  ( "uriiian  luii^hhors  to  the 
north  in  the  tiu  (iura,mnu  nts  of  tliis  c-pinh. 
'1  lure  u a>  a  tiuiuih  of  (it\ rloi)nRnt.  Tlic  fon-st 
trills  and  thr  trilxs  \>y  thr  ^ta  crowdrd  into 
tht-  trilx-  of  (".(xl  and  undtr  black  k-adcrs; 
for  in  tlic  past  decade  tlurc  liad  aris<.'n  to  sliarc 
with  our  corps  of  sixt\'  \\  liitr  missionaries  a  com- 
pany of  four  liundrcd  black  assistants. 

I'ndcr  the  thatclu-d  roofs  of  the  churches 
gather,  here  and  there  in  the  forest.  Sabbath 
con^ret,%ations  of  six  thousand,  of  iM,v;hl  thou- 
sand. S«lf-'-uj)port  is  a  major  intention;  and  in 
tile  \rar  before  the  war  the  thirty  tliousand 
adlit  rents  of  this  mi>sion  v^ax'e,  out  of  their 
jiriniilixe  circumstance.  near!\-  tifteen  thousand 
dollar-^  to  tlu  treasur\-.  There  was  a  lar^e  indus- 
trial j)lant  .it  l-.l.it  ;  there  were  more  than  ten 
thou-.md  jiupib  in  the  schools;  there  was  a 
b<-neticint  nitiliial  work  .it  four  stations.  'Vhc 
( l.iiuor  of  the  drums  .it  unnumbered  \  illai^e.s 
(.iljeij  tli<-  y<'ini;<  to  s(  hool  of  a  week  day,  and 
br-'ke  the  d.iil;  before  the  (hiwu  of  a  Sunday 
N".  ii  li  I  he  (all  to  .i-M-nil  ^le. 

^o  iiim  h  fi  f  tile  day-  before  the  u.ir  in  a 
nei.  hi ,( ,rli' '<  i!  \\l;iih  ha-,  been,  sim  i'  the  war 
b-  .  an.  .1  ball!,  t;.  M. 

It   \\a-  the  v.ood  fdrtune  of  the  writer  of  the 
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following  letters  to  have  lx?cn  a  member  of  the 
West  Africa  IMissicjn  from  June  of  1904  to  Octo- 
ber of  1913,  and  to  have  witnessed,  in  more  than 
one  neighborhood  of  southern  Kamerun,  the 
amazing  de\'elopments  of  this  happy  epoch. 

If  there  is  in  this  book  too  Httle  a  sense  of  the 
larger  aspects  of  this  great  experience,  t(jo  little 
a  sound  of  the  innumerable  feet  that  follow  the 
New  Way,  —  be  sure  that  the  lack  is  deplored 
by  the  writer.  These  letters,  addressed  in  the 
main  to  a  father  amply  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance of  his  daughter's  mission,  had  no  other 
aim  than  that  common  effort  of  exiles  —  the 
daily  renewing,  by  the  expense  of  spirit  in  a 
letter,  of  the  dearest  companionships.  To  this 
end  the  letters  were  written,  for  this  they  smell 
of  midnight  oil  —  the  oil  in  a  lantern  beside  a 
cot  in  camps  by  the  sea  or  by  the  trails  of  that 
equatorial  forest;  for  this  they  smell  of  the  salt 
fish  put  on  the  top  of  the  load  by  the  mail-car- 
rier —  that  angel  of  missionaries.  For  in  those 
days  the  angel  of  the  mail  did  indeed  regularly 
pass  upon  the  paths  of  southern  Kamerun. 

Some  of  these  letters  appeared  in  Wojuan's 
Work,  the  organ  of  the  women's  missionary 
societies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Some 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  to  the 
stimulating  appreciation  of  the  editor  of  the 
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Atlantic  is  due  that  courage  which  ofTcrs  such 

simj)le  matter  to  the  pul)lic  in  a  hook. 

The  writir  ackiioulid^a-s  lier  iiuiehtedness  to 

her  fell<)\v-nii>si()naries  for  the  photoj^raphs  in- 

chided  in  this  Utile  hook.    And  a  manifold  in- 

del>tedness  she  aekncnvledi^es:  for  henelits  never 

U)  he  numh(.re(l,   for  companionships  never  to 

l)e  forgotten,  for  ideals  of  c(mdu(t  and  character 

ever  to  he  emulate<l.  To  them  she  says,  in  the 

words  of  the  c>ld  Mpongwe  s(jng:  — 

"  I  nc\cr  forget  you  a  single  year, 
I  ru'\cT  forget  you  a  ^iny;Il■  ni<K)n, 
I  never  forget  you  a  single  day! " 
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BLACK  SHEEP 

Part  One 
THE  MAIL  FROM   THE   BUSH 

Liverpool,  June  30,  1904. 
Now,  surely  you  would  know  that  I  am  off  to 
West  Africa.  My  circumstance  reeks  of  it.  My 
room  smells  of  the  rubber  that  is  to  keep  me 
dry.  My  shining  tin  trunks  and  my  traveling- 
bed  mark  me  missionary  or  government. 

5.5.  Sokoto,  July  10. 

It  is  late  afternoon  of  one  of  our  monotonous 
bright  days.  We  sail  always  south  toward  a 
horizon  of  summer  clouds  that  we  never  over- 
take; sometimes  we  pass  dreary-looking  steam- 
ers making  their  journey  north,  and  sometimes 
lovely  lady  ships.  One  to-day,  a  four-masted 
bark  with  every  sail  set  and  as  white  in  the  sun 
as  Hubert's  stag  in  the  forest,  made  us  feel  the 
mean  vessel  that  we  are. 

Near  by,  but  where  he  cannot  see  me,  the 
chief  engineer  leans  his  long  3^oung  body  over 
the  rail  and  talks  to  the  stewardess  in  tones  of 
tlie  utmost  cynicism  about  missionaries. 
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July  15. 

Yesterday  wc  called  at  Monrovia  and  this 
morning  at  another  town,  Monrovia  makes 
fjuite  a  showing  of  clustered  European  houses, 
hut  the  town  at  which  we  called  to-day  showed 
only  native  huts  gray  and  scjuat.  We  lie  ofT- 
shore;  this  is  all  open  sea  l)each.  All  day  we 
make  along  the  coast;  the  stain  of  it  is  all  day 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  bright  circunifcreiici' 
of  the  s<'a.  S)nutinies  our  course  liis  wtll  in- 
shore; then  Wf  {vv\  the  land-swell,  wr  see  tlic 
white  line  of  the  inevitable  surf,  and  back  of 
this,  the  wall  of  the  forest  with  its  higher  trees 
rising  on  bare  trunks,  a  scanty  and  fernlike  foli- 
age. There  is  a  level  light  of  afternoon  that 
picks  out  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  detail 
of  this  forest  and  drenches  it  in  green. 

'Ihe  coast-line  is  for  the  most  part  low.  The 
water  hen  al>outs  varies  in  color  gray,  some- 
times green,  once  emerald  with  aml)er  in  the 
lights.  Onci-  we  came  to  anchor  in  jade.  To-day 
the  Kroos  c.une  about  the  >\]\\)  in  tht  ir  (\in<  k  -, 
brown  bo(!i(<  in  brown  canoi^,  all  wtt  with  tin- 
M-a  and  -triK  k  uitli  \  ii 'li  t  h;'lit^.  I  hi  \  (aim  \\\) 
tin-  -hip's  -ii!i-  and  \<<"k  pa---.i;'r  a-  crew  ti<.\'~; 
it  is  tin  A  uill  ha:n!Ie  the  cargo  when  we  (..nir 
t' '  di  (  liar.M-  it. 


The  Mail  from  the  Bush 

July  19. 

Past  Axim,  Sccondi,  Accra,  and  Lagos,  and 
always  beauty  to  hold  the  eye.  From  every 
settlement  there  come  out  to  the  ship  boats 
manned  by  strapping  black  men  that  sit  on  the 
gunwales  as  a  woman  rides  a  horse,  six  on  a  side, 
each  with  a  short  paddle  that  is  a  trident,  my 
dears,  like  Neptune's.  They  lean  to  the  water 
in  unison.  In  the  stern  stands  the  helmsman, 
his  loin-cloth  blowing  about  him,  and  the  effect 
of  all  this  is  not  just  primitive,  it  is  classic. 

Many  of  the  Africans  wear  a  garment  like 
the  toga.  I  look  at  a  row  of  them  leaning  over 
the  rail  (for  our  lower  decks  fore  and  aft  are 
crowded  with  black  passengers  now)  —  I  see 
them  leaning  looking  out  to  sea  with  so  much 
about  them,  in  dress  and  gesture,  of  the  Romans. 

AmcMig  them  are  others:  Mohammedans, 
effeminate-looking  young  fellows  as  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  hauteur  as  by  their  dress; 
and  their  dress  is  fme  —  hand-woven  stuffs 
in  strii)es,  lemon  yellows  striped  in  lavender,  or 
tawny  yellows  striped  in  bronze. 

July  21. 

To-day  I  got  off  the  ship  and  walked  in  Africa, 
my  friends,  and  it  smelt  like  a  hothouse.  This 
is  Old  Calabar.    The  government  building  and 
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the  mission  building  arc  on  a  hill  that  slopes  to 
the  river;  the  native  town  fails  into  a  hollow 
and  climbs  halfway  up  the  next  hill.  I  took  a 
photograph,  but  you  will  never  sec  from  that 
how  the  mammoth  trees  father  the  little  brown 
huts. 

BatdfiiiJ,  Kamcrun,  July  },\. 
This  is  the  receiving-port  for  our  mission,  and 
we  landed  yesterday  at  sunset.  Here  the  shij) 
lies  alM)ut  three  miles  off  the  coast,  and  we  had 
to  ^'o  ash<ire  in  a  surf-boat.  I  never  went  any- 
where in  a  >urf-boat,  and  I  must  say  when  I 
saw  them  bei^in  t(^  hand  the  babies  from  the 
ladder  to  that  intoxicated  surf-boat  I  felt  sick 
of  the  sea.  ^^)U  '^vi  into  the  l)()at  any  way  you 
can.  rrcMiul)'  we  were  all  >ittinv;  where  we  hail 
diDppcd,  and  we  pullfd  away  from  the  ship. 
Tile  e\»niiiL;  was  j^mMi  n,  Imt  the  sea  was  i)ii(t\' 
rmr^h,  and  im  <<\\r  jixikrd  much  at  the  sceiiciN'. 
'rinTf  \\t  I'r  ti\c  rouiT'^  iiii  a  side,  and  th(\'  were, 
it  ^eeiiis,  \tT\-  '-killful  in  tluir  mana:<ein(  iit  <  >f 
tile  boat,  but  thi-  V.  as  lM>t  on  me.  and  on  in\- 
u<>rd  I  if  liMiK.r,  \\h(  II  I  --aw  the  tri!nin(l(  ui-  -urt. 
and  uiiiii  th<-  b'  at  I  niif  1  T' mi  !-idi-  tn  wait  the 
iiixt  \\a\i-.  I  bt.aii  ti'  tal.i-  I'tt  in\-  iiiar'i.iiili '-h. 
I  thMii'^ht  u.  wiMiM  iiid  ill  till  -I  a.  bill  tx  tMir 
I  (I  (I  lid  ;^rl  fn  r  nf  ni>    I  <  Mt   I  he-   bi  Mt    hi  adi  d   !-  iT 
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shore,  ran  up  a  mountain  and  down,  and  hard 
on  the  sand.  Back  again  with  the  return  of  the 
water  into  the  turmoil ;  but  when  the  next  wave 
carried  us  ashore  again,  natives  ran  into  the  surf 
to  her  prow  and  held  her  against  the  return, 
while  others  picked  agitated  missionaries  off 
the  sides.  Mrs,  Lehman  had  said  to  me,  "Don't 
fight  the  native  when  he  comes  for  you  as  we 
land."  Fight  him!  I  literally  fell  on  his  neck 
and  embraced  him  all  the  way  to  dry  land. 

I  never  saw  anything  more  tragic  than  the 
faces  of  the  mothers  watching  their  little  ones 
being  carried  through  the  surf. 

Batanga,  August  7. 

Here  we  have  spent  a  week,  all  of  us  busy 
preparing  for  the  journey  into  the  bush.  Some 
of  the  caravans  have  gone  to  Efulcn  and  Elat, 
and  we  for  Lolodorf  leave  to-morrow  morning. 

Yesterday  our  people  —  fifty  carriers  —  came 
in  from  the  bush.  They  came  to  shake  hands 
with  the  new  missionary,  and  looked  at  her 
gravely.  There  is  at  first  something  disquieting 
about  their  unsmiling  regard,  but  presently  one 
knows  it  to  be  friendly.  Four  of  these  men  will 
carry  my  hammock,  in  relays  of  two;  we  sliall 
be  four  nights  on  the  road  to  the  Lolodorf  Sta- 
tion in  the  interior. 
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IW.ndorf,  Kr.nicrun,  Friday,  Aufiusi  12. 

We  loft  BataiiK^  Monday  morning  at  seven, 
and  ^nt  into  Lolodorf  on  Thursday  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.  This  means  that  we  \valke<l 
twenty  miles  each  day  and  twenty-two  tlie  last 
day,  I  don't  mean  that  I  walked  all  the  way; 
I  had  four  hammock-carriers,  hut  hammock- 
carriers  reach  thrir  limit,  and  there  are  many 
steep  jilaccs  alon.g  the  road;  so  I  walked  pi-r- 
haps  half  the  way,  and  yesterday  I  must  have 
pei^ged  alonv^  fourteen  miles. 

There  are  dilTertnt  sensatir)ns  for  dilTcn-nt 
hours  f)f  the  day  on  the  road.  Thtrc  is  tlu'  miser- 
able 4.30  A.M.  sensation.  Vou  arc  aski'd  to  i^et 
up,  and  the  cot  is  snatched  from  under  you. 
^'ou  start  to  wa->h  and  the  basin  is  whisked  olT. 
IVe-ently  you  >it  down  to  breakf.ist  by  the 
lii^ht  of  a  lantiTu.  and  as  you  e.it.  day  bn-aks; 
uell,  \' lU  feci  better.  And  when  at  six  o'clock 
\iiu  take  the  mad,  in  the  dawn  and  the  di w, 
it  is  hea\enly.  And  so  it  i^  hea\-enly  all  (la\-, 
in  and  out  of  the  hamiUMck  s\va\in;;  aloui;  a 
le\  el  path,  or  |)antiii/  u])  an  incline,  in  the 
f'lrot  or  und<r  tin-  <  >pi  11  -k\-.  -^nnk  in  a  wil'.iy 
with  y'ur  r'l.iil  vu-i)i-n(Ii  (1  b<  hind  \>'\\  and  br- 
fi  ire.  or  <  III  --nme  hillt'ip.  with  the  ini  iiiiit.iins 
fur  \<  >\\r  b-f  t<T-^.  In  four  (la\--  I  -aw  iik  ifr  bi  ant  v 
than  in  all  my  life  before.   So  the  morning;  pa>>es 
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gloriously.  And  at  noon  in  the  palaver  house 
of  some  town  you  sit  on  a  pole  bed,  or  a  sort  of 
bamboo  couch,  with  your  knees  up  to  your  chin, 
and  eat  what  your  native  cook  has  brought  in 
the  "chop-box,"  and  it  is  good.  You  are  ready 
for  the  road  again.  But  by  three  o'clock  you 
droop.  At  four  you  limp  and  drag.  When  you 
come  to  the  native  town  where  the  tent  is  to 
be  pitched,  you  sit  on  the  ground  until  your 
men  set  up  the  camp-chairs,  and  after  that,  too, 
for  you  are  too  weary  to  move.  Somehow  you 
get  to  bed,  and  then  it  is  4.30  a.m. 

All  your  meals,  your  uprisings,  and  your 
downsittings  are  witnessed  and  commented 
upon  by  all  the  natives  in  the  town.  I  suppose 
they  stand  outside  the  tent  and  listen  to  us 
breathe.  The  tent  is  always  pitched  in  the  center 
of  the  town.  In  the  morning  Dr.  Lehman  paid 
our  debts  for  water  and  vegetables  when  any 
had  been  bought,  and  our  currency  is  matches 
or  fishhooks  or  needles  —  needles  are  especially 
acceptable. 

The  forest  is  not  lonely.  There  is  a  continual 
line  of  carriers  coming  from  the  east  with  ivory 
and  rubber,  — -  big  men  from  Yaunde  or  Bene, 
fine  physically,  and  just  as  untutored  as  you 
can  conceive;  indeed,  more  so  than  I  could  ha\-e 
conceived.   Happily  they  speak  Bulu,  so  I  shall 
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Ix*  able  to  talk  to  them  sonic  day.  The  last  day 
on  the  road  it  j)ourfd  rain,  the  beginning:  of  the 
rainy  season.  \\)U  can  iniai^iiu-  strugi;ling  up 
hills  and  sliding  down,  "and  when  wc  came  to 
the  greasy  ground  we  split  ourselves  in  two." 
At  four  o'clock  wi'  arrived  at  Lolodorf.  The 
native  jiastor,  Ndt-nga.  who  had  Ixcn  kft  in 
charge  of  the  station,  had  opened  the  house  for 
us. 

This  is  a  lieautiful  place.  Everywhere  you 
look  you  see  a  detaclu-d  hill  that  is  a  \()ung 
mountain,  and  every  little  mountain  is  drfss<'<l 
in  tropical  opuK-nce.  Lolodorf  is  a  military  j)ost; 
the  fortifications  are  on  an  abrupt  hill  near  by. 
The  mission  itself  is  on  the  l.md  that  rises  from 
the  ri\er  and  is  bounded  by  the  rixtr  on  the 
wi-f  and  north.  South  of  us  runs  the  road. 
The  station  rctnsists  of  two  dwellingdiouses,  a 
church  in  which  school  meets  as  well,  and  be- 
tween six  and  (  i;^ht  workhous<s.  tool-hous<s.  or 
what  not.  The  houses  arc  all  built  bush-f.ishion 
-saplings  Set  up  for  stanchions  al)<)Ut  three 
feet  apart.  The  ualU,  of  b.irk,  great  sli,(  ts 
of  brown  bark,  slat  ti  .1  In  'ri/<  >n  tally  with  -Iriii-  of 
b.unboo,  are  srwcd  to  the  stain  hi' 'lis  w  iih  .i 
rattan  thr<ad.  No  naib  .ire  ustd  in  the  < mire 
house;  excrythiiv^  is  scwid  or  tiiij  with  "iiu-h 
r"])("    as    I    tt  11    you.     ^'ou    can    sec    das  light 
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through  the  punctures  and  sometimes  through 
the  splits  in  the  bark.  The  roof  is  a  thatch  of 
palm  leaves,  and  the  ca\es  are  low.  We  are 
very  cozy  and  look  Elizabethan. 

At  this  station  there  are  the  Lehmans; 
Ndenga,  a  native  pastor  from  the  beach,  who 
has  done  very  well  by  the  work  during  the 
Lehmans'  absence;  myself,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Heminger,  who  is  due  from  Elat  any  day.  The 
regular  school  work  has  not  been  taken  up  as 
yet;  we  are  just  getting  the  station  in  order. 

The  people  here  are  largely  Xgumba  and 
Yaunde.  These  latter  have  been  brought  up 
by  the  government  from  the  interior;  the  Yaunde 
are  the  carrier  tribe,  they  and  the  Bene.  In  carry- 
ing to  the  beach,  hundreds  of  carriers  in  the  week 
sleep  here.  The  mission  has  a  palaver  house  for 
their  benefit,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  op- 
portunities is  oflered  by  this  transient  audience, 
a  people  absolutely  virgin.  There  are  dwarfs  in 
this  neighborhood,  too,  serfs  of  the  Xgumba. 
Dr.  Lehman  journeys  among  them  and  we  get 
them  in  the  school. 

I  am  to  learn  Bulu;  the  Ngumba  and  the 
Yaunde  understand  it,  though  it  is  not  theirs. 
The  Fang  understand  it,  and  it  is  the  Ix^st  thing 
to  learn,  since  my  ultimate  station  is  uncer- 
tain. 

II 
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Aufius!  \2. 

Mi^h  a!)()vc'  us  l(K)ms  the  government  hill, 
\vh(  re  tlirrt'  ("icrmans  Vivv.  The  ^nior  otticrr.  a 
liriittiiant.  (  anif  to  make  liis  call  on  Sundax'. 
and  told  nw  thai  he  alrt-.idy  frit  well  aciiuainti-d 
with  inc,  as,  indt  td,  I  .--hoiild  think  hi-  nn.i;ht,  since 
he  had  informed  himself  hy  document  as  to  the 
a^a-  and  conditi(»n,  intint  and  station  of  "Mis- 
sionar  Sihwester  Mackenzie."  After  making  this 
hopeful  statement  he  became  terribly  embar- 
rassed and  went  away.  I  was  so  sorry,  for  I  had 
some  impertinent  (luestions  to  a>k  him,  with  a 
view  to  accjuaintance. 

The  re  is  a  stran^n-  Ixauty  about  these  jxople. 
cspeci.illy  the-  ^'aun(le  and  the  I'eiie.  a  beauty 
of  bod\'  and  of  posture,  of  color  and  ot  drai)in;^. 
A  thou.-and  thin.;;s  would  nniind  \-ou  of  the  art 
of  the  kt  n.ii^-ance.  The  w.iy  the\-  dros  tht  ir 
head^  i>  ^o  ( ifieii  like  liotticelli.  1  he\-  ha\  e  a  >ur- 
f)ri-in.i,'  in-(in(  I  for  dicor.ition;  often  the  tattoo 
isa  siiiv;!"-  IikIUi-  on  <  me  >ide  ot  the  t. ice,  and  tin  ir 
liair  i>  (lr<--t  d  uiih  no  viip(  r>titious  regard  for 
the  middle  of  t  lu  ir  f-  'I't  heads. 

Some  b<  lat( d  (  arri'  rs  ha\'e  bnar/ht  mail.  I 
f(  el  a-  la\  i  h  a-  Mia-mru-  win  n  l,-ili<  r  •  iiii  r- 
tain«  d  him       \  ou  .^jiali  ha\  e  half  of  my  kin,^doiii. 
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Dear  me,  I  see  your  embarrassment  when  my 
retainer  makes  good.  My  kingdom  is  Bitum,  in 
the  trousers  I  helped  him  make,  and  in  no  shirt 
at  all  if  you  insist  on  immediate  di'livery,  for  he 
is  washing  his  shirt  to-day.  Which  half  will  you 
have?  I  suppose  you  will  be  selfish  and  take  the 
dressed  half.  He  came  to  me  this  morning  with 
a  most  virtuous  air;  he  was  going  to  wash  his 
shirt!  "Good,"  cried  I,  with  enthusiasm.  But 
where,  he  begged  to  know,  was  he  going  to  get 
soap?  I  suppose  this  appears  to  you  fair  enough, 
but  there  is  a  root  of  evil.  I  asked  of  Mrs.  Leh- 
man, "Mayn't  I  give  him  soap  this  once?" 
"Well,  if  you  do,  tell  him  that  he  is  not  to  have 
soap  again;  that  he  is  to  buy  it  out  of  his  wages." 
I  looked  at  Mrs.  Lehman  and  wondered.  Did  she 
forget  her  first  struggle  with  the  Bulu  language? 

September  I. 
There  is  no  organized  church  here,  but  the 
people  are  moving  that  way.  On  a  Sunday  there 
will  be  some  four  hundred  of  an  audience  —  more 
brown  arms  and  legs,  closer  packed,  than  the 
church  was  built  to  hold.  Every  day  people  come 
to  make  confession  of  faith  and  to  be  recci\'ed 
into  the  class  for  instruction.  This  initial  step  is 
a  long  one;  you  step  out  of  your  tribe  and  its  cus- 
tom into  the  tribe  of  God  and  its  custom.    But 
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you  clt-an  up  your  rt-conl  Inforc  the  transfer  is 
etTrctfd;  you  j)ay  your  drhts,  you  scttK-  your 
C}uarrrls,  \()U  (•onf(N>  \<)ur  mixicrd^  lo  your  hus- 
haiul,  and  you  ^u^h•r,  ot'tin  tn(»ui;li,  your  Inal- 
ings. 

1  hi-ro  arc  Maitdonian  signals  from  a  town 
alxiut  twenty  niiKs  from  lure,  N>liieko's  town; 
lu-  is  tile  headm.m.  N>hitko  is  middle-a^ed.  1  le, 
with  sescral  men  like  himself,  well-to-do.  was 
consertid.  \-.iuh  j)ut  away  all  his  wi\  is  Imt  one 
■ — and  sui)ertluous  wi\ts  mean  propeitN' ;  they 
formed  the  hulk  of  these  men's  po>>t  >>ions  — 
and  they  enti-red  scIkm)!  Ik  re.  1  his  w.is  l>ef(  tre  the 
Lehmans'  furloui^h.  This  la^t  \«  ar  the  men  ha\e 
spent  in  tlu-ir  town,  wliert-  they  ha\  t-  told  their 
piople  "the  news."  Now  the\'  come  to  us  for 
hclj);  si\t\'  of  their  to\\n>peoplc  hclicM-.  I  wish 
\  ou  mi.;ht  h.i\c  Ixcn  with  us  the  ni_;;ht  this  de- 
putation waitfd  on  us  as  we  sat  about  tin-  lamj) 
-three  middle-a;;ed  men.  two  of  them  with 
loin -(loth-,  the  other  in  a  w  hite  nightshirt.  This 
l.i--t  wa->  .m  old  man.  >ilent  and  miM,  with  a 
droop  h.ill  jt.itieut  .md  h.ill  -^.ul.  .md  .i  sort  of 
au-tiT<'  m\-tii  i-ni  th.it  'juile  .iwcii  me. 

We  ;ire  -dloft  diail' jec  j  here,  lait  \v  h.l\e  ^int 
,\den;;.i  to  \shi(ko'.-  town.wheic  he  will  ^tart  .i 
s<  h<  <(  >1  .md  pre.K  h. 

Xow    I    study    I'lilu   .md    tcuh    the    j>iim,iry 
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class  in  a  school.  Some  of  you  smile  at  this  and 
so  do  I,  but  not  all  the  time.  I  have  over  seventy 
pupils,  some  young  ones  and  some  grown  men 
and  women,  —  poor  long-legged  men  who  sit 
patiently  through  the  morning  while  I  explain 
with  a  chart  and  a  pointer  the  difference  be- 
tween e  with  an  accent  and  without.  It  is  my 
aim  and  my  passion  to  keep  the  grown  people 
up  with  the  children.  I  can't  tell  whether  this  is 
the  fruit  of  compassion  or  of  the  natural  enmity 
between  one  generation  and  the  next.  There  is 
a  man  called  Zambc,  and  I  mean  that  he  shall 
read  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  sheer  will. 

Lolodorf,  September  8. 

I  realized  the  other  day  that  I  am  not  giving 
you  much  sense  of  the  externals  of  "Life  in 
Africa."  Too  Ijad,  for  they  are  understood  to  be 
so  thrilling.  Truly  I  could  write  you  a  thriller  if 
I  saw  things  in  a  certain  light.  The  other  even- 
ing I  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Lehman,  and  we 
agreed  that  we  could  get  up  a  very  moving  ac- 
count of  our  affairs.    It  would  read  like  this:  — 

A  missionary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  live  in 
one  room  of  a  three-roomed  house.  They  eat, 
read,  and  work  in  one  room  in  company  with  a 
single  woman  missionary,  who  occupies  tlie  third 
room.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  made  of  sheets 
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of  l)ark,  which  an-  split  here  and  there  so  that 
thf  sini-ra\s  pciutratc  in  swaths  of  H;^ht  which 
thnatin  tin-  hfc  and  ica-^on  of  the  nii>--i<)narirs. 
MorcoNcr.  tile  r<M)f.  which  is  made  of  jj.ihndeaf 
thatch,  lias  ;;i\<n  ua\-  Ik  re  and  tlu-rc.  h)  that  in 
till-  raiiu'  s(a>(»n  the  water  fall>  into  the  souj)  and 
on  the  heads  of  the  niissionarii-s.  (On  the  head 
of  the-  little  single  inis-^ionary  think  of  it.  she 
who  ne\er  liked  to  t^et  her  head  wet.)  When 
it  rains,  the  sheej)  and  the  i;oats  take  refui^c 
under  the  house,  and  at  ni:^ht  these  heatluii 
l)ea--ts  clamor.  \\  hen  the  sin^^le  mi-->ionary  i)Uts 
her  hand  into  her  wall-i)ockit  to  i)ull  out  a  hand- 
kei(  hiet  (an  innocent  hi\ur\  which  >hc-  allows 
herself),  >1k-  pull-out  a  cockioac  h  .i>  l>i;^  a-^  a 
niou-e  -  and  soon,  horrors  upon  horrors.  lUit 
I  -i)are  \  c)U. 

'1  hi>  i>  the  wet  >ea^on,  one  of  them.  I'\cr\- 
attc  moon  it  r.iin->  tcrr  ilic  ally,  l.on;^  lufore  the 
rain  l>oom^  up<in  the  rciot  the  ru^h  ol  it  ma\'  he 
litard  in  the  lore^t,  and  the  re.  amoiii;  the  i;i{at 
trie-,  the  v;ra\'  army  ad\.mccs.  When  it  ha^ 
p.i--^ed  and  tiie  ^un  conu  s  out,  the  he  .it  i-  pic  lt\' 
Nc\  ere. 


^'(  -t(  rd.iN'  1  t< .'  >k  to  ni\    .  ll  ,ini!  \m  nt  t.  ■!"  .i  !'  'lu; 
walk.      1   meant   to  -.ly   in   r.iium,   "I    will   walk 
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presently."  I  said  something  in  Bulu,  very 
proudly.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Lehman  exi)lained  to 
me,  l)et\vei'n  her  laujj;hs,  that  I  had  asked  to  walk 
in  hell.  (Dear  Margaret,  it  was  tlieir  own  hades, 
that  they  manufactured  for  their  primitive  uses 
before  ever  the  missionary  appeared  on  the 
scene.)  Small  wonder  that  Bitum  had  looked  at 
me  oddly,  shakinj^  his  head.  I  suppose  he  thought 
it  was  time  to  call  a  halt. 

September  12. 
Already  these  hills  are  less  strange  and  this 
forest  —  I  know  the  secret  of  many  paths  and 
shall  soon  know  all.  A  country  and  a  circum- 
stance are  soon  familiar;  only  people  are  per- 
petually mysterious.  I  thought  about  this  so 
much  to-day  when  I  was  plodding  along  in  the 
mud,  the  hills  about  me  blue  with  evening,  and 
we  passed  some  carriers  —  ^'aunde  women,  nude 
but  for  lea\"es,  and  beautifully  formed,  as  so 
many  \'aun(le  women  are.  The  carrying  of  loads 
does  not  encourage  sight-seeing,  and  by  the 
day's  end  the  eyes  of  a  carrier  don't  wander  far 
from  the  path ;  so  these  women  were  passing  me, 
heads  down.  But  1  spoke  the  word  of  greeting 
and  they  looked  up.  Their  eyes  met  mine.  Ah, 
how  far  away  the  dim  islands  of  their  entity,  and 
between  us  what  expanse  of  "  unplumbed,  salt, 
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estranging  sea."  Often,  in  nictting  such  women, 
I  am  conscious  that  a  word  lias  passed  l)etwi'rn 
us.  They  go  on,  I  btli(\e  from  my  lieart,  not 
ungreeted.  But  our  intercourse'  is  hardly  what 
might  l)e  callrd  genial.  It  is  \ery  ojipressiNeiy 
sad;  there  ne\-er  was  one  that  smiled  at  me.  And 
truly  youth  seems  most  desolate;  the  younger  the 
girl  the  more  morose  lur  gaze.  Perhaps  the  ca- 
pacity for  pain  is  the  essential  jewel  of  Yaunde 
youth.  The  Xgumha  people  seem  much  less 
tragic. 

Srptt-rtihrr  15. 
To-night  I  was  rearling  alH)Ut  Stanley's  search 
for  Li\ing>tone,  when  suddenly  I  asked  myself, 
"  Am  I  reall\'  in  the  countr\'  of  which  he  writes.''" 
I  W(  nt  to  the  window  to  look  out.  to  s<'i',  my 
(it  ar-.  if  I  \\t  [■<■.  it  was  r.iining  hea\  il\  ,  hut  for 
all  that  the  im -<  >iiliL;ht  ]»eii(  I  rated  the  cluud--  and 
fell  with  a  nio^t  iini)aitial  ray  and  no  gl.imoiir. 
There  utre  the  wan  paths  leading  from  little 
gra\'  hut^  f(»  little  gra\'  hut-  ;  there  were  the  in- 
nnnieralilr  liaiim  rs  of  tin-  plantain  tree-^,  and  the 
slim,  up-tandiii<  pawpaw-,  and  Ixyinid  th(-,e 
the  vTeat  (ohuiHl--  of  the  tici--  <  •[  the  fi  >H  t,  .ill 
jiatitiit  nnd<T  the  xilniii'  nt  rain.  And  1  km w 
p<  it' illy,  .ind  I'-i  till-  In  t  tiim-,  th.it  I  .i;n  in 
.\tii(a. 

IS 
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Nowadays  during  half  of  the  school  hours  I 
teach  several  classes  in  the  primer.  Zambe  has 
graduated  to  the  primer  and  reads,  with  inex- 
plicai)le  pauses  and  with  strange  agitation  of 
his  arms  and  legs,  sentences  of  three  words  each. 
Always  his  eyes  plead  with  me  not  to  desert  him 
in  this  adventurous  country  of  learning.  Do 
you  know,  I  am  happy  in  this:  that  all  these 
people  are  real  and  individual.  One  is  clever,  an- 
other is  stupid;  another's  lips,  when  he  recites, 
tremble  with  trepidation;  another,  bless  her 
little  heart,  has  a  little  frightened  pulse  that 
throbs  in  her  neck  when  she  grapples  with  the 
chart.  Who  could  resist  such  allurements,  such 
weaknesses,  such  eagerness? 

October  3. 
To-day  on  the  road  I  saw  a  woman  so  small, 
so  perfect,  so  black,  and  so  comely  that  I  looked 
at  her  with  wonder.  She  walked  with  her  arms 
folded,  before  a  big  carrier.  She  wore  a  leaf  band- 
age supported  by  a  crimson  strap  which  held  in 
place,  low  on  her  back,  one  of  those  curious 
bustles  which  are  the  pride  of  the  people  from 
the  interior,  —  a  thick,  even  glossy,  bunch  of 
dried  grass  that  looks  like  black  horsehair,  and 
is  jaunty  to  a  degrre.  Her  dark  skin  was  in  jxt- 
fect  condition;  her  beautiful  slrnder  limbs  mowd 
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with  clastir  ch-ci-lnn;  ab')\('  her  slim  shouMrrs 
lur  luad  w  a^  p<ii--r<l  uith  a  sort  of  ncrNoiH  i>ri(lc; 
and  licr  iiair  was  (  liariiiiii^ly  an*!  claltoratdy 
(Irrssrd.  I'airK'  ^-lu-  sicnud  to  glitlir  in  the 
sunnL;ht. 

October  4. 
1  he  other  evenirv<  as  I  sat  writing;  thrre  eanie 
from  out>i(li-  a  sound  of  \chcmtnt  soiers.  S)  I 
went  out  into  thr  ni^ht,  whcrt-  tlic  moonliv^ht  Kiy 
l»road  and  t\cn  on  the  paths  and  on  \hr  hamurs 
of  the  plantain  trees  and  on  the  little  thatched 
church.  I  he  noi>c  c;uiu'  from  tlie  dark  interior 
of  the  (hurch.  through  its  (hnirs  and  windows, 
which  are  nexcr  cloxd,  lackiiv^  the  wherewithal. 
rre-entl\'  Mrs.  Lehman  called  to  mt-  from  the 
liou-e  th.it  NK>a.  one  of  the  early  convert'-,  w.is 
in  the  <  hurt  h  t.iikin^  to  a  company  ol  carrier-^; 
and  th<  n  I  <  ould  di-tiujui-h  hi-;  \dice,  urm  nt 
aii'l  rapid  in  the  lani^uiil  ni^d't,  and  tlu-  <  •(  (  a- 
^ion.il  unaiiiinou^  re-  pon-<  of  the  carri(  r-.  "  ^  ou 
ha\e  und'  i^to.  1(1 .-' "  he  W'liild  a-1:.  "\\i-  ha\e 
uniji  I'  toMd  1  "  I  In  \  w  ould  I  oar  in  (  oncer t .  St  aiM  1- 
iii'.;  th<  r<-,  li-t'  nil!/.  1  wi  III  d  lh.it  \  ou  mi. lit  lu  ar 

too. 

(  >n  Sund.iw  at  tin  \>.  ■ 'Mi'  n'-^  mi>'mc.  '•<  ime 
fwiii;\  (anna  to.II'ii  in  and  .1!  ImiI.  .c.  ,iin  a 
the    l»aik    wall,    wluie    thi\     pi(  .  I  nt(  d    a    ;.o  at 
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array  of  arms  and  \v^s.  Mrs.  Lehman  told  the 
women  of  tliat  ilUiminatint^  quarrel  between 
Abraham  and  Lot.  —  we  were  sure  of  the  car- 
riers during  that  time,  for  these  people  respond 
readily  to  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  the  rain  hindered  our  return  to  the 
house,  and  while  we  waited  for  the  storm  to  pass, 
Mrs.  Lehman  played  on  the  little  organ.  Pre- 
sently there  was  about  her  a  wall  of  great  strap- 
ping carriers,  so  pleased  with  the  magic  of  the 
keys,  and  with  the  brightness  of  her  hair,  that 
they  looked  at  one  and  the  other  smiling.  They 
had  never  heard  the  Word  of  God  before,  and 
they  turned  their  faces  on  Mrs.  Lehman  with  a 
sort  of  animal  innocence,  —  sucli  an  unwinking, 
amazed  interest  as  I  could  hardly  have  imagined 
as  human,  though  1  have  seen  horses  look  so 
before  they  were  broken.  Then  such  huddlings 
together,  such  linkings  of  arms,  such  leanings 
of  friend  against  friend,  such  exclamations  one 
to  the  other  in  their  virile,  ungoverned  voices, 
such  sudden  laughs  of  jocund  wonder.  "Zambe, 
he  who  created  us.  is  not  one  to  endure  fetish! 
Is  that  a  true  word?"  —  and  the\-  laughed. 

So  Mrs.  Lehman  talked  to  them  and  I  looked 
at  them  till  the  rain  had  moderated  —  and  we 
were  going.  Ikit  one  thing  they  must  know  — 
What  was  that  fruit?  —  pointing  to  the  revolving 
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glolx?.  Then  they  were  tolci  how  the  earth  is 
round,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  unlikely  legend 
of  its  relation  to  the  sun.  S<3  we  left  them,  and 
they  went  on  tht-ir  way  in  that  new  world  which 
is  round,  and  was  made  hy  a  (iod  who  rejects 
medicine  (fetish).  They  may  pass  this  way 
again. 

It  will  l)e  Thanksgi\ing  season  at  home  when 
you  read  this,  and  so  it  will  he  with  us.  The 
other  Sunday  Mrs.  Lehman  held  a  Thanksgi\ing 
service  with  the  women;  they  wire  to  tell  of  the 
mercies  they  had  enjoyi-d  during  the  past  >Tar. 
So  they  assembled  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  their 
motley  garments.  At  one  ser\ice  I  saw  a  woman 
with  pink  corsets  o\-er  a  \'er\"  proj)er  dres-^.  hut 
there  was  no  such  indiscretion  on  this  particul.ir 
Sunda\'.  These  were  some  of  the  reasons  gi\-en 
as  cau>e  for  thanksgi\ing,  and  from  among  all 
I  ha\e  taken  one  of  e\-ery  kind: 

One  woman  said  that  her  child  had  dit'd.  and 
that  she  had    found  comfort    in    the    ilou^e    of 

.Another  that,  in  an--\ver  to  j)ra\(r,  the  anim.ils 
no  l(inger  m<ile-t  lur  i^.udin. 

Another,  that  u  lien  ■-\\r  Ikk!  \i-iie(i  .i  di-tant 
(  l.ui,  ignor.uit  of  the  thiiis<  of  ("i<'d.  and  was 
taunted  l»y  theiii  (*>r  her  Ixliet.  '-Iw  had  been 
gi\en  strength  to  withst.md  their  taunts. 
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Another,  that  while  she  used  to  have  to  work 
hard  and  had  none  to  help  her,  now  God  had 
sent  her  some  one  from  the  beach. 

There  is  an  insult  in  vogue  here  which  gives 
rise  to  the  most  deadly  quarrel,  —  it  is  to  "ta." 
I  am  sure  I  can't  say  why  it  is  so  efTective;  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  words;  but  several  women  ga\e 
thanks  for  this:  that  they  had  sufTered  without 
retaliation  when  told  that  their  husbands  or 
their  mothers  were  "taed." 

Pretty,  smiling  Malinga,  wife  of  Ze,  was  thank- 
ful that  she  and  her  hus!)and  had  been  given 
grace  to  carry  loads  for  the  governor,  and  that 
God  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  governor 
to  allow  them  to  rest  on  the  Sundays, 

There  is  one  old  woman  who  has  held  my  at- 
tention from  my  first  sight  of  her, — so  unhappy 
and  so  poor  does  she  appear,  —  so  like  an  ancient 
maltreated  orphan.  She  rose  in  her  bits  of  rags 
to  say  that  she  had  ten  children,  five  of  them 
wTre  dead  and  five  of  them  scorned  her,  —  God 
helped  her  bear  it.  Her  name  is  Wawa;  I  go  often 
to  see  her  since,  to  make  up  for  her  children. 
Of  course  we  do  not  converse  very  much,  since 
she  speaks  only  Xgumba,  and  I  speak  "three 
words"  of  Bulu,  but  in  spite  of  such  limitations 
we  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  make  friends.  She 
told  me  yesterday  that  we  were  "one  person," 
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which  I  thought  a  rather  fxtrenu-  inftTonrc.  but 
Mrs.  Lc'liman  said  not  to  Ik-  friyihtrnrd,  lliat  it 
was  a  not  unconinion  expression  and  i-nt.iilrd  no 
responsiltilities. 

Weil,  the>e  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  tlie 
women  thanked  (lod;  and  some  of  them,  \-oii 
will  a^ree,  went  deep.  If  many  were  (luaint  and 
fantastic,  and  if  some  were  grossly  material, 
why,  so  must  many  of  our  own  appreciations 
seem  to  Ci(k1. 


Yesterday  beini;  very  fme  I  w.ilkt'd  farther 
th.ui  at  olluT  timis  on  the  i;o\'ernment  road. 
And  not  I  alone-  l)Ut  many  otlurs  walked 
there.  \'ou  should  have  seen  one  hii;  In-autiful 
I'ene  woman  who  stopj)ed  to  look  aft  it  me.  Her 
frame  was  lar^u-,  hut  rather  thin,  and  her  face- 
was  sharply  outlined,  with  a  tme  line  from  the 
C'ar  to  the  chin ;  her  eyes  ucrt'  nurry  and  a  some- 
thing^ jocund  in  her  entire  a-^i)ect  was  accentu- 
ated 1>\'  her  hea(ldre<<.  whicii  was  a  matter  of 
rid;^e>  (Ik  irt  liii;^  lur  in  ad  and  set  at  an  anv;Ie. 
M)  that  \  ou  wi'mM  ha\e  --,iid  >he  wcii  a  (aji. 
tilted.  Now  I  ha\e  the  Willi]  I,. I"  ht  r  -he  was 
_t;allant  ^he  was  chai  rnin.,l\'  v''"'"i'-  ^he 
l<ioked  at  nie  a-  iIimuvIi  1  were  a  t(i\,  ami  a-ke,I 
r.itum,  what  wa^  1.-'  and  when  Bilum  told  her, 
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"a  woman,"  sho  laui2:li('cl,  saying,  "E  k6!"  — 
which  is  to  exclaim,  "  Did  you  ever!" 

I  can't  tell  what  I  have  given  you  of  my  cir- 
cumstances and  of  this  beautiful  and  awful 
country.  I  wonder  if  you  get  any  sense  at  all  of 
that  world  through  which  I  walk  of  a  late  after- 
noon under  the  giant  trees  and  by  the  rows  of 
little  brown  huts  —  all  their  roofs  smoking  at 
this  hour  with  the  supper  fire.  And  of  the  daily 
contact  with  these  people,  who  crowd  about  my 
knees  to  learn  their  letters  —  dirty,  patched 
up  here  and  there  with  sulphur  for  their  skin 
diseases,  deformed  especially  as  to  their  feet, 
wrapped  in  rags  in  this  cold  weather,  and  as  in- 
dividual as  you  or  I,  as  dear  to  God  as  you  are. 
I  only  wish  they  were  as  dear  to  me. 

To-night  I  thought  it  felt  cold,  and  then  (this 
is  a  simple  true  story)  I  thought  of  Jane,  and 
remembered  that  in  a  like  circumstance  she 
would  look  at  the  thermometer.  So  I  did  (for 
Jane's  example  is  potent  with  one  still)  and  it 
stood  at  seventy.  Just  the  same,  I  know  I  am 
cold. 

November  4. 
These  people  are  not  without  manner;  indeed, 
they  have  a  great  deal.    They  greet  one,  and  take 
leave;  they  clasp  hands;  they  appreciate  by  fa- 
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cial  txi:)r('><i()n  and  hy  llttir  formal  ejaculations 
the  n)n\(.r>ation  of  tlu-  inis>ionary  cmh  w  iu-n 
it  is  not  uiKk-rstood  by  tluni,  or.  lu-inj;  under- 
stood, bores  thcni;  and  all  this  in  a  very  tniishcd 
fashion.  They  have,  I  think,  a  real  courtesN'  of 
the  lu'art.  Hut  their  con\entions  are  so  unlike 
ours  that  we  often  have  mutual  mis^i\inj;s,  and 
they  infer,  I  fanry,  that  we  haxc  been  badly 
brought  up.  I  take  lessons  where\ir  I  nia\',  and 
hope  to  be  able,  eNcnt uall\-.  to  enter  and  to 
lea\e  a  town,  ha\inj^'  j)r«'per]\-  >alute(l  the  in- 
habitants and  havinj;  announced  my  dejjarture 
in  form. 

A  town  in  this  neighborhood  eon~-ists  of  two 
rows  (;f  houses  with  a  street  between.    Tlu-  hou^-s 
dilfer  \  tr\'  little.   'i'he\'  are  all  low  hut>  of  a  room 
each,        s.iy,  a  mat  ter  of  eluhteen  feet  b\'  siNcn, 
with  two  op(iiiii;^^s  like  windows  in  the  renter 
of  ea(  h  lon:^'  wall,     idle  framework  is  of  sapIiniLj 
pole-.,  tile  \\  alb  of  plates  of  a  I).uk  w  hidi  is  yellow 
when  newly  (  nf ,  but  w  hit  h  >oon  tones  to  a  >il\ir 
brown,  as  do  the  le.if-mats  whirh  form  the  roof 
and   make  a  thatch  in  appearance  \<t\'  like  a 
str.'iw    thatih.     The   ea\i  -^    pniicct    besond    the 
w.ilU  -oDie  two  feet,  aiid  lian;;  low  ;  ii   i^  alim  i-t 
alw  a\^  ne(  I'^-.iry  I  o  stoop  in  jia—ins'  umjir  t  hiiii. 
( '<rt.iiiily  \iiii   mu-t   st.wip  \,,  i  nli  i-  the  do.  n    <it 
the  house-,  ami  at  the  saim    time  mu^t  si(  j)  o\ ,  i 
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the  sill,  which  will  he  anywhere  from  one  to 
two  feet  from  the  ground.  Inside  you  will  fmd 
yourself  on  a  mud  floor  in  an  interior  persist- 
ently brown.  For  furniture  there  will  be  several 
beds  made  of  split  poles  laid  in  rows  on  two  logs 
which  serve  as  legs;  another  log  serves  as  pil- 
low; and  all  these  are  brown  and  polished  with 
use.  From  the  roof  will  be  hanging  mysterious 
bundles  done  up  in  great  plaintain  leaves  brown 
with  smoke;  gourds,  brown  by  nature,  I  suppose; 
brown  baskets  for  peanuts  and  corn.  On  the 
ground  there  will  be  a  fire  and  a  woman  evolving 
a  meal;  but  there  will  be  no  chimney  in  the 
roof,  which  explains  a  good  many  things,  and 
why  the  unseasoned  visitor  presently  makes  for 
the  street.  An  average  street  will  be  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  wide,  perfectly  clean  and  generally 
barren,  necessarily  so  when  it  is  a  section  of  the 
excellent  government  road. 

There  is,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  quite  a  diiTer- 
ence  in  character  between  such  a  travel-worn 
town  and  one  where  the  little  forest  path,  which 
has  wandered  into  the  street  at  one  end,  makes 
out  at  the  other  into  the  green  shade.  In  such 
a  town  there  may  be  oil  palm  trees;  there  will 
be,  back  of  the  houses  or  near  them,  little  groves 
of  plantain  trees,  their  great  banner-like  leaves 
murmuring  in  the  wind  or  drooping,  green  like 
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the  inner  curve  of  a  wavi-.  in  tlie  still  air.  Hut 
ni()>t  _v;anKns  are  at  a  disianci-  liom  the  luun. 
'riiiis.  if  you  pass  at  ele\en  of  a  niornini;  tlure 
will  he  no  life  stirring'  more  than  the  silly  coat- 
less  sheep;  while  at  fi\'e  of  an  afternoon  every 
huus<.'  will  ^ive  you  a  ^reetin^. 

Piicmbcr  2. 
Any  one  passing'  throui;h  Henzork's  village 
the  other  day  would  have  witnessed  a  nice  civil- 
ized scene.  A  white  man  K<>i'iK  aU)Ut  the  country 
in  the  interest  of  ruhher  culture,  lahorin;^'  with 
the  nativis  not  to  cut  the  \  in(  s  <l()un.  hut  to 
tap  tluin,  had  i)itclu(l  his  tent  in  the  middle  of 
this  \illa;s'e.  and  so,  white-man  fashion,  owned 
the  i)lace.  Here  he  mi^ht  he  seen  of  an  evening; 
sittini;  outside  liis  admirahle  little  tent,  phuini,' 
plia>ant  airs  on  a  cornet,  -  an  accomj)li>hment 
whi(  h  mi;^ht  ha\t'  endeared  him  to  the  entire 
conmuniit\';  hut  that  he  set  little  store  hy  popu- 
larity you  will  a.;r(  (•  when  his  di  (ds  come  fo 
li.i^ht.  ()neni.;^ht  he  could  not  ^Kep  for  the  noi-e 
of  rats  in  a  n»  i,.dihniinv,'  hoii-,-.  The  house  wa> 
emptw  and  thr  --tr.in'^rr  found  thr  rat--  anii  lU;.^ 
the  f  I  t  i  111  -  of  jxMir  I'.i  n/ork.  who  i-^  oti  in  liulu. 
There  i-  a  tlouti  h  to  the  t  licet  that  he  touii  1 
V  iiHf  of  hi-  fo<  .d  liiiM<  n  aw.i\-  h\-  the  r.it  •  in  thr 
tria-und   >kulh.     lie  that  .i^  it   may.  the  white 
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man  broiic:ht  the  skulls  out  of  the  house  and  ar- 
nmgecl  them  in  a  line  beside  the  path,  sixteen  poor 
skulls  amazed  at  the  stars.  Behind  these  he  set 
up  two  minguncmclan  —  small  wooden  idols  — 
sitting  passive  among  these  ruins.  So  I  saw  them 
next  morning,  and  so  they  were  seen  of  common 
eyes,  both  of  men  and  women.  Who  shall  say 
what  thoughts  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
of  Benzork's  town,  or  with  what  emotions  the 
Christians  looked  at  this  shame  of  the  past? 
For  myself,  I  could  not  look  at  these  things 
of  darkness  under  the  morning  sun  with  any 
lightness  of  heart.  Mr.  llemingersaw  Benzork's 
little  daughter  step  off  the  path  to  walk  directly 
in  front  of  the  line,  —  a  very  bold,  bad  action 
indeed,  and  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  little 
girl's  reputation,  for  had  not  she  once  slapped 
the  faces  of  the  unwinking  min^uncmclan,  the 
ver>'  same  that  watched  her  from  behind  the 
skulls?  And  did  she  not,  for  this  ofTense,  suffer 
a  sore  disease  of  her  guilty  arm?  Presently  the 
fetishes  were  gathered  up  by  black  soldiers,  who 
took  them  up  the  government  hill,  and  from 
there,  by  order  of  authority,  they  were  tlirown 
into  the  river;  which  is  a  reason,  if  anotlier  were 
needed,  why  one  had  best  not  drink  ri\-er  water. 
One  evening  after  these  evejits  I  saw  tlie  white 
man  sitting  in  front  of  his  tent  playing  a  pleasing 
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air,  in  which  ho  paused  to  Ik)\v  to  mv  with  mild 
0)urlt>y.  Bcnzork  has  not  yt't  returned  to  liis 
(Usccrati-d  hearth;  })Ut  one  of  liis  Httle  (hiu.i;ht(TS, 
three  years  of  age,  has  been  sent  to  liim  that  she 
may  l)e  turnid  o\er  to  a  man  who  has  !)ouglit  her. 
Hen/.luiH  is  a  young  Xgumha  who  assists  in 
the  seli(K)l  and  has  many  talents.  1  le  is  the  dress- 
maker of  tliis  region.  1  le  is  very  kind  and  gi-ntle 
with  stupid  Httle  children.  I'Or  a  long  time  he 
has  been  paying  goods  on  a  girl,  -guns  and 
goats  and  many  hundreds  of  little  iron  objects 
called  X.suhd,  that  are  currency  for  women.  ( )ne 
day  he  hears  that  Minko.  son  of  a  big.  bad 
headman,  is  in  the  running  and  likely  to  win  out. 
for  all  that  Hen/.luili  has  the  start  of  him  in 
goods.  Henzhuli  takes  a  N'acation  to  talk  this 
j)ala\er,  and  finds  that  the  people  of  the  girl's 
\  Ill.ige  fa\'or  tlu-  other  man.  .\nd  when  the  girl 
says  she  will  ha\-e  Hen/huli  or  none,  they  tie 
her  up  with  bu>h  rope,  and  make  off  with  her 
into  thf  forc'-t.  'S'ou  can  think  if  Ren/huli  is 
h.ippy.  lie  c<»mes  back  to  Lolodorf,  and  an  .u- 
( ount  of  thf  aff.iir  goe>  "  \i\)  on  the  hill,"  that  i'^, 
to  the  go\  criuui  rit  po^t.  And  one  day  alon-  i  lu- 
ro.KJ  conie^-  ;i  lilr  of  p(oj)lc,  the  girl  with  lnr 
jx-ojilc  and  Minko  with  hi--,  picttN  wrll  ladiii 
with  ^oo(N,  r.in/huli'^  goo(|^.  whi(  !i  tht\  i\- 
jxi  t   to   pa\'   bai  k,   as   tli<\-   (iitainly   t\i)e<  t    to 
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"stand"  in  the  palaver.  But  not  so.  The  gov- 
ernor listens  to  them  and  he  listens  to  Benzhuli, 
and  then,  for  all  he  is  German,  conduets  himself 
like  a  true  Xgumha  "cutter  of  palavers."  Plac- 
ing two  sticks  on  the  ground,  he  names  them  for 
the  rivals,  and  "Which  will  you  have?"  he  asks 
the  girl.  She,  in  the  face  of  her  oppressors,  takes 
the  Benzhuli  stick.  "You  belong  to  mc,"  says 
Benzhuli  (Dr.  Lehman  had  heard  him  talking 
the  day  before  to  Minko  about  "our  woman"). 

So  they  come  down  the  hill  together.  Pres- 
ently they  appear  at  the  station,  Benzhuli  a  very 
smiling  school-teacher  and  dressmaker,  but  poor 
Mvunga  sad  and  shrinking  and  timid,  as  how 
could  she  be  else?  It  is  no  light  matter  to  break 
through  the  custom  of  a  country,  and  women 
are  sorry  pioneers.  Since  then  her  husband  the 
dressmaker  has  made  her  a  garment,  and  her 
husband  the  teacher  has  taught  her  the  alphal^et, 
and  she  quite  blooms  in  school,  for  she  is  a  pretty 
girl  with  more  than  average  poise. 

I  have  told  you  of  these  two  events  because 
they  are  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  these 
people.  In  all  the  community  there  is  wagging 
of  heads,  —  the  heads  of  the  elders,  —  for  the 
old  things  are  passing  away.  Two  weeks  ago 
last  Sunday  there  was  held  in  the  church,  after 
the  morning  service,   a  meeting  called   by   the 
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\.t:umha  rhri^ti.in^  at  their  own  instiv^atlon,  to 
{■oii^iiKr  the  j^i\in,^  aii<i  takiii.;  ot  ui\i's  williout 
prici'.  I  cannot  iin(lrr>tan(l  X^uniha.  so  I  did 
not  know  what  was  said,  nor  do  I  think  that  iht- 
niis>ionarii'S  look  for  an\'  niatirial  n-suhs  from 
this  nuttini,'.  liut  ronsidrr  wliat  it  nic-ans  that 
thrrc  should  \k'  a  few  nn-n  in  any  African  coni- 
nuinity  who  \-oicc  such  ideas.  Wni  cannot  fancy 
liow  deeply  coni{)licated  this  marriage  system  is 
nor  how  many  ramifications  there  ma\'  he  to  a 
"woman  pala\ir."  The  other  da\'  Mr.  Hem- 
ini^er  was  sitting:  in  a  hut  talkin;:  with  two  mem- 
bers of  his  con;<rei;ation.  wi\es  of  one  hu.-liand. 
He  was  talking  to  tln-m  ahout  their  ^iu'-;.  which 
were  of  an  oi)\ious  charact*  r:  the  \'oun..;ir 
woman  had  been  accu--ed  of  stealin;<  food.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  eMer,  W'awa.  she  of  tiie  ten 
( hildren.  fi\c  of  tiiem  dead  and  fix'e  of  tliem 
cruel.  "W'awa."  said  he,  "win*  cannot  \  ou  li\'c 
at  i)e,i(c  with  thi>  wife  of  your  hu-li.md.-'  \\'\\v 
are  yi  »u  alw  a\'^  (luarnlim:  .•'  "  (  I  he\-  are  ii(  <ti  «ri'  ui- 
xrapiHrs. )  "  \\  ell,"  ^.ii(l  W'aw  a.  "  -he  w  a^  Ihui.  !;( 
with  one  of  my  (hildren  .md  I  caniK't  for-,  i  it," 
I'\'  the  la-t  ^te.imer  there  (  .uiie  from  Anieii,  a 
the  l.iti  -t  t  r;m  !  ii ;.  .11  into  I'ailiiof  Matk.liiI.e. 
and  John;  we  .i!read\   l!.t\<-  .i  \h\v  M.ittli,  w   .md 

Alt-.        d"o-d,l\-      tllei-     \',fre     p'lf      I'll      til-'      IIllll.it. 

And  what  joy  in  the  little  I  lui-tian  (onimuni- 
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ties,  what  haste  to  l)uy  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
what  caressing  of  Httle  l)lack;  hooks,  and  liow 
Ngwa's  teeth  shone,  and  his  eyes,  when  in  a 
state  of  exalted  extravagance  he  bought  two, 
calling  out  to  his  wife,  "1  give  you  this!"  I 
think  that  this  deep,  African  joy  in  His  Word 
must  be  a  very  flower  of  prayer  before  God. 

December  23. 
When  I  first  came  here,  —  with  our  four  days* 
trip  through  the  forest  like  four  green  doors 
shutting  out  life  as  I  know  it,  I  thought  Lolodorf 
sunk  out  of  the  world;  but  now  I  see  better;  it 
is  really  a  most  cosmopolitan  region  subject  to 
most  animated  events.  The  great  highway  that 
passes  our  gate  is  a  river  of  life,  —  a  mingling 
of  many  waters  drawn  from  the  dark  places  of 
the  interior.  The  long  hies  of  carriers,  that  make 
from  the  interior  to  the  beach  and  back  again, 
stop  in  this  neighborhood  overnight;  many  sleep 
in  the  station  palaver  house,  which  was  built 
that  they  might  rest  in  it,  and  so  hear  the  Word 
of  C^iod,  Always  when  I  walk  out  of  an  afternoon 
and  meet  the  carawms  coming  or  g()ing,  laden 
with  ivory  or  rubber  or  trade  gootls,  —  men  and 
women  so  differentiated  by  tribal  distinction 
that  e\-en  a  no\lce  ma\'  know  onc^  brown  pec^j^le 
from  another,  —  I  feel  a  breath  of  the  air  from 
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the  interior  pass  with  them;  you  know  the  feel- 
ing one  has  al^out  a  ship  from  foreign  lands. 
The  work  at  LoN^dorf  is  very  much  under  this 
spell  (jf  "unhappy  far-olT  things";  our  horizons, 
every  way  l)ut  seaward,  tr()ul)le  the  imagination 
and  allure  it,  t(M);  when  we  l(K)k  toward  the  sea 
we  are  all,  I  suppose,  at  home. 

I  very  much  admire  Mrs.  Lehman's  dealings 
with  these  Xgumba  women,  and  I  am  trying  to 
learn  of  her.  I  am  trying.  t(K),  to  get  into  some 
sort  of  \ital  touch  with  them.  1  make  them 
visits,  >itting  in  their  huts  watching  them  grind- 
ing seeds,  or  mashing  plantains,  or  fussing  o\er 
kettles  of  food  which  boil  over  little  lires  on  the 
clay  lloor  of  the  hut.  Sitting  like  this.  I  am  often 
sili'iit,  hut  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  that,  - 
the\'  are  too  jirimitivi-  to  he  oppressed  hy  silenci'. 
Sometimes  wi-  talk  as  well  as  we  may,  and  1  was 
taking  account  last  ni.;;ht  of  the  suhjects  Uj)on 
whicli  we  touch.  They  are  reduced  to  thes<-: 
their  (  hildren,  we  talk  ahout  tlu-m  with  great 
succi>>,  maiu'  women  ha\'e  none,  whiih  is 
more  than  (oniiniiuly  n.kI  here;  tin-ir  lahors,  in 
the  ^ardi-n  .md  in  the  Iimu-i-;  ("rod.  tluir  cxixi-i- 
(•nce,->  of  hi^  ^oodnc-N.  and  mine;  suhjci  t-.  nou 
will  agree,  worn  with  the  liandlin;^  of  (In-  ;;i'iiera- 
tious;  hut  al\\a\>  it  ^eem~.  that  there  are  new 
children,  and  new  lahors,  and  to  tiiese  women 
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all  the  goodnesses  of  God  are  new.    So  we  try 
to  get  together. 

January  ii,  1905. 

I  have  come  from  an  evening  stroll  under  a 
half-moon  directly  overhead.  In  front  of  the 
palaver  house  were  five  little  fires,  and  about 
these  sat  groups  of  carriers,  —  I  cannot  imagine 
why,  as  the  night  is  stifling.  But  there  they  sit 
in  brown  huddles  talking  and  laughing  in  a 
muffled  sort  of  fashion,  —  and  so  they  will  sit 
doubtless  for  hours.  The  talking  keeps  up  in  the 
palaver  house  pretty  far  into  the  night.  By  the 
boys'  house  was  another  fire,  and  all  these  fires 
made  brilliant  rents  in  the  soft  veil  of  the  moon- 
light. Ndenga's  door  was  open,  so  I  looked  in. 
There  sat  his  little  sister,  sitting  very  straight 
and  thin  beside  a  small,  smoking  thread  of  light, 
• —  a  lamp  with  a  round  wick  and  without  a 
chimney.  She  was  sewing  on  a  little  dress  for 
herself;  and  I  felt,  in  her  isolation  and  her  occu- 
pation, the  invisible  bars  which  shut  the  minis- 
ter's little  girl  away  from  the  little  heathen  girls 
in  the  town. 

January  14. 
Nzhia  and   his  wife   have   given   birth   to  a 
child,  —  which   is  an  Xgumba  account  of   the 
event.    You,   being  provincial,   cannot    be  ex- 
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piTtcd  to  ft'fl  the  wciy^'lit  of  the  news,  but  you 
are  to  l)elie\'e  nie  when  I  tell  you  how  nice  a 
hai)j)eninv;  it  is.  I  heard  of  it  late  Thurxlay 
afternoon,  when  the  nian-chiUl  was,  sa\\  .m 
hour  old;  our  friends  and  neighbors  were  i;al- 
lopin;;  to  see  it.  Hut  I  sent  over  word  that  I 
would  call  tlu-  ne.xt  day;  and  I  sent,  too,  a  little 
note  carefully  dated,  that  it  mij;ht  serve,  if  need 
be,  for  ccTtifu^ite  of  birth;  this  I  pirnied  to  some 
superb  ri'd  tlannel  which  came  in  my  bo.K.  The 
next  day  Mrs.  Lehman  and  I  walked  ovi-r  to 
call  and  oh,  the  little  darlin;;!  The  father  saw 
us  while  we  were  yet  afar  otT,  and  put  the  bc-^t 
robe  on  his  son,  one  that  Mrs.  Lehman  h.id 
sent  them,  so  wlun  we  arri\'e<l  the  baby  lay 
in  ^tale.  in  a  little  white  ni.;;ht-^lip,  witli  the 
red  tlamiel  folded  into  a  neat  small  stjuan-  which 
ornamented  his  stomach.  The  red  llannd  was 
most  bfcomini,';  little  black  babies  are  prettier 
than  lit  tic  white  ones.  This  one  slei)t.  and  oh, 
wondt  r  of  ufiiidcr-^  that  amazed  \'our  mI---ion- 
ary,  it  lo(  iked  like  it  ^  mother!  Ihere  •-at  Maliir^M, 
droMpiii'^'  a  hifb-.  h'-r  (n4'imar\'  Io\(l\-  -unle 
toiK  he(I  uith  a  dittiTeiK  e,  a  kind  >  <\  u.m  iiap- 
pine-s;  and  there  on  it->  eiandniot  her'--  bare 
kne<  -  -l.pt  th.'  bal>\-.  hi-  little  i.v<-  lit  b\-  jii. 
nioihi-r"^  -mill-,  le.hn  <  d  t<»  -uc  h  a  laint  iHcker 
of  -weetne^s  and  lis'ht . 
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January  20. 

The  Lipperts  are  here,  —  I  go  to  the  beach 
\viih  Dr.  Lippert  on  I-Viday  next.  They  tell  me 
that  the  road  has  been  cut  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  forest,  where  before  there  was  a 
thread  of  a  path. 

Vou  should  have  seen  a  small  agitated  man 
who  appeared  this  afternoon  with  a  tale  of  his 
wife  and  her  death  by  Ngi,  which  is  a  form  of 
magic.  He  wore  a  cloth  from  his  w^aist  down,  and 
a  shirt;  he  was  not  conspicuously  a  savage  in 
aspect,  but  oh,  the  dreadful  dark  heart  of  him  as 
he  told  —  with  the  utmost  animation  touched 
with  some  sort  of  sinister  pride,  a  kind  of  com- 
placency that  took  account  of  what  distinction 
there  may  be  in  such  direct  dealings  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  —  the  tale  of  the  poor 
woman's  end.    Dreadful  little  man! 

West  Africa,  Sunday,  January  29. 
We  left  Lolodorf  for  our  conference  at  the 
beach  at  midnight  on  Thursday,  There  was  a 
veiled  moon,  —  a  very  diffused  light,  —  so  that 
the  path  was  perfectK'  plain  and  not  checkered. 
Nights  are  so  wonderful!  This  one,  on  the  wan 
path,  with  the  dark  forest  rising  from  it  on 
either  sitle,  the  sighing  of  the  forest,  the  breath- 
ing of  it,  the  heav\',  melancholy  dripi)ings  of  it, 
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—  you  cannot  know  wliat  it  was  like.  And  then 
the  occasional  oNcrflow  of  the  ni(H)nIight  escap- 
ing; the  clouds  and  lyin^'  a  spilt,  opalescent  k'^'^'V 
on  the  road;  the  huddle  of  brown  huts  by  the 
\vi\y  ^'w'mv^  out  odors  of  w(K)d  fire  and  showing 
fireli;<ht  from  all  xhv  cracks;  and  everywhere  by 
the  road,  in  the  open  spaces  before  the  houses, 
at  the  foot  of  the  s^re.it  cottonw(M)d  trees,  the 
little  tires  built  1)\-  the  carriers,  --little  tires 
sho\\irv<  \  iolct  li^dits  and  crimson,  and  pallid 
blue,  huiKlrt'ds  of  little  jewel  tires,  and  aI)out 
them  the  ground  black  with  sleeping  men.  So 
the  carriers  sleep;  they  cast  .i^ide  their  burdens 
and  their  loin-cloth,  "and  so  v^oocl-nii^ht !" 

I  had  one  carrier  too  few,  three  inste.id  of 
four,  to  bear  the  hammock  b\'  twos,  and  so  I 
wa--  fiirci-d  to  walk  a  Kf^at  deal,  aivl  \'ou  canu'it 
think  how  >tranv:e  ;i  Limbo  I  tr.u'er^ed.  I  a;n 
Mire  that   1  --aw  ((uite  .i  thnu-^and   hnlit  --leep ts. 

Winn  \\c  rea(lie(I  /imbiit,  whieh  i^  .i  bi^' 
pala\"r  Iimh-c  (.11  t^p  <.f  the  mountain  wliieli  we 
had  (  liinbi  d  .ill  ni.  hi  and  where  we  had  i>iir 
((ilfef,  wi-  iMiind  t  \M »  uhit''  mi'ii.  -one  a  bi.; 
(  <  •(  (  M]  ilant  a!  ii  Ml  man  Iiiintia.^  Iab<ir"er-;  li<-  had 
<)\(r  I  \\  I  •  liundr' d  in  t'lw,  iind-r  ua\'  t'>r  \  le- 
Ii.iia:  til'-  Mthrr  \\a-  a  tiad'-r  u  In  >  hat'-  "lh(- 
wli"Ii-   bl'.'MK    (  ,,a    1." 

All    (\a\    until   ii'Mdi  d'lwn   the  iipiiintain   with 
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the  talking  river  hidden  in  the  ravine.  Beautiful 
more  than  I  can  say,  but  oh,  the  missionary's 
game  knee!  By  noon,  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
I  lay  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  walk  any 
farther  for  fear  I  should  weep  and  hurt  every- 
body's feelings.  "Go  on  to  Lam,"  said  I,  "and 
get  two  men."  Bekalli  was  so  kind  to  me;  he 
was  one  of  the  three  carrj'ing  me,  and  he  as- 
sured me  that  they  were  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  way.  So  we  went  on,  and  presently  I  was 
crossing  a  river  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  there  was 
Lam!  Xgo6,  the  teacher  at  Lam,  has  a  very 
grand  hut,  and  I  lay  on  his  tal)le  until  my  bed 
arrived.  Do  not  ask  any  questions  about  Lam; 
it  is  doubtless  an  imposing  village,  but  I  was 
sunk  in  deep  waters  of  rest  all  that  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  little  meeting;  it  was 
nice.  We  left  Lam  the  next  morning  an  hour 
before  dawn,  under  a  resigned  moon;  my  fourth 
carrier,  the  lost  man,  had  arri\'ed,  and  so  I  was 
free  to  ride  In  the  hammock  when  I  chose. 

Batanga,  February  i. 
That  day  —  Saturday  —  was  such  a  happi- 
ness, a  green  curtain  between  me  and  the  night 
in  the  native  house.  I  loathe  sleeping  in  a 
nati\"e  house;  you  can't  think  how  glad  of  my 
tent  I  am.    Mfan  was  our  next  stop,  a  big  new 
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town  built  by  tlv  onlir  of  the  ^oN-crnor  to 
secure  safel\'  for  Ir.ivtKr--  in  this  K^eat  stretch 
of  hush.  Here  I  had  a  palaver  house  all  to  nn- 
S4.1f;  only  I  had  a  woman  sK-ep  in  the  housi-  with 
nie,  Incause  1  )r.  Lippert  was  di>turlK'd  to  ha\e 
nie  alone.  On  the  Sunday,  we  had  nieetini^s 
amoni;  the  trees  of  the  fort-st ;  there  were  people 
in  the  audience,  too.  That  e\'enini^\  at  (hnk,  1 
lu'ld  my  first  me(■tint^^  There  were  jH-rhaps  forty 
women,  very  lM)i>terous.  We  wen.-  by  the  ri\cr; 
there  were  hrellies  about  in  the  .^ras^.  and  in  the 
far,  far  sky  small  early  stars.  Thf  next  da\'  we 
stc)j){)ed  at  noon,  "and  the  rain  fell  upon  that 
hous<-";  \\c  u«ri' v^lad  to  be  sheltered  that  niv^ht. 
For  l.ick  of  sutticiiTit  shelter  in  the  town,  a 
mi^  rable  luKJdlr  of  huts,  -  four  of  our  (Mra\Mn 
slept  in  one  half  (>\  my  hou-e,  one  of  them  a 
woman.  When  the  rats  made  too  much  noi-^e, 
I  turiitd  oil  m\-  (lectric  lamp,  and  wa-  i^ratefiil 
th.tt  m\-  net  j)re\cnted  me  from  seeim;  them. 
W'e  made  il.itaiiL^a  .it  a  little  after  noon  of  the 
next  day. 

'I  li(  le  Were  .1  eoof]  m.uu'  Tailii  in  the  car, nan. 

and    tlle\     \M   K     -IK   h    fun.       To.  .[     Iiiluni    -Uttelici    -.o 

111  IK  li  \\  il  h  hi-  tei  t   and  !■  m  ,'r.<  d.   - micalK  .  I  !ie 

(  liini-A'  MI  til  that  he  1  ..  '~>i>ini'  ot  the  men  wi-ic 
Im  .lilt  il-  ,  I'ailii  ti  I  'III  I  III.  pi'  1.1  d  111'  II.  till!  >  if 
iiimiof.    whim  il  ,il    (o   ,1   d'.iii'.      1  lii\    think    it 
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would  Ix)  nicer  if  I  were  to  Ix,"  married.  They 
asked  how  old  I  am;  they  said  that  they 
"saw  me  beautiful ";  that  for  an  old  person, 
I  was  very  "new,"  and  still  able  to  do  many 
things. 

March  24. 
To-day  I  started  out  on  one  of  the  main  roads, 
and  as  I  passed  through  the  towns  I  put  my 
head  in  at  e\ery  brown  hut  and  said  who  would 
might  follow  me;  that  I  meant  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Biali's  town.  Presently  I  might  be  seen  to 
lead  a  straggling  single  file  of  women,  —  yet  not 
so  single  either,  for  almost  e\'cry  one  had  a 
child  slung  to  her  shoulder  by  a  strap.  To  these 
were  added  a  few  small  boys  who  very  much 
admire  me.  So  we  walked  along  the  road,  which 
left  the  open,  sunny  spaces  of  the  town  and 
dropped  into  a  hollow  of  the  forest,  very  cool 
and  green.  And  arriving  at  Biali's  town,  we  con- 
sorted under  a  roof  which  will  some  day,  per- 
haps, develop  walls.  Xow  it  is  open  to  all  the 
winds,  which  is  more  of  an  ad\-antage  than  you 
are  likely  to  realize.  The  missionary,  seated  on 
a  gin  box,'  was  sufficiently  elevated  above  her 
audience,  which  sat  upon  the  ground.  So  I  led 
the  little  meeting  in  a  species  of  Bulu  of  which 

'   Boxes  in  which  l)ottlcs  of  gin  arc  carried  inland. 
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it  is  a  shame  so  miirh  as  to  speak.  I  sp<~)ke  to 
them  a>  will  as  I  might  about  Christ  and  the 
G(MHi  Samaritan. 

On  the-  way  home  wc  passrcl  a  sick  carrier  wlio 
was  hcing  left  by  his  fellows  on  the  open  road, 
and  with  no  more  comfort  than  he  was  likely  to 
^(.•t  from  a  fire  they  had  built  him.  When  we 
neared  him  his  friends  were  runnintj  from  him, 
though  I  t(K)k  them  to  l)e  running  from  an  im- 
pending rain;  but  a  lad  who  had  come  with  me 
from  the  meiting  knew  his  people  better,  and 
the  coincidence  mo\ed  him.  I  lere  was  his  chance 
to  be  a  good  Samaritan!  ;\nd  I  left  him  calling 
out  shame  upon  the  prii-st  and  the  Le\ite.  and 
hc)l(ling  out  to  the  sutTerer  glittering  possibilities 
of  relief  at  the  hands  of  1  )r.  Li-hman.  I)on't 
a-k  for  the  end  of  this  stor\-.  for  I  was  running 
home  under  an  angry  sky  —  you  know  that 
there  wa>  only  one  Samaritan  in  the  parable 

Af'TlI    lO. 

To-day  I  called  U[V)n  my  neighbors.  Mo-t  of 
them  ucrr  (ooking  at  that  tinn-  of  daw  four 
in  the  afternoon,  -ittiu.;  at  the  opi  niii/N  of 
th"  ir  h<>u-t->.  (.11  little  gin  Imx.-^  w.  .rn  dark  and 
-^hin\-  b\-  (ontiinial  u>c.  TiitA-  sit,  Mr.jinarile.  a 
lit  tie  to  ollc  side  of    tile  open  ill.',   t  heir  li  .'  -  visible 

from  the  street,  but  not    their  fates  mil.  s>  they 
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lean  out  to  give  a  greeting.  When  I  step  ov^er  the 
high  sill,  I  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  openinj; 
on  a  similar  box.  vSometimes  they  are  peelin.15 
plantains  with  characteristic  deft  movements. 
These  they  drop  into  an  iron  pot  that  goes 
presently  onto  the  log  fire  between  two  beds,  — 
there  are  generally  four  beds  in  each  hut,  with 
a  fire  between  each  two.  The  African  likes  to 
sleep  up  against  a  flame,  and  one  of  the  most 
haunting  things  in  this  country  is  the  odor 
exhaled  by  the  tight-shut  houses  at  night,  of 
wood  fire  and  crowded  humanity. 

Do  you  wonder  wliat  I  say  to  the  women 
when  I  sit  in  their  huts?  You  could  hardly 
evolve  matter  so  simple  —  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
soil.  There  is  an  old  blind  woman  whom  I  visit, 
—  and  she  must  always  hear  how,  when  she 
goes  to  heaven,  she  will  see.  Nothing  is  real  to 
her  but  that  prospect,  and  she  wheedles  it  out 
of  me  in  twenty  different  ways.  Because  she 
may  not  see  this  world,  —  in  which  she  has 
played  a  rather  unamiable  part,  —  I  talk  to  her 
about  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  Christ;  but 
not  as  I  would  have  talked  before  I  came  here. 
It  always  ends  by  my  assuring  her  that  when 
she  reaches  the  town  of  God  she  will  see.  "Then 
I  shall  not  go  sol^"'  she  asks,  tapping  on  the  mud 
floor  with  her  staff. 
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April  l.V 

Mrs.    Lehman   and    I   have  Ixm  out   in   the 

ni(K»nli^ht.   W'c  wm-  walking  on  tlu-  road,  where* 
there  .irr  hundreds  of  c'arriers  sK-cpinv;  to-ni_i;ht. 
Tluir  Hltlc   tires  were  alread\-   luillt    and    thiir 
hroun  bodies  iie.ijxd  al»out  theni.   As  we  passed 
the  1)!,;^  i:o\  trnnient  pahi\"er  house,  some  of  them 
called  out  that   they  wanted  to  hear  the  W'oril 
of  Ciod.     So   Mrs.    Leliman   talked   to  them.     I 
supi>ose  that  alK)ut  tifty  formally  listined.  'I'liey 
were  a  typical  crowd,   except    for  some   Ilausa 
men  who  were  shockingly  o\-erdri'>sed.  as  u>ual; 
one  of  these  \-ery  ostentatiou>ly  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  our  heathen  rites.    .\11  the  air  was 
thick  with  smoke  so  that  the  plantain  tree-^  l»y 
the  road-ide  were   \iiled,   and   between   us  and 
the   hi<h    iihunination  of   the  moon  there  wa->  a 
lilue  ha/e.    They  li-teiied  to  Mrs.  Lehman  with 
tlu  ir  (  Iiaraeteii-tic  NohiLle  and  animated  atten- 
tion, and  when  ^he  (-.ime  to  an  ii\(\  and  >tarted 
home,    tl!e\'  I  '  >niplained.     "I    mu^t    u'o  home   to 
m\'  three  (  liihheii  in  the  htiu-e."     Thi^  explana- 
tion   -plead    fr-'iM    iii.m    ti"    man.    and    v;ralilieil 
e\"er\'  one.  a-,   I    ha\c  --tin  it   <]>  >  .in\'  nmnlit  [■  ( .f 
time-.    "Aha'    sIl-  lia^  t  hie.- (  liiMreii '    ^h,    ;•,.,■-, 
to  hi-r   three  <  liil  lien ' "     And    ilie\-   wei.    .ill   ,i^ 

ple.i-(  d     a--     l\ii(.(\e|t      \\(iu!d     be.       I     WiindiT 

what  i-  m\  e.\(U-e  f' >r  :/'iin.;  h<inie.-' 
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April  17. 

To-day  has  been  one,  to  some  extent,  of  events. 
The  dwarf  lK)y  who  has  just  entered  school 
drank  the  medicine  for  the  donkey's  sores.  It 
hurt  dreadfully,  and  we  are  afraid  it  will  make 
him  homesick,  — ■  not  exactly  the  medicine,  for 
he  got  rid  of  that  right  away,  but  the  event. 
And  one  of  the  monkeys  got  loose  and  came  t(j 
school.  It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play. 
He  bit  a  boy  and  so  the  teacher  put  him  out. 

Now  it  is  afternoon.  I  call  to  Sanyana,  a 
schoolboy  (I  am  studying  by  the  river  to- 
day), "Vou  haven't  killed  a  fish?"  And  he 
calls  back  from  the  raft  of  logs  which  he  has 
tied  to  a  tree  which  runs  out  into  the  ri\er, 
"Ves,"  meaning  "  Ves,  I  haven't."  I  can't 
help  but  fancy  that  he  should  be  working  and 
is  n't;  but  then  /  should  be  studying  Bulu  and 
am  not,  so  I  keep  (juiet.  Presently  in  the  silence 
vivid  birds  come  out  from  under  overhanging 
branches  and  skim  the  water.  They  are  fisher- 
men. And  as  the  sun  gets  lower,  great  stretches 
of  the  river  are  silver,  and  over  the  shaken 
surface  float  yellow  leaves  and  little  detached 
weeds,  like  little  barks  with  green  silk  sails  full 
of  a  wind  I  cannot  feel.  These  weeds  grow  in 
back-water  and  are  of  a  delicate  green  like  jade, 
but  luminous. 
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April  1 8. 

A  few  minutes  a.c:o  a  Mark  {>oy  arri\t'(l  on  the 
porch  in  a  ^rt-at  luirr\',  an(i  stt  about  wipinj;  his 
ftft  like  a  well-trained  doi;  Ix-fore  enterinv,'  the 
house.  Tlure  was  c|uite  an  air  of  bustle  al>out 
this  performance.  I  supposed  the  boy  to  have 
arrived  on  an  errand  of  importance.  As  he  came 
into  the  lighted  room  it  proved  to  Ix,'  liitum. 
*'\Vhat  do  you  hunt?"  asked  I.  "  My  hat,"  said 
he;  "  I  hate  to  sleep  far  away  from  my  hat.  My 
hat  and  I,  wi'  sleep  in  one  place!"  So  ofT  he 
went  in  the  m(K)nli,i;ht,  with  his  atrocious  hat 
under  his  arm.  Hut  there  was  somethin;^'  very 
(juaint  about  the  eagerness  of  this  (jutst. 

lilt.  May  .V 
Here  I  am  where  I  have  come  to  study  proper 
lUilu  among  the  Hulu  juople.  I-^Iat  is  ovi-r  fifty 
miles  east  of  Lolodorf.  I  must  say  the  study  of 
Hulu  worries  me.  I  am  working  at  it  with  a 
will,  liut  more  will  than  anything  else.  I  sit 
down  in  a  jtal,i\-er  house  and  li^ten  to  the  men 
talk,  ^'e>te^day  I  h«Mrd  a  u\i»{  animated  j),ila- 
\tr  about  a  woman  and  one  .Xdun^^o,  and  a 
^•oat.  Hit-  of  ■-M;^ar-cane  stalk  were  spread  upou 
the  ground  a^  the  (  haraeter--  took  tli<-  -^ta.M'. 
'1  he  Woman  euti-rs  a  -trip  of  <talk.  NduniM) 
enters  —  another  strip  laid  *]> >\\n  witii  a  dis(  rim- 
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inating  squint  of  the  eye;  the  goat,  placed  at  a 
safe  distance;  and  tlien  four  little  strips  laid 
down  and  adjusted  with  a  final  pat  —  these 
were  the  woman's  children.  What  drama  was 
enacted  by  these  animated  strips  is  beyond  my 
guessing,  but  they  moved  about  their  little  stage 
to  the  disapproval  of  their  audience.  Truly 
their  doings  would  seem  to  have  been  shocking. 
Only  one  man  laughed  at  the  play,  and  him  I 
took  to  be  Xdungo  in  the  flesh,  who  could  not 
see  himself  so  dramatic  without  audible  joy  and 
self-approval.  Presently  the  man  who  was  de- 
claiming stopped  to  look  at  me,  all  his  gesture 
at  rest  and  the  hre  of  his  eloquence  flickering, 
"Why  is  white  woman  here?"  incjuired  he. 

"I  have  sat  down  to  hear  the  Bulu  speak,  but 
if  you  hate  to  have  me  here  I  shall  go." 

How  he  liked  this  reply  and  took  me  for  the 
nice  sensible  person  that  I  am!  "That  is  good," 
said  he.  "You  may  stay  and  listen  to  me"; 
which  I  did. 

I  am  tr\-ing  to  get  a  little  Bulu  girl  to  live  in 
the  house  with  me,  who  will,  it  may  be,  lo\-e  me. 
But  I  cannot,  of  course,  exact  this  exercise  of 
her  afTections,  and  I  shall  have  to  be  very  severe 
and  very  watchful  if  I  get  her.    • 

I  must  tell  you  —  Malinga  and  Mboshi  came 
over  to  Elat  from  Lolodorf  with  their  husbands 
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who  are  stiidyinc:  for  the  ministry  under  Mr. 
l)a.i;er.  And  these  two  women  goini^  out  from 
their  own  country  found  all  the  world  strani;e, 
and  I-^lat  a  i>al)\lonish  eity.  When  they  lu-.ird  of 
my  comin:4  they  lay  awaki-  at  ni^dits.  and  whm 
I  came  their  homcsiek  hearts  fairly  altered  the 
([uality  of  their  \-oices.  When  I  sit  d(nvn  with 
them  in  tluir  hut,  the  i^ossip  of  I^jlcniorf  re- 
counted hy  me,  and  sun,;;  antiphonally  l)y  them, 
is  nothing  short  of  lyric. 

May  7. 
To-day  I  held  a  meeting  in  Mrs.  Lij^pcrt's 
stead.  I  walked  throu.gh  a  charming  l>it  of 
forest  to  the  \illaiKn'.  A  man  heat  on  the  eall 
drum  the  eall  to  uonun,  and  I  waited  in  the 
l)ala\'er  hou-^e  for  them  to  come.  The  sun  heat 
erialK'  on  the  roof  and  all  the  fre-h  air  hum.;; 
around  outride  the  two  openinv;s  into  the  stn-et, 
fi  ire  and  aft.  rrcxntly  the  women  Ixv^an  to 
arri\c,  -  a  hrown  K  y;  thrust  into  one  ol  the 
oi)enin.;;s.  a  hrown  liod\'  to  follow,  uiuil  .ill  the 
pala\er  hed-;  are  fillifl  with  womiii.  j  t'Mik 
mental  noii  ->  on  the  attire  of  one.  that    I    nn\,ht 

rep' irt    to   yoll.     she   Wi  lie    a    hu-tlc   ot     ImH-    IiMmiU 

^'.r.r---.  d\<(l  oiam'f  and  Mark,  .uid  .itlaclnd  to 
her  1 K  r-'  iH  1  i\"  t  u<  I  -t  rip-  ot  dnr-  kin,  t  Ik  i-  han^:- 
iiie  in  two  rilToii--  fr«  iin    her  hip-  to  hi  r  knees. 
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Two  leopard's  teeth  hung  at  her  neck  from  a 
necklace  of  elephant's  hair.  Draped  on  one  side 
of  her  pufTed  and  beaded  hair  hung  a  string 
of  some  forty  or  more  dog's  teeth.  Two  long 
feathers  were  thrust  in  her  hair.  All  her  face 
and  neck  glistened  with  palm  oil.  To  have  lx.'en 
complete,  she  should  have  had  brass  coils  from 
her  knees  to  her  ankles,  a  tremendous  big  brass 
ring  or  two,  and  to  have  been  rul)bed  with  red 
powder  from  the  redwood  tree.  She  was,  even 
lacking  these  characteristic  embellishments,  a 
sufficiently  interesting  figure.  I  have  taken  no 
account  of  her  tattooing ;  it  was  a  matter  of  fishes 
pretty  generally  distributed.  The  other  women 
were  much  as  she  was  except  in  the  matter  of  age, 
which  seems  to  vary  here  as  elsewhere. 

^fay  14. 
I  begin  to  be  miserably  fluent  and  much  less 
conscious  of  my  medium.  I  can  quite  address 
myself  to  the  things  which  are  the  objects  of 
words  rather  than  just  deal  in  the  words  them- 
selves, as  I  have  done  most  of  the  time  before 
now.  Now  I  am  conscious  always  of  adjusting 
my  mode  of  thought,  of  seeking  some  trail  wliich 
will  lead  me  to  the  hidden  huts  where  these 
I^eople  li\-e  in  their  forest  of  ignorance.  Elat  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  me. 
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^^stl■r(I;ly  a  \>i^  (\ira\an  came  in  with  loads 
and  llu-  i)Iair  was  \ir\'  aniniatrd  wlun  the  inm 
came  for  llitir  pay.  1  luri'  was  llu-  ii>iial  i)ala\rr 
alM)Ut  thr  man  who  halrd  to  tarry  tlu-  food 
krtth',  wlun  it  rami-  his  turn,  and  so  kft  it  1k'- 
hind.  I  nc\ir  kiuw  a  carawm  but  h.id  one  such 
j;rir\  aiuf,  and  this  morning  thcrt'  is  a  hiv;  pala- 
\tr  in  Mr.  1  )av:(r's  study.  The  man.  who  ^its 
sprawled  out  on  the  white  man's  hrautiful  mat- 
tin,;(.  dfcl.irts  that  the  men  who  '^t and  about  him, 
—  with  their  arms  folded  or  with  rieht  hands  oil 
Kft  >houldfrs  .uul  li-ft  hands  on  ri:.;ht  shoulders, 
which  i>  the  nu)st  ch,iracteri--t ic  ot  .ittitudes,  — 
walked  Mil  Sunday.  The  aec  iwr  cries  to  1  lta\"en, 
but  the  at'cu-cd  stand  \  ers'  much  at  their  imm'. 
(  )nc  i--  drajMij  lik<-  .i  Koman  and  hold^  hi^  i  Ibow' 
with  a  rin;^cd  h.uid  bra---  rin.;-.  Auinhcr  has 
a  uhitc  tr.idi-  c<>ml»  --tuck  in  hi-  h.iir.  lit-  ha-  .i 
tifw  li  .iii-i  li  )t  h,  an<l  no  winter  wind  i  >t  erilii  i-ui 
<  .m  penctr.ilc  ili.it.  Au'ithrr  h.i-  a  white  y.n  la- 
in'^ lap  .ib' i\ '•  U' >  (I  )n-idiiablr  (M-tuiUf;  he  h.id, 
I  -hollld  jud.-e,  hiijied  I'l  (Minpli  te  it  when  lie 
-h.i'uld  be  paid,  and  i\' >\\  llieic  i^  a  hili  h.  In  I  he 
(iiit<r  (if  ihi-  I'l'iiii  i.iiid-  the  (MiK  t  111 'f,  ,ii.-lil\- 
piiniilr.e     ( \  pe        .1     bi.A'.n     lad     with    a     bit     >  <i 

bar  k  <  !<  ii  h  t '.  .  r'  In  ^  iial.i  d'v    -  ..  .ui  !   hi  ^  <  labi  i- 

ratilydie     id   li' ad    Iieaiii.     t!ii^   wa\    .nid    ih.il, 
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while  ho  wonders  at  the  furnishings  of  the  white 
man's  house. 

June. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  sec  the  dwarfs. 
Nzhia  went  with  me;  he  is  a  Christian  studying 
for  the  ministry,  a  man  who  has  often  gone  with 
Dr.  Lehman  on  similar  expeditions.  Beside 
Nzhia  I  took  Hitum  and  the  donkey.  S(j  we 
walked  along  single  file,  the  head  of  the  cara\'an 
first,  in  a  short  skirt  and  woolen  putties.  After 
me  came  Nzhia  carrying  an  umbrella  and  a 
lantern,  wearing  a  Mack  felt  hat,  a  white  singlet 
and  a  cloth;  and  looking  the  nice  decent  man 
that  he  is.  Then  came  Bitum,  his  loins  girt  with 
a  cloth,  and  his  burden  of  my  food  and  bedding 
strapi)e(l  to  his  back.  This  ])ack  projected  above 
his  head  a  foot  or  so,  and  gave  him  the  true 
carrier  air  of  being  topheavy.  The  donkey  had 
no  burden  at  all;  he  was  designed  to  carry  me, 
but  he  cunningly  intimated  that  were  I  in  any 
sort  of  rush  I  had  best  walk.  So  he  ambled 
along  with  that  air  of  covert  mischief  which 
makes  a  donke\-  no  fit  comrade  on  a  serious 
errand. 

Thus  we  progressed  until  we  {massed  tlirougli 
a  town  wluTC  we  were  joined  by  a  little  boy 
whose  name  is    Ma>-a.    I    taught  him   to   read, 
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aiiil  uc  arc  <>f  r.  uir-c  rather  intimate  I  allowed 
I'.iin  t'>  f,  .nie  w  ith  u-.  awI  atterwanls  I  was  ^  lad. 
f' ir  he  ua-  -' )  kind  !■>  nie.  lie  i>  a  Miiall.  >inall 
!'<>>  in  a  r.i^^ed  -in.;!*  t  and  a  dri-ary  clnth.  hnt 
he  i->  a  litirn  ;  H' itet  i.  >r ;  he  fdllowfd  at  nn*  heels 
and  i:ue--ed  what  1  u  a<  thinkini^  about.  When 
1  walktil  I"^>  he  w.ilktd  Inhind  nu'.  and  I  telt 
the  in.ith  like  tMih  h  ot"  hi->  little  hand-^  to  ri^^ht 
and  1(  tt  ot  me.  .\tter  sonielhini:  le>s  than  two 
h.^iir-  we  lett  the  :<o\( fn men t  road  lor  a  heauti- 
ful  t'>i«-t  patli.  open  yet  shailed.  The  lto.;s 
Ix'thind  u-  hecau-i'  ot  ihed<inkey.  Sometimes 
N/liia  eanieij  me  on  hi>  l>aek.  Nature  had 
^i\(n  Ma\a  the  heart,  hut  not  the  Itixh-  for  this 
a(  t  (if  de\oii.in.  It  w  a->  raininv;  when  we  came 
t'>  tile  town  ot  Mii^a.  where  1  -topped  and  -poke 
in  the  pala\ir  h''U-e  to  -onic  thirt\'  jx-ojih', 
nio  il\-  IP,,  n.  While  1  wa>  -peakiii;^  there  came 
in  ]>v  1  ha  III  <■  .1  d'.'.ai  t  nanie.l  j;,'-.  a  In  adm.m  of 
th.  dwaiN  \i  it.d  hv  Dr.  llaUev.  lie  -.-,  -ii,  d 
^  lad  to  h.  )A  u  -  t  he  w  a\-,  and  pK  -cut  I\'  we  -tai  t<-d 
(■:i  .u.iia  in  tin  '^rax  dri//le.  When  we  struck 
iuto  th--  hu  h  I'm'  h  d  the  caraxan.  I  w.ilk.  d 
.ill'  t  liim  .iiid  (  oiiji!  -I-.-  the  path  alt(  r  h«  -h.'Wi  d 
i;  .  11,'  •,'. .  t  h  .i\  I  hrii  \\<  d  m\  t.K  .  :  all  l  !p- 
f  ■•■  I  V.  :  lull  >  A  .1  pM  h  ,  t  i  K  c  n  li.  hi  ;  ..ni- 
'     ■'■■■  '  r      '  !  I  o     V.  I  1 1     1 11  ! '  .  1  'ii  I    ii(  'I   II  iaiu  .         1 .1 ; !  ■  i 
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streams  ran  hrown.  Thus  wo  walked  for  three 
quarters  of  an  liour,  when  B6  went  ahead  to  tell 
the  people  of  his  village  that  a  woman  of  the 
"Minisi"  was  coming.  At  noon,  after  a  walk 
of  four  hours,  I  stc'pj)e(l  into  the  little  clearing 
where  the  dwarf  shelters  lay.  I  sat  down  in  the 
first  shelter  beside  a  little  shriveled  woman  who 
shrank  away.  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  more  than 
to  greet  her,  but  looked  about  me.  The  settle- 
ment lay  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  took  the  form 
of  a  rectangle  with  one  side  open.  There  were 
no  houses,  properly  speaking,  but  four  shelters 
made  of  roofs  of  lea\es.  The  ea\'es  sloped  from 
a  roof-tree  about  five  feet  high.  One  was  carried 
to  the  ground;  the  other,  at  a  more  open  angle, 
stopped  short  of  the  ground  some  four  feet. 
This  was  your  house.  It  is  easiest  to  enter  such 
a  shelter  from  the  open  ends.  This  much  I  saw 
while  I  sat  beside  the  woman.  Presently  one 
little  man  after  another  came  from  somewhere 
and  shook  hands  with  me  pleasantly  enough, 
until  (}uite  a  company  were  scjuatting  in  front 
of  the  shelter  watching  me  breathe.  The  women 
hung  back.  I  could  see  them  watching  from 
under  cover.  I  think  that  there  must  have  been 
twenty  adults  about  the  settlement  within 
fifteen  minutes  of  my  arri\'al.  The  smallest 
woman  did  not  pass  my  shoulder;  and  most  of 
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thcni  Nvrrc  smaller  ih.iii  I.'  —  none  larger.  Most 
of  the  mill  \V(  re  .ihoiil  my  size;  some  larj,nT  by 
half  a  head.  ><>nu-  smaller  hy  as  much.  One 
knows  (hem  for  dwarfs  not  so  much  hy  their 
>\/.r  :i<  \>\  -itme  indthnahle  expression  of  faee.  • 
something'  -it  the  ^anu'  lime  driary  and  cunning. 
Their  ( At  >  are  singularly  unsmiling. 

'Iht  >■  jir<  j)ari(l  a  shelter  for  me,  a  little  one 
with  two  lu  (is,  the  luads  under  the  ridge-j>ole 
and  the  hit  crowded  under  the  ea\c'S.  These 
lied-^  art  --tationary.  ele\ated  about  eight  inches 
from  (he  ground,  antl  are  made  ttf  j)oles  an  inch 
in  diameter,  laiil  t  Ittse  together  in  p.irallel  row-;. 
Tho-c  in  ni\-  -shelter  wire  shorter  than  m\>elf 
by  a  foot.  I '.it  w  tt-n  the  beds  was  the  loi;  lire, 
and  I  w.i--  :<Iad  of  it.  fi>r  I  was  wtt  thrt>ugh.  He 
brou;;lit  me  a  buuch  of  gri'cn  ])l.intains.  and  on 
toj)  a--  Solomon  mu--t  ha\c  showeretl  benelits 
upon  ( he  (.hii  t-n  of  Sheba  he  laid  a  bit  of  dried 
nil  at ,  (hi-  hi  .ui  and  f<  >re(|uarters  of  a  lit (le  animal 
'a  nioiila  \'.  ii-  e\pri--ion  all  re-.i-(ance  and  it-^ 
'-mall  iina.ii-  jjau-;  holding  indefaf  iy^ably  (o 
ii'-fliia.;.  I'oor  liitlr  be.i-(  a  long  time  di  ad 
.iii<l  -mI!  lh.ll  iiii-i  r  LT.i-p'  r.itum  and  \/hi.i  .ile 
ih'-  "\\']\\\:'.  I  .lie  -Mini-  pr.uuK^  ((M.kiil  in  .i 
1'  .'.t.  ,i:id  •  ■■!!'!  h  in..;  ( lUt  of  ;i  tin.  1  his  \>,  a -,  ot 
(  our  •  ,  \  •  I  \  '  d:!  \  in.;  to  t  hr  ]  loj  lul.u  c,  \\  ho  mi.  !i( 

'     1    i-,(     1.-.  !    tllMf. 
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see  mo  from  all  throe  sides  of  the  open  hut.  Still 
it  rained;  the  people  made  off  to  their  shelters, 
and  those  who  li\-ed  in  the  neighborinjj^  settle- 
ments disappeared.  Presently  the  normal  life 
of  the  village  was  resumed.  From  where  I  rested 
on  my  bed  I  watched  it.  There  was  a  woman 
who  made  a  net;  truly  she  was  like  a  candle  in 
that  dark  world;  my  eyes  came  back  to  her 
again  and  again.  There  were  four  beds  in  each 
hut  and  two  fires.  Those  women  wIkj  were  not 
cooking  over  the  fires  lay  on  the  beds,  as  did  the 
men.  Over  the  cross-pole,  which  is  elevated  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  is  the  pillow,  peered 
their  faces;  and  they  looked  fixedly  at  me,  or 
far  off  into  the  gray  rain.  When  I  was  rested,  I 
sat  in  the  other  huts  with  the  women.  They 
could  not  speak  Bulu  and  they  suffered,  I  sup- 
pose, from  dumb  alarms.  They  distrusted  me. 
I  walked  to  another  settlement,  the  one  where 
Dr.  Halscy  stayed,  and  saw  other  such  people, 
most  of  whom  had  come  to  see  me  when  I  ar- 
rived. I  thought:  This  is  the  primeval  slime  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  life;  somewhere  up 
above  me,  where  the  sun  shines  through  the 
clear  water,  are  those  I  love.  I  know  that  there 
are  times  and  seasons  —  and  aspects;  but  so 
the  dwarfs  appeared  on  one  rainy  day,  to  one 
missionary  who  is  a  woman. 
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At  U\c  o'clock,  the  rain  ha\  int:  ccasrd.  I  held 

a  iih  (  tin^;  w  ith  tiftmi  adults  and  sonic  c'hildrcn ; 
niot  ot  ihr  .ludii  IK  <•  w  t  re  mm.  I  spoki'  in  liulu 
and  N/liia  inttri)rclcd  in  Nuuniba.  The  dw.irfs 
li-t<iu(l  alti  iui\  ily ;  tluy  listened  with  a  certain 
amount  of  enthu>iasm,  not.  you  would  say, 
a  huni;er  antl  thirst,  hut  a  pleased  sort  of  accjui- 
escenci-  in  the  ar;.;ument.  —  a  coniphuH-nt  ai;re<.'- 
nient  as  to  the  desperate  wicki-dne^s  of  the 
natural  man,  and  with  no  halkin^^  as  to  their 
ou  n  ui(k(dne>s  in  particuhu".  I  faniied  that 
tlure  was  a  jHrct  ptihle  deposit  left  in  their 
mind-  fri'm  what  lhe\  nui-t  h.iNc  he.u'd  at  other 
time.-.  .\lt<>;:ether  there  w  a-^  e\cr\ihiiii;  in  the 
nuetim;  to  »  iic(»in'a.i;e  an  orator,  and  not  \  er\' 
nuicji  t«»  tiiiDiu'a^e  a  mi^>ionary.  it  was  dark 
when  I  stoi)ped  talkinij  and  went  to  bed.  I  (Hd 
not  -lee])  at  all  -how  nii;<ht  1?  The  dwarfs 
drank  -ome  and  N'/hia  scolded  them.  Presently 
th'  >■  wtiU  to  -leep  and  the  beautiful,  awful  nii;lit 
til!i  d  the  little  cup  of  the  (  leaiiiii^  \\  i  t  li  m<M>n- 
li.ht.  Where  the  hilb  -Inprd  I  (ould  -(  <•  the 
uliit.-  4.\-  lIui'M-h  till-  trt<-.  All  the  little  .lii- 
ih.it  mM\  I  d  v.<  r<-  (  hill  .iiid  -\\(  «  t.  j  ii  .m  time  \,t 
tii!!<-  .1  dv.aif  wciuld  nit  nd  hi-  lire,  and  the  (  ni- 
I"  :       'A'^wid    llaie    up    .iml    theii    die    d(  ,\\  n    {>>    .i 

'  •   .  1 '  !  \     .  1  -  >  W  .      All       !  I   p  t     1 1 ;  1  t  1 1    t  1  !  e    1 1  ;  I  . :  1 1  i  I !  ,•  W  ,  1      e  1 1 

u     liill  .uul  ^;i<l(!(  II.     I   ,ite  .iiid  jiaid  m_\-  di  bt-;  a 
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box  of  matches  and  a  brass  rinj;  to  B6,  and  a 
ring  to  B6's  old  mother  because  she  was  his 
mother.  I  put  this  on  her  finger  and  had  a 
perverse  whimsical  recollection  of  the  marriage 
of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus  in  the  Doge's  palace. 
There  was  still  a  woman  unpaid  —  she  who 
brought  the  water  —  and  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  come  out  from  under  the  eaves  of  her 
shelter.  I  ducked  under  and  sat  down  beside 
her.  She  snatched  the  ring  out  of  my  hand  and 
drew  away,  for  all  the  world  like  a  monkey. 
She  never  gave  me  so  much  as  a  glance.  After 
this  we  had  a  meeting  with  those  who  lived  in 
the  village.  Then  we  went  away  into  the  morn- 
ing and  the  radiant  forest,  which  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  e\il  doings  of  man.  The  green  light 
was  shot  with  the  sharp  glitter  of  wet  leaves  and 
shattered  with  spears  of  sunlight.  The  walk 
home  was  all  beauty.  Did  you  ever  read  "The 
Story  Without  an  End"?  The  forest  was  like 
that.    It  gleamed  and  flashed  with  color. 

JufJC  21. 

I  have  a  little  girl  now  and  she  is  tlie  cun- 
ningest  kitten  —  pretty,  too.  When  I  first  came 
to  Lolo  I  taught  her  the  alphabet;  l)ut,  dear  me, 
she  has  forgotten  that  long  ago.  She  is  the  de- 
spair of  her  teachers,  but  siie  is  really  a  neat, 
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swtit  littK-  tiling  to  luui-  al'oiit  one.  I  think  she 
niu-t  hi-  al'<)Ut  ttii  \rars  old  -  luirclly  dt-vcn. 
Ilcr  iiamr  is  Makako.  Loni^  a^'o  slu-  madi-  up 
hir  mind  to  Ik-  my  little  handmaid;  I  susjx'ct 
that  slu-  is  pretty  stuhhorn;  anyway,  she 
aehi<\fd  lur  tnd.  She  timily  refus<.'d  to  serve 
Mrs.  Lehman,  she  refused  Mrs.  Johnston,  and 
all  the  ( ountryside: — "Makako  very  muih 
fiars,"  meanin,;;  tliat  >he  was  shy.  lUit  all  the 
time  Makako  was  making  sheep's  e\es  at  me, 
and  ^idliiVi;  up  to  me  on  Sunda\s  and  on  wnk 
(la\  -  tomurnuir,  in  her  miserahU- Bulu,  "  1  want 
to  work  for  \()U."  ( )nr  day  slie  arri\ed  with  lur 
motlur,  who  is  a  (  hri>tian  woman,  and  she 
muttered  lur  u-ual  pica.  Dear,  luit  she  was 
eunninv;  with  her  little  old  cloth  tied  o\  er  her 
little  ll.it  (  he-t,  and  her  lii,^'  eyes  pleading  at  lue 
(<ut  of  her  kitten  f.ice.  So  1  s.iid  yes,  that  she 
mi^lit  (  '>iiie  on  Monda\'  tlii>  was  a  Saturd.iy; 
liut  M.ikako  tiiok  root  in  her  (hair;  >he  would 
s!a\no\\.  I  I(i<ik(d.it  herse\er(ly  '"  ^'ou  are 
-Ui  h  a  '-li>'  littji-  i:\]\  that  you  will  er\-,  and 
L.th,  r    ni.-."      Makako    lo.,k.d    ^h,-.  pidi.     W.  II. 

>-h.e     U'Aer     irieil.       Shf     reinellll  .(•r>    .ill     the     lU-t-. 

iiif '  I  \'.  h.ii  !i  I  put  i!iy  1-1  1(  .lu' in '.'->.  1  hr  lir-t  (Mh  -- 
ti''M   a!"'i:f    an   ('l-iict    i-.    "\\h<re   -lull    v,<     put 

it'"     .l!ld     th'r<-       he     k>  I   p       it     \  <  l  V     \\<\\.       I     l',i\e 

in  i^-d     that     •-he     vjMiid     ^unda_\^     \\illi     lur 
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mother,  so  on  Sunday  she  visits  me.  Last  Sun- 
day she  came  in  and  she  cast  a  critical  eye  over 
my  room.  "Where  is  the  dust-cloth?"  asked 
little  Makako,  and  set  to  work  to  dust. 

July  4. 
Our  executive  officer  —  I  mean  the  lieutenant 
—  has  gone  into  the  Njem  country,  where  there 
is  a  revolt.  The  Njem  are  a  very  large  tribe. 
Another  tribe  called  the  Maka6  are  revolting 
with  them.  Once  every  year  for  the  last  three 
years  the  Njem  have  killed  and  eaten  a  white 
trader.  This  year  another  trader  was  caught  by 
them.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  they 
meant  to  kill  him,  he  was  bought  for  two 
women  —  I  mean,  two  women  were  paid  for 
him  —  by  a  headman  who  wished  to  befriend 
him.  He  came  to  this  station  on  his  way  to  the 
coast,  with  his  wrists  bound  up.  He  had  tried, 
when  he  saw  no  hope  of  escape,  to  open,  with  a 
fork,  the  veins  in  his  wrists. 

July  16. 
Makako  has  made  a  dress.  It  is  a  bright  blue 
trade  cloth,  with  a  white  figure  —  a  pattern  of 
her  own  choosing.  All  the  last  week  she  has 
sewed  and  sewed  and  sewed;  in  the  evenings, 
the  little  black  head  bent  over  her  work,  she 
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has  st'wrd  and  stwid  and  si-wH-d.  The  dross  is 
ju>t  a  little-  ( lu-rniM-  with  bits  of  sk't'\  cs.  W-.strr- 
day  >hc  tini^lud  it  and  put  it  on  —  her  first 
dri>sl  I  took  lur  to  thr  i;'^^^^-  ^^I't  at  sight  of 
that  brilliant  irnaL^f  and  lur  nakedness  so  elabo- 
rately coNxrrd,  slu-  hiinv,'  lur  head  and  siitTcred 
who  shall  say  what  pangs  of  ck-lirious  embar- 
ra-.snunt.  ("K-opatra,  I  siij)pose,  whin  llu-y  iin- 
rolli  (1  lur  from  tlu-  rug  in  the  prrsence  of  (\isar, 
hung  her  head,  too.    At  kast  she  should  have. 

July  17. 
More  about  Makako's  dress.  She  went  down 
to  the  ri\(r  to-day  wlun  she  had  been  forbidckn. 
I  went  down  the  path  after  her;  and  presently  I 
eouM  see,  on  a  tree-trunk  hanging  low  and  long 
o\er  the  water,  a  n  d  <iress  and  a  blue  dress.  The 
red  dre^s  was  fishing,  and  you  would  have 
thought,  had  I  a  heart  in  nu'  bosom,  or  a  mem- 
or\-.  I  would  ha\e  slunk  ofT  in  the  thick  green 
ab<ait  the  j)ath.  I'.ut  missionaries  alw.iNs  do 
their  (hit\-  and  I  ke])t  straight  on  the  narrow 
path.  \\  lieii  the  blue  (ht  ss  saw  me  coming  it 
JM-t  ri'Il'  d  otf  the  log  into  the  ri\fr.  Poor  little 
blue  dri  '  rre-^eiitl\-  Makako  jirecidtd  me  up 
the  p.ith  \'.iili  tlie  blue  ( hi --^  uruug  otit  ami 
("'\h'\  on  her  lie, id,  hi  r  little  br<'\wi  ;:iil  body 
all  w  I  f,  ami  ti  ar  knocking  at  her  heart  bei  aiiM- 
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her  mistress   did  not    speak    any  word,  citlur 
good  or  evil. 

August  3. 

There  are  now  eight  little  girls  on  the  place  — 
three  of  them  house-servants  and  the  other  five 
school-children.  The  eight  train  together  a  good 
part  of  the  time;  and  you  might  see  them  now 
if  you  were  to  look  from  my  window,  busy 
about  their  evening  meal.  They  have  as  yet  no 
house,  and  cook  in  the  open.  I  have  pitched  my 
tent  for  their  foregatherings,  and  the  fire  is  near 
by.  Such  chatterings!  I  like  them.  It  is  pretty 
to  see  eight  little  brown  girls  in  swimming,  and 
to  see  one  of  them  on  the  bank  all  wet,  fishing 
with  her  left  hand  and  taking  the  correct  \'enus 
pose  with  her  right.  This  pose  is  unfailing  in 
every  case  of  absolute  nakedness.  Well,  after 
they  come  dripping  out  of  the  water,  and  put 
on  their  cloths  with  no  wiping  at  all,  they  take 
to  cutting  the  weeds  and  grass;  or  if  it  is 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  they  sew  with  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

When  they  work  out  of  doors  I  oversee  them. 
At  five-thirty  work  is  done  —  then  more  cook- 
ing, with  the  soft  night  closing  in  till  tlie  little 
girls  appear  and  disappear  in  the  wavering  fire- 
light.   They  are  boisterous  in  the  evening,  which 
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(li>tiirlis  iiu-  Ixcausc  I  frar  it  will  disturb  every 
oiu'cIm-.  The  otlur  ni.;ht  1  uiiU  into  tluir  ealiin 
to  Mf  what  they  wt  re  about.  The  ei^i;lu  of  tiuiii 
Wire  (Irinkinv;  water,  eai  h  a  (juart  can  full,  but 
witli  such  horse  pl.iy.  my  dears,  and  their  little 
stomachs  buli;in;<  \i>ii)ly.  Then  they  measured 
waists.  This  was  funny  to  see  by  the  lij;ht  of 
tluir  two  fires.  Presently  they  sat  down  and 
li-tened  to  Makako,  who  nui>t  i>e  a  sl\-  humori>t, 
f' >r  her  most  sober  a>i)<'(t  arouses  mirth.  She 
talk->  to  her  friends  in  Nj^umba,  so  1  nii>s  her 
lillle  [M  r-oiiality. 

Tile  mo->t  charmini;  sii^ht  is  to  see  Makako 
run,  such  unbelie\able  ^.jrace!  To  see  her  run 
throu^^h  hi:<h  ^f^iss,  leaping,  her  head  uj),  her 
little  arm^  outspread,  the  blue  of  her  dress 
blowin-  back  from  her  strai;i^hl  body  is  a  sii^ht 
so  |h  MUtitul  and  joyous.  >o  full  of  Nounv;  animal 
lif«-.  that  one's  he. id  tills  with  loxcly  images 
.and  -iiiiili  ->.  All  her  lit  tie  t:e-^lure>  are  jxrfeet. 
(  )nt  I-  sh,  p,i--ed  me  in  the  j).ith  on  her  e\en. 
li,,.;lit  run;  .iiui  I  look»  d  to  ^( c  her  jli-^s  .i  m.in 
who  (  ,im<-  tow.ird  u-,  but  when  she  nu  t  him  she 
stojijMil  with  11(1  prt  limiii.ir\'  sl.iekeiiiirw;  ot 
sp<  '  d  and  i  .t\  I-  111  in  li<  r  hand  liei'  .inn  oiit- 
^tr-  i<  hi  d  .it  !'  !i.  th.  '1  hi-  -uddrii  imu-'-  and  the 
lilt!'     Il'  '■  ;  '     lull-   uer'e   be.iulitul   iu   poi-f  (  me 

fi  It   In  I  t  \ .  n,  li.ii  ipy  bit  .It  liiie^. 
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Aufiust  4. 

Outside   undcT   th(>   stars  the   little  ^miIs  eat 

their  supper  of  Ixjiled   plantain.    The  donkey 

comes  nosing  at  their  hacks  as  they  sit  about 

the  fire  and  they  shriek  their  clamorous  alarms 

—  which  are  not  fictitious.  Presently  they  sing 
softly  intricate  little  chants,  very  charming,  in- 
deed; one  of  them  stands  up  in  the  firelight  and 
moves  to  the  sound  of  their  voices  and  the  sud- 
den accurate  clap  of  their  hands;  her  move- 
ments are  slight  and  monotonous,  not  at  all 
obvious  in  meaning.  Asks  your  child,  "What 
do  the  words  mean  in  Bulu?"  for  the  little  girls 
sing  in  Ngumba,^ — and  she  is  told  that  their  im- 
port is:  "Who  would  wish  to  marry  an  old  man?" 

August  7. 
One  gets  so  balled  up  with  these  people. 

"I  Iku'c  eaten  your  bread  and  salt, 
I  lia\e  drunk  your  water  and  wine, 
The  deaths  you  died  I  have  watched  licside 
And  the  Hves  that  you  lived  were  mine." 

The  deaths  we  die  are  mostly  marriage  palavers, 

—  we  have  on  hand  at  present  three  most  har- 
rowing marriage  palavers.  Polygamy  is  terrible. 
I  had  so  open  a  mind  al)out  it  when  I  came  to 
Africa  ■ —  and  now  I  have  so  many  sad  thoughts 
of  it. 
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Makako  1-^  tlu>  suhjcct  of  one;  her  father 
wishes  to  I'uy  allot litr  \\'\\r  with  hi-r,  and 
Makako's  jxx.r  inothrr  fcrls  the  tlirust  of  a  two- 
(•(I;^((l  >\\or(l.  Shi-  told  nu-  ahoiit  her  tr()ul)l<."S 
to-da\-  uiih  Ki<'if  l)iltrriuss.  I  looked  at  her 
with  all  the  i)ity  of  my  heart,  sec-iiii^  which  she 
laii;4hed  and  st  ratched  the  ground  with  her  toes. 
I  I<r  laiii^h  u.e-  --ad  not  nierry  at  all,  m\-  dears. 
She  t  xplaiiitd  to  nie  that  if  they  took  Makako 
on  th.it  pal.iNcr  >he  would  just  die  but  none 
of  her  rail-  die  so. 


I.a>t  ni;;ht  helnt;  a  moonlight  ni.i^ht  nothini^ 
\th(inrnt  ahout  the  nioon.  ho\se\ir,  hut  a  dis- 
ertt  t  tilt(  rin;K'  throui:h  (loud-,  and  th.it  there 
was  n((<!  for  di-cret ion  \ou  will  a;c;rfe  -  all  the 
^,'irK  took  otf  th<ir  outer  <  lotlics  and  niadi-  little 
tiuuk-  of  thiir  loin-ch  •!  h>.  So  attired  they 
1m  ,.in  a  -1  lie-  I 'f  ;<anit<,  >/>  arnu'-in^,  my  d(  ars, 
so  wiM,  -' •  voun;^  an<l  animal,  that  \  <  mi  would 
lia\r  I.in.Ind  fiMiu  yi'Ur  ^oul^  to  -<(■  tin  if  nini- 
\'\>-  .iinii  ^,  all  under  the  i.;r.i\-  moonli.;liI.  .lud 
\ui!i    \\'<    -•'Und    I'Ut    the    ^oft.    ni<  a->uied      (>und 

of  t!ii-  (  ll.Ulf  pi'ipel-  to  the  v'.nne  ,iud  tin- 
pi'!  ''I  iIkw  I' it.  hiiavine  nu'  -UJpii  e  ii.  tiiid 
tti'Ui  pl.i\tn.'  .1  i.iJiliiue  vame,  m  \slii(Ii  the 
i.ip'iNe    \'..i     di.iwu    .1  id(     hy    tw('    ii\.il-,    who 
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addressed  her  thus:  "Which  do  you  choose, 
dresses  like  the  white  person,  or  real  food?" 
"Food,"  said  greedy  little  Makako.  iS'ow,  if  this 
was  not  "London  Uridine,"  and  it  had  all  the 
marks,  I  want  to  know.  Vet  they  said  that 
their  mothers  played  so,  before  them.  Many 
other  games  they  played,  some  delicious  imita- 
tions of  animals. 

Every  one  thinks  Makako  so  naughty,  and 
naughty  she  certainly  is,  with  explosions  of  vehe- 
ment, windy  wrath  —  fishwife  frenzy :  only  among 
here(|uals,  of  course.  But  all  the  time  under  her 
soft  little  child  ixj^oni  beats  her  little  wild  heart 
with  its  rebellions  and  its  fears,  its  little  e\il 
passions  and  its  little  hurry  of  gaycty.  She 
knows  I  love  her,  and  so  sometimes  she  droops 
to  me  a  little  tamed  and  meek.  She  does  not 
steal,  but  she  very  subtly  lies  about  her  motives 
and  especially  about  any  undesiral)lc  knowledge. 
There  is  a  little  girl  in  Makako's  mother's  house, 
a  new  wife  for  her  father,  but  Makako  has  never 
so  much  as  heard  of  that  little  girl.  For  her  she 
simply  does  not  exist.  Xow,  e\'cry  one  thinks 
this  very  nauglUy  of  Makako,  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly ignore  the  child's  existence,  but  I  think  it 
rather  superb,  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 
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September  1 8. 

I  rontiiuic  to  tiath  thi'  cliart  classfs;  not  now 
Kttcrs  alom-,  hut  nuinlurs  and  writing;,  which  is 
patliitic  and  iru  ndililo,  as  arc  many  of  our 
African  u^>cs.  1  hm-  is  a  small  hoy  of  a  mourn- 
ful cynicism  who  cntt-rrd  sciiool  somt'thinv^  less 
tlian  two  months  ai;().  lie  writes  as  well  as  I  do 
and  will  i\c  el  me  when  he  dares. 

W'lun  we  in-tituted  the  K'rls'  hoardins^'  school, 
Mrs.  Lehman  and  Mrs.  Johnston  said  that  they 
would  tiach  tlu'  :<irls  to  wa>h  and  sew  if  1  would 
te.u  h  them  morals.  .\nd  I  thoui;ht  that  if  I 
coiild  teach  them  writing:,  I  could  teach  them 
moral-.  <o  it  w  a-^  aL^reed.  i'ecau^e  morals  re(|uire 
supiTN  i-ii  >n  at  .ill  hours  their  house  was  huilt 
out-idc  m\-  window,  a  cahin  eii;ht  hy  fourteen, 
with  .1  -hock  of  Icaf-thati-h  o\-er  lo^'  walls;  tlu-e 
co\rrfd  with  jilantain  lea\'es  to  keep  the  wind 
and  the  rain  out  <if  the  cr.ick'^.  The  little  hoiNc 
i-  all  hpiwii  and  -iKcr  in  it>  tattered  dress  of 
diit  d  li  a\i-,.  Inside  then-  are  four  Ixd-  made  of 
p''!i-  laid  in  (]..(•  rM\\-;  on  the  floor  hurn  two 
\>. ' " 'd  tin  ,.  l(ir  CMilin.;  h\'  (\.\\,  f(  »r  waiiiith  h\- 
ni^hl.  'I  111  If  ari-  no  window-.  'I'lic  tu'cji-ht 
■-hiiK  -  thi'.u.h  till-  ojHii  (jiK.r  and  the  MtH'ke 
wa\<i-    .i^.«>\<-    tlh-    whole    ^llIface    of    the    i.H.t. 

^'■Mle     <'t      I'lM-      ii-'Ie      pnp!l~      are      ln.ll-e      .lAallt-, 

oiiiie  aie  ;;irN  who  nni-t  do  1m M  woik  lor  tin  ir 
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food  and  tuition.  On  the  days  in  the  week  when 
they  were  not  en,u:aL;eti  in  the  afternoon  with 
such  fancy  accomi)Hshnients  as  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  Mrs.  Johnston  taught  them,  it  fell  to  me, 
the  Department  of  Morals,  to  sec  that  they 
earned  their  salt.  This  they  did  with  cutlasses 
and  hoes  and  rakes,  cutting  down  the  indefatig- 
able high  grasses  that  possess  African  clearings. 
Here  is  an  account  of  their  day:  Six-thirty, 
prayers  with  the  assembled  school,  the  workmen 
and  the  neighbors;  after  school  any  ambitious 
little  girl  may  work  for  an  hour  to  her  own 
credit  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  hour  —  twelve 
hours  of  such  work  to  buy  a  slate  (and  a  pencil 
to  boot),  three  hours'  work  to  l)uy  a  lead  pencil, 
thirty  hours  to  buy  a  song-book.  "\'ou  can  see 
them  in  the  mists  of  the  morning,  their  bits  of 
cloths  not  keeping  their  little  brown  bodies  dry, 
swinging  their  cutlasses  and  cutting  their  way 
to  some  such  academic  possession.  At  eight- 
thirty,  school  in  the  church  with  the  boys;  at 
eleven-thirty,  the  di\ision  of  food;  then  clamor 
and  rest  until  two.  During  this  period  they 
batiie  in  the  ri\"er;  they  are  really  very  clean 
little  girls.  From  two  until  five-thirty,  work  in 
the  fields  or  sewing  —  for  this  is  none  of  your 
charity  schools,  but  self-supporting  and  in  line 
with   mission   policy.     In   the  evening  a  great 
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n<n<c  of  chatter  lloats  nut  from  the  little  Ik^usc 
with  thf  >!n(>kr  of  their  tire>.  Tlu'V  cook  and 
eat;  >onutiiiii--  tin  >'  (jiiarrel  alioiit  their  fo(Kl. 
Aiij^aiiihe,  l(.okin.;  up  from  some  such  suj)reme 
<xiUj)ation.  >ers  the  niorali>t  in  a  wliite  dress, 
and  crie>^  out  at  the  ^host.  .Morali>ts  are.  it 
Would  seem.  les<  of  tliis  World  than  of  some 
other.  Now.  if  I  will  sit  down  with  them,  they 
will  ri  all\'  talk  to  me, or  sinv,'  their  curious  charm- 
ini^  little  chants  that  are  wonderfully  accur.ite 
and  dilticult.  rerh.ii)s  I  hrinv;  in  tlu-  lantern, 
and  ]>y  it-^  Iii:ht  on  tin-  earth  lloor  they  m'W 
pat  I  In-  i>v  cut  j)ict  ui'e>  \\  it  h  sci-^<ors  sent  1)\'  her 
fiii  nd-  to  thf  m<irali--t.  Thi^  is  all  \  er\"  hapjiN', 
\rvy  free.  The  little  [i^irls  are  i^a\-  and  noi^\' 
until  nine  o'(  lock,  when  thire  are  prayers  ai;ain, 
anil  the  (i<  lor  i-^  1(  >cked. 

\'er\-  h.ii>p\'  were  the  little  ^irls  and  free  for 
se\  I  ral  W(  t  k-.  Then  we  fell  under  the  curse  of 
th<-  ni  inia/i  i)al,i\(r.  ( )ne  i;irl,  a  house-ser\"ant , 
wa-  -' 'M  til  ,1  man  ownin-v^  xNcral  wi\'es.  When 
it  (  aiii'-  t'  I  d'  Hn  <  r\'  ot  the  1:001 1<,  thf  v^(  k  mI-  ]h- 
ca!:;'-  a!iii:Mi<d  in  di-~-(nt  u>>\.  imi't-d,  that 
c  .ii-<  lit  Ii  K  i  1 ..  .  n  a-ki-d  ( if  the  v;<  hhN.  Tin-  -tat  i'  'U 
hai  ki  d  t  hi'  ;  ii  1.  \i\\  >  of  I  he  (ji  liaiici  1  't  v  1  ^  id 
.\.i!!:i!'a  <  a  '  ■ 'lu  priH  tiat.d  t'l  th.c  ( m!-  ot'  tlir 
t  ai  t  h  ai;d  \'.  1 ''r."  .1  t  h.i  .u -and  an  \ii  1  !■  'lln  'iii.ii 
fa!  iiji    V.  a-  iiiipi  rill  d.    Two  of  the  lit  llr  m  In  n  T 
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girls  wore  led  away  wct'ping  by  canny  male  rel- 
atives. I'iiis  was  sad  to  sec.  My  own  little 
servant  Makako  was  ordered  to  her  town  by 
her  uncle,  her  father  being  ofT  in  Buhi  where  he 
is  hunting  goods  with  which  to  buy  a  new  wife 
upon  whose  purchase  he  means  to  give  Makako 
in  part  payment.  There  you  see  the  exit  of  the 
three  little  injuns.  The  school  is  depleted  and  in 
ill  repute. 

Putting  up  overnight  at  Iposc,  w-here  one  of 
the  children  lives,  I  heard  from  her  that  the 
townspeople  say  of  the  school,  "No  little  girl 
may  marry  who  enters  there."  You  are  re- 
minded, doubtless,  of  the  legend  over  the  gate 
of  Dante's  Hell.  My  single  state  is  a  matter  of 
common  marvel.  It  does  not  help  us  in  our 
present  difficulty,  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  a  cult  from  which  young  Ngumba  maiden- 
hood must  be  protected. 

Alfun,  the  little  girl  in  question,  had  her  slate 
as  token  of  her  having  drunk  at  the  wells  of 
learning.  It  hung  in  her  hut,  as  a  diploma  hangs 
in  a  doctor's  olfice,  witnessing  to  her  poor  little 
achie\ements.  She  slept  in  my  hut  and  did  me 
some  service.  I  })aid  my  debt  with  a  needle  and 
some  thread.  When  next  I  go  I  sluill  take  her 
sonu>  patches.  Patches  are  dear  t(^  little  African 
girls;  poor  Amana,  when  she  was  taken  away, 
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went  down  the  path  wiping  Iht  eyes  on  her  bits 
of  patcliwork. 

\\\-  wvvv  >i\(\  when  tlusi'  ehildren  were  taken 
away.  Any  work  for  girls  in  a  jK>lygamous 
country  is  sad.  Other  girls  will  come;  some, 
whose  parents  are  Christians,  or  otherwise  en- 
lighteni'd.  we  shall  he  able  to  keep.  And  some 
will  go,  yet  not  without  benefit.  Something 
they  will  have  learned  of  reading  and  writing, 
of  Mwing  and  washing,  of  truth  and  of  the  lo\  e 
of  ("lod.  The  night  before  .Mfun  left,  when  I 
a-'kt  d  the  ( liildnn  for  what  they  would  wish  nie 
to  pra\-,  sIk-  said.  "Ttll  Iliin  that  1  am  afraid  of 
gitting  niarrird."  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
our  High  Tritst  was  touched  by  the  feeling  of 
that  piteous  little  infirmity. 
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THE  MAIL  FROM  THE  NEW  CLEARING 

LolodorJ,  October  2,  1905. 

LoLODORF  Station  is  to  move  four  miles  to 
the  west;  this  will  bring  us  nearer  home,  but 
there  are  other  primary  objects  to  be  served  by 
the  move.  The  present  site  is  unwholesome  and 
too  small.  It  is  impossible  either  to  feed  or  to 
employ  our  schoolboys  on  our  limited  ground. 

We  have  bought  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  comprising  three  villages,  some  gardens, 
and  a  tract  of  forest.  The  villages  show  a  hand- 
ful of  huts,  the  gardens  are  clusters  of  plantains 
shaking  out  their  banners  in  little  clearings,  but 
we  own  a  world  of  forest. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  the  headmen  came 
to  be  paid.  They  had  ser\cd  us  to  all  sorts  of 
African  dalliance  and  we  thought  that  the  pay- 
ment, in  trade  goods,  was  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
the  bargaining;  but  not  so.  When  the  three 
headmen  arrived,  followed  by  their  henchmen 
and  women,  they  played  an  unexpected  part. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  and  with  no  more  palaver 
than   you  might   hear  over    the  purchase  of  a 
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ha>kct  of  f<M»<l.  tilt  y  wt-rr  paid.  \\\'  think  that 
thry  wtTi-  (ia/(<l  l>y  their  (>i>j)«  irtunit)-.  as  small 
lx;ysnii^ht  Ik-  who  \V(  rr  iiuilid  (oh,  1  kn(»\v  liow 
fanta>tic  niy  simile!)  to  cat  tluir  way  out  of  a 
f.mdy  -shop,  (\rtainly  thiy  liad  a  tranced  air. 
When  I  canu'  out  to  see  the  l)lay,  thinking  it 
to  iiave  ju>t  1h  i;un.  they  were  making  ready  to 
lea\e  in  a  kind  of  cautious  silence,  • —  a  compara- 
ti\'e  silence.  I  )e  it  understood,  —  and  in  \-er\-  much 
the  spirit  of  a  missionary  wlio  is  chwiming  of 
li<  line  and  fears  to  wakt-. 

The  h(  ad  nun  were  in  full  driss.  Two  won-  hats 
that  were  uin'<  mimonK'  v;rand.  still  lieing  cased  in 
th'i-e  cylinders  of  pasteboard  in  \\hich  the\' had 
i>et  II  packe(l;  two  wore  green  broadcloth  coats, 

b\'  the  t  paulets  the  uniform  of  some  regiment 
and  not  originally  intended  for  our  friends,  one 
of  \\  liMin  wa^  t'  lo  -mall  f^r  his  coat,  the  otlur  not 
small  I  III  ■u^h.  'Ihey  li-temd  abst  raitidU'  to  1  )r. 
I.I  h  man'-  (ant  ion  that  they  were  not  to  bu\'  rum 
with  tlu  ir  v;nn-.  1  lu  y  were  in  a  hurr\'  to  be  oil, 
and  pre-i  nijy  they  started,  tin  \'  and  their  wi\cs 
and  their  fii(nd -.  all  laden  with  tlu  ir  go(  ,d->.  As 
a  -pe((.i(l.-  it  wa-  iiii]  X  .-in..: .  and  <  ^t  a  kiiiil  to 
<lraw  a  l.i  ad  ■  'Ut  <  .f  I  he  d^  ><  ^r  "f  e\  ei  y  hut  b\  I  lie 
w  .i\  .  'I  In  n-  Wile  He- 1  -  <  'f  zinc  bu(  ki  t  -,  <  A  ic  mi 
P'  r  .  i':\'  ^  "i  I'.at  ..  \u  if.  i  t  tM\\.  r^  .  .|  Ii.M  -. 
sli' a\ '^    of    uiiibn  11a-    and    of    lUlla-.-es;    tluie 
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wcro  tin  trunks  of  a  splendor  unknown  to  you 
provincials,  but  familiar  to  us  of  the  West 
Coast,  —  very  gay,  preferably  green,  with  a 
lavish  belt  of  red  and  no  scrimping  of  gilt.  In 
the  trunks  were  yards  and  yards  of  trade  cloth, 
bars  of  soap,  pocket-knives,  padlocks,  matches, 
and  many  other  cherishable  articles  that  will 
change  hands  in  numberless  marriage  palavers. 
With  some  such  glitter  of  spoil  must  Tamerlane 
have  returned  from  conquest. 

Yesterday  was  Sunday,  and  I  went  down  the 
gov^ernment  road,  speaking  in  the  towns  as  I 
went.  I  passed  our  new  land  and  the  town 
where  the  goods  were  held  for  distribution.  Such 
clamor  and  hum,  such  bustlings  about  of  people 
clad  in  the  magnificence  afforded  by  our  store, 
such  declamations  from  a  headman  who  was 
talking  the  distribution  palaver  and  emphasiz- 
ing his  eloquence  with  his  staff,  —  such  an  aspect 
altogether  of  a  \illage  fair  filled  with  sunshine! 
Nor  was  my  passing  without  honor — "The 
woman  of  the  Minisi!"  —  and  down  the  street 
came  the  dressy  community.  "Come  and  tell 
us  the  Word  of  God!"  was  the  cry,  for  there 
was  abroad  a  spirit  of  indulgence,  to  each  his 
prerogative.  But  my  instinct  was  the  other  way. 
"Not  to-day;  you  are  too  noisy.  How  am  I  to 
know  but  that  you  have  been  drinking  rum?" 
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nrinkint:  rum  I  What  i^mss  accusation  was  this? 
Why  <li(l  till-  V.  ImIc  uoiiiaii  hati-  to  speak  in  tin- 
palaMT  Ik'Um.-'  I'or  thr  ^akc  <»f  j)rac(.'  I  dutkcd 
into  a  h<  -u>«-  and  spoke  to  sonic  wcnu-n.  ( )ut^idc 
all  the  i.c^tr  tumult  of  toni^'Ucs,  the  passionate 
\oi(rs  of  co\etou-ness  tilled  the  l)ri,ulit  air;  l)Ut 
in  the  dark  hut  were  women  at  the  prinie\al 
ociupatioii  of  ;^rindiiiK  foo(i,  and  not  unwillini; 
to  li-teii  to  the  white  wduian  who  was  of  ^o 
oi)tiiiii,-tic-  a  mind  ahout  the  uncertain  dreadful 
future.  I'reMiitly  1  went  on,  hut  with  e\  i  s  and 
car-  full  of  the  animation  of  the  little  town. 

Sometimes  of  a  IVid.iy  I  140  to  a  town  twtlvi- 
miles  from  lure.  Half  the  way  is  by  ojjen  road 
and  the  l.i^t  haj)py  half  tlirou;<h  the  forest.  It 
i-  lo\(  ly  to  ^o  to  Ipose;  the\-  do  so  much  want  a 
Mini-i  iht  re.  I  am  t  sjiiid  climl»in.i;  the  liill  afar 
oil'.  f(  ,r  thi-  clii-t(  r  of  \ill.iL:es  lies  in  a  heautiful 
liill  (''Uiitry.  'Iht  >■  n  joice  at  m\'  comin;;.  .An 
i\<>iy  horn  amiouiKts  me.  (juite  as  i'd'-a  is  an- 
noiim  I  d  in  tin-  tir>t  art  of  "  Loht  ii;;rin."  'i'hc 
hut  \'.!ii  If  1  put  up  i--  oj 'riled,  and  1  t  foic  I  can 
mal.i-  at  up  ot  t.  .1  tin  re  are  di  It  \.' at  ions  fr<  'in  the 
(ountiA'  all  .il'i'Ut.  1  hi-  will  \>r  f<iur  o't  loi  k  in 
till-  ,!l  i<  riio.  .11.  Ai  ||\(  v,f  lia\f  a  ^tr\Uf.  ami 
a.  a  in  .it  li.ill  p..  f  -.  \  i  n  I'f  the  n<  \t  nii'ir.  111.^. 
'Ilii  I'-  ■.<.  I'l  I  •<■  .III  .iu<!it  111  I  ( .f ,  --,i\-,  tilt  \'  pi  I  'pit  ■, 
miii'l''!    to    know    of    iIk     hi..:h    thinK;-   t.l    (  lod. 
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Every  other  week  lienzhuli,  the  young  elder, 
preaches  to  the  people  of  I  pose;  they  say  that 
his  audiences  are  very  large. 

A  year  ago  Africa  as  a  spectacle  was  tremen- 
dously interesting:  I  saw  continually  the  forests 
and  the  rivers,  the  interminable,  melancholy  file 
of  carriers,  the  curiously  tempered  light,  the 
curiously  modified  color.  But  more  and  more  a 
missionary  comes  to  have  to  do  with  individuals. 
His  labor  and  his  proljlems  are  with  these.  Mr. 
Nevinson,  in  the  August  "Harper's,"  very  truly 
says  that  the  African  is  not  known  to  the  white 
man.  He  is  not.  I  ha\e  hardly  a  fixed  conviction 
or  an  inference  as  fruit  of  this  year's  obsers'ation, 
but  the  missionary  comes  to  feel  that  the  African 
is  known  to  God.  He  feels  himself  to  be  —  he 
knows  himself  to  be  —  one  in  an  affair  of  three, 
and  God  is  the  third.  And  he  knows  himself  to 
be  necessary  to  that  union.  He  is  the  friend  of 
the  Bridegroom. 

October  5. 
There  arc  ever  so  many  bugs  about  to-night, 
and  they  make  it  hard  to  write.  They  arc  bugs 
that  undress  and  lea\"e  their  clothes  on  the  floor, 
all  the  little  wings  of  them  lying  on  the  lloor. 
Yesterday  we  closed  school  because  there  is 
smallpox  in  the  neighl)orhood.    We  vaccinated 
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all  the  <rh(^)l !><»>■>  and  they  thouj^ht  it  a  trc- 
nit-ndMii-- treat.  I  \v.i>lu  d  tluir  arms,  Dr.  John- 
ston M  rat(  h<<i  tin  in.  an<l  Mrs.  Johnston  applit-d 
tlu-  Nirii--,  whiK'  thr  patient  kept  the  fart'  of 
pkasurt- and  of  pain  which  suggests  the  photog- 
rapluT. 

October  6. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  people  were  vacri- 
nated  l»y  this  white  hand  to-day  —  or  to  this 
nKin\-  Naccinations  did  I  aj)ply  the  \iriis.  It 
was  a  hiirr\-iip  job,  I  can  tell  you,  with  no 
j)lea-ant  stream  of  anecdotes  to  soothe  the 
jiatients'  pain.  We  operated  in  the  church, 
(join;^  as  many  as  wc-  could  and  turning  the  rest 
away  when  the  \irus  ran  out.  Things  are  heau- 
tilully  (juiet.  I  am  resting  like  a  cat.  Don't 
worrx'  ahout  the  snialli)ox;  there  ha\'e  l)ec-n  no 
more  than  -even  or  eight  cases,  none  on  the 
jilai  e.  Ju-t  Ik-  ^lad  that  I  ha\e  a  month's  com- 
plete r( -t  from  >cho(»l. 

I'lfuni  canie  in  early  in  the  e\-eniiii:  wiih  half 
hi^  -ii;]*'  r  in  hi--  che.k,  and  niiL;ht  not  he  i^o 
t'l  a  (i.iiiie  ,11  I''--  the  ri\tr.'^  (  lo  .uid  a^k  the 
mini  t-r,  -aid  1.  Mr.  1  Ieiiiin;:<r  ^aid  that  he 
mi^lit  ;''s  and  explairieil  to  me  that  it  wa-  to  \>v 
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a  "one-man  dance,"  with  the  air  of  assuring  me 
of  its  innocence.  And  now  I  must  sit  u{)  till 
Bitum  comes  in  from  his  one-man  dance  —  or 
go  to  bed  alone  in  the  house,  for  the  Lehmans 
are  away  at  Elat.  This  minute  he  is  back,  and 
when  I  asked,  Did  the  man  dance  well?  I  hear 
that  he  did,  he  certainly  did  dance  a  dance 
all  unlike  other  men's  dancing!  —  and  Bitum 
chuckles  reminiscently.  The  ballet,  it  would 
seem,  had  some  features,  not  common  and  all 
new  —  as  our  Lady's  Tumbler  claimed  for  his 
tumbling.  I  have  just  been  reading  "My  La- 
dy's Tumbler,"  and  I  think  it  is  so  lovely.  The 
passion  of  the  man  in  his  poor  short-winded 
speeches ! 

November  7. 
There  are  some  occupations  which  appeal  ir- 
resistibly to  the  imagination.  Now,  I  can't 
understand  an  indifference  to  cobbling.  Don't 
suppose  that  this  attraction  dates  from  that 
mid-summer  evening  when  Hans  Sachs  cobbled 
in  the  dusk  by  the  light  of  his  crystal.  Just  com- 
mon cobblers  in  their  little  caves  are  awesome, 
and  seem  to  have  the  wisdom  of  certain  old 
women  who  have  both  lived  and  thought. 
Surely  you  must  have  noticed  that  cobblers 
are  very  nice.     I  think  of  this  because  to-day  I 
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0)l)l>l('fl  my  ^hocs.  There  is  cirtainly  somctiiin.;; 
in  it;  iCr  I  had  j)Kasant  thoir^hts  of  more-  than 
rumiiiMii  niattrrs.  an<l  wliilr  the  shoes  are  no 
iM-tter  than  thi\'  lu  id  Ik-,  the  niood  was  a  real 
(•ol»l>lt  r's  moo<h  A  trader  at  Kribi  sent  me  up  a 
pair  of  l>o<.ts  j)r(  Kured  fr(  mi  no  one  knows  when', 
but  the  fruit  of  untirin^^  research  on  iiis  part. 
Ar(lia-ol<  li^ical  nsean  li,  you  would  sa\".  if  nou 
(■•luM  ^ee  them;  and  I  fan't  ^et  a\\a\'  from  an 
im.e^e  of  me  writiiiuij;  my  way  down  the  jtatli 
to  the  iM-ach.  Tile  toes  itiduce  this  im.ii:e. 
(  )ne  undii>taiids  the  fooli>h  \  iriL^ins  Intter, 
in  Afrira,  ■      sometimes  we   run  (Uit    of  oil   our- 

>elv.S. 

I  am  enjoyin:;  a  few  da\s  of  quiet  leisure.  All 
d.i\'  I  h.i\f  the  h.ou-e  to  my^t  If  and  at  ni,i;ht  one 
of  the  l»iys  >leti)--  in  the  middle  room.  I  mu>t 
t'  1!  \ou  alxiut  r.itum.  With  his  earnini;:-  he  has 
Ix.u-ht  a  ■^<K[\  and  a  kid;  it  is  the  K"at  that  :. /// 
Ko  o\  I  r  to  the  tradirV  <  learin;^  and  plai^ue  him. 
lor  a  loM-  time  r.itum  h,i->  JK-^^ed  to  l'U\'  a 
^o.it  ;  and  ,ii  l,i  1 ,  1  -ei  au-^e  of  hi>  imp(»rt  unit  \'. 
the  ;.■(  i.it "-  impoi  t  unit  \  .  Hit  um  u  a^  allow  rd  to 
I'Uy  th'  e.  At  thi-^  lea-t  coiuc  ni(  lit  time  I  had 
to  1.  t  la;!i  .'.  to  Iii-,  t"\>,ii  with  hi^  i>iopi  rt\-,  f' 'f 
it  V.  a  .  •  \  id'  III  that  tli<-  roat--  mii^t  he  I'ot  oil' 
t  hi  pi  a'  I  .  'I  !.'  1 1  x'.  a  -  a  I! '.all  fii  iin  I  '.it  imi*  t<  '■.'.  n 
h'  re  loi  a  da\  « 'i   t  \\  o ;  u  h(!i  we  a.-kt  (.1  mi.Jit  n't 

So 
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he  take  the  goats,  \vc  heard  that  no!  the  man 
was  leavinij:  on  Sunday,  —  and  that  none  of  I)i- 
tiini's  cattle  nii,i;ht  walk  on  Sunday.  So  at 
midnight  last  night,  when  Sunday,  worn  with 
virtue,  collapsed  into  Monday's  lap,  IJitum  set 
out  in  the  moonlight  with  the  goat  so  recently 
reclaimed  from  heathenism  and  with  the  inno- 
cent kid. 

February  8,  1906. 
We  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in 
school.  Mr.  Ilummel  talks  school  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  and  I  dream  school  or  wake  to 
hear  the  schoolgirls  snitlling  with  colds  or  crying 
over  their  vaccinations;  and  at  the  ringing  of 
the  morning  bell  I  hang  out  of  my  window  to 
see  that  all  go  to  prayers.  Thus  are  infant  civil- 
izations fostered  and  nurtured  —  this  is  a  real 
word  I  am  telling  you  —  without  blood  and  tears 
there  is  no  evolution  of  man.  Here  is  Abesola  in 
a  new  cloth,  the  first  real  cloth  ever  I  saw  him 
wear;  't  is  the  beautiful  fruit  of  his  labors;  for 
this  cloth  he  dug  long  in  the  earth  and  cut 
weeds  t)f  misty  mornings.  A  white  cloth,  with  a 
pale-blue  tlowrr,  —  covering  Abesola  from  his 
waist  to  his  herls.  Abesola  casts  down  his  e\"es 
and  smirks  and  I  know  how  he  feels,  for  I  have 
pretty  clothes  of  my  own. 
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February  20. 

Xnw  every  day  is  like  tin-  last,  —  tlioiiKh  to 
s;iy  s<>  is  to  taki-  no  a(  cdunt  of  tlie  day  tlie  trader 
came  to  luneli.  It  was  like  this:  IC\ery  one  had 
^one  to  the  new  site  hut  myself,  so  I  ordered 
lunch  to  i)lea>e  me —  I  ordered  noodles,  if  you 
want  to  kn<nv.  I  was  sitting  down  to  eat,  with 
a  l)ook  to  read  between  courses,  when  down 
the  path  came  a  whiti-  man  —  all  hooted  and 
spurred,  lie  had  come,  he  said,  to  say  i^mxkI- 
h\'e.  So  we  s.iid  i;ood-h\-e;  and,  "Who  shall  I 
sa\-  call(  (!.-'"  a^ked  I,  (juite  glihly,  -  and  this 
was  a  u Ton;,;  thim;  to  sa>'  hecause  Ilirr  K.  h.id 
he(  n  at  the  hou--e  hefore.  So  we  parted  Mmu-- 
\\  ii.it  coldly.  ()ii!\-  the  do;;  would  not  follow 
him,  hi--  do^;  that  had  crept  under  the  Morris- 
(  hair.  Re. illy  I  had  not  >e(n  the  dog  lufore  the 
tradir  was  halfway  (hnvn  the  j)ath,  and  then  I 
saw,  t(K»,  that  there  was  a  storm  hrewing.  I  sup- 
p<i-c  thi-  dog  giie-^fd  a^  mu(h;  at  all  ewnts  he 
sat  dou  II  hard;  and  I  pititd  him  when  I  looked 
attlM-~k\-.  1  w.i- lik<- I  hi-h  Miller  "  1  couldna 
dri'V.n  till-  \>.tc  il''v',i«-."  So  1  (  alhd  the  trader 
hai  k  and  we  liiiu  \\i<\  <tf  the  noodle--.  l"or  all  the 
ti  riilic  -k\-.  it  (lid  iH't  rain  .it  .ill.  and  th.it  pio- 
\  ok<  d  iiir.  I  Ik  aid  l^t  ^  of  i  < .].  ,ni.il  y,<<  '\\\  .iiid 
that  iiiaiiN   im  n  .ir<    lo<,l..    Ijcrr  K  «  vplaimd 

th.it i.-i  to  he  r»  (  .lili  d  for  .m  .iMiont  i^llt  itd 
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to  himself;  and  nothing  would  have  prevented 
much  violent  narrative  but  that  I  smiled.  It 
was  mean,  —  but  consider  my  heli^less  circum- 
stance,—  with  Mr.  K.  flourishing  his  fork  and 

calling  down  imprecations  on  the  head  of ; 

who,  for  all  I  knew,  was  leaning  over  the  embat- 
tlements  on  the  hill  with  an  ear  single  to  the 
honor  of  his  name.  So  when  I  caught  Mr.  K.'s 
eye,  I  just  smiled  a  very  little  and  he  came  back 
to  our  noodles.  I  hate  to  remember  the  dog  who 
begged  to  stay  —  for  no  express  reason.  \\c 
had  to  tie  a  rope  about  his  neck  before  he  would 
follow  his  master,  who  was  much  embarrassed 
by  this  defection  and  could  not  imagine  what 
had  come  over  the  beast. 

February  21. 
I  live  in  such  a  continual  clamor,  my  dears. 
I  make  it  my  business  not  to  mind  the  noise, 
except  when  it  comes  from  the  girls'  quarters, 
when  everybody  objects  to  it.  But  it  does  make 
some  sort  of  impression,  as  I  discovered  to-day. 
I  went  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  village  upon  the 
crown  of  a  hill,  and  when  I  got  there  the  cup- 
board was  bare,  —  all  the  inhabitants  had  gone 
into  the  brush  to  escape  the  soldiers,  who  arc 
after  carriers.  Up  and  down  the  street  I  walked 
peering    into    the   empty    houses.     Only    three 
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women  wtTt-  to  he  found,  and  as  few  sch(X)n>oys. 
W'c  wi-nt  into  tin-  little  palaver  house  upon  the 
brink  of  thr  hill.  We  san;.;  a  few  soni^s,  and  then 
I  a:-k(d.  I  )id  any  oni-  ha\e  a  (juestion  which  he 
Would  like  to  a>k,  for,  of  course,  I  can  answer 
an\'  (iur>tion  that  can  he  ev(jl\ed.  So  I  sat  still 
whilf  tluy  thought,  and  they  sat  still,  too,  em- 
l)arra>-cd  by  their  unusual  occupation.  Tlu-n, 
my  dear,  into  that  little  palaxer  house,  open 
e\  rr\'  \\a\'  to  the  afternoon,  there  flowed  the 
(|iiiet  of  the  de-erted  town,  of  the  i^reen  forest, 
of  the  I»!ue  iiill>,  the  kind  (juii-t  of  the  un- 
p'lpulatrd  earth.  I  I'ouM  ha\i'  wept  for  K^ati- 
tude.  1  his  ma\'  >eeni  a  little  tiling  to  you,  ju>t 
.1-  ]■  i-ure  may  --(  ein  a  mild  form  of  excitement, 
1/Ui  it  wa-  a-  v;ood  as  i;old  or  sj)rin,i;  water  to  me. 
Maii\'  thinv^s  are  chaiv^iiiv;  here.  There  is  fir>t 
the  road,  \try  unlike  the  road  as  I  first  knew 
it,  anil  now  the  ^oxcrnment  hill.  I''or  da\s  the 
lon.^  (  r\-  of  .1  li\-e  tree  as  it  falN,  until  now  the 
hill  i^  .1-^  Iiare  as  your  hand.  Almost  no  hush 
t'lwn-  are  left,  fur  all  ha\  e  l»een  laliid  out  to 
I'iiild  ii;"';i  the  i-(i.id,  :-o  there  i-  an  end  of 
atnniiM.n-    in     l!i.-    liiil.'    wax-    of    tlie    foi-,-t. 

S.  "  iU     till-     I'    !'    i  ill'  .lie    will     I.,'    r-t.lMi     lied     1>.    1  W,   .    II 

h>  :■■  .t:p  I  l\i  i!  ■!  !  !h  n.  aiit<  .ni'  .1  'ile-.  1  lii  ■  i  -  li.id. 
a  .  tli<-  !i  !i  llii.'il.  >  u  Inn  lie  i^  pull'  d  ■  .ul  <  ■[  the 
e    >enl!al    (liMient.     iWit     tluie    an     alwaxs    the 
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people,  livini^:  their  mysterious  lives  under  one's 
eye.  There  is  life  with  its  unstaled,  inhnite 
variety.  Courtesy  is  a  wonderful  screen,  is  n't 
it?  These  peoi)U'  sit  continually  behind  it. 
There  is  hardly  a  town  within  a  mile  but  I  have 
a  friend  there,  who  is  i^lad  of  my  coming;  ready 
to  lie  to  me,  of  C(3urse,  and  afraid  of  me,  but 
glad  and  friendly.  The  names  they  call  me,  my 
dears,  because  I  don't  allow  them  to  call  me 
"Mamma,"  which  is  the  common  form  of  ad- 
dress —  Matchenzie,  Tchensie,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
chenzie ! 

February  22. 
There  was  a  dwarf  in  my  girls'  school  for  a  few 
da>'s,  and  for  all  she  was  no  more  than  forty- 
eight  inches  high,  she  was  a  woman.  All  morn- 
ing she  sat  learning  her  letters  and  making  little 
marks  on  her  slate,  which  she  thought  was 
writing.  And  in  the  afternoon  she  worked  with 
the  little  girls  to  earn  her  food.  She  was  just 
about  as  big  as  the  rest  of  them,  but  she  could 
do  more  work.  —  cut  more  firewood  and  mow 
niort'  grass.  IVcause  she  is  a  dwarf  they  think 
in  luT  town  that  she  must  work  hardrr  than 
an\body  else.  That  is  the  way  tluy  tiiink  about 
dwarfs.  1  br  husband  bought  lii'r  long  ago 
from  her  peopk.  in  thr  close,  kafy  places  of  the 
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forest,  where  her  niothtr  still  lives,  —  a  little, 
little  old  \v(»nian,  I  siip]H)>e.  with  a  bit  of  a 
cU)lh  al><)ut  Ikt  middlr,  always  c(K)king  f<K>d  in 
a  kettle  over  a  tire  on  the  tl(K>r  of  her  leaf  shelter. 
Well,  now  here  was  her  hit  of  a  daughter  learning 
hiT  Ktttrs  likr  any  other  lueky  African,  and 
learning  otlur  things  besides.  She  was  learning 
al)out  (xkI,  which  was  a  goixl  deal.  At  least  we 
eould  hope  that  if  she  wire  to  stay  a  year,  she 
woiilii  !«■  (jiiitf  another  sort  of  a  little  dwarf. 
Hut  to-da\-  oni-  of  her  husband's  other  wi\es 
(.line  to  take  her  awa\'  and  she  had  to  go.  I 
put  a  needle  throu.i^h  a  card  and  wraj)pe(l  some 
thnad  around  it;  then  I  ga\c  her  an  aluniinuin 
thiiiiblc:  and  -he  was  so  j)leased  with  so  many 
j)(  ,^^r-^~ii  in<  of  so  many  kinds  that  she  was  not 
t'^o  -ad  when  -he  went  aw.iy.    Hut  1  was. 

Mr.rJ:  :n. 

1  li  ri  i-  an  account  of  tc-da}'.  :\t  eii^ht  o'(  1<  k  k 
1  -t.irtid  d'lwu  t<'  the  mw  ^itc  meauiu;^  to  \  i-it 
al"  'Hi,:  t  lie  \\  ay.  Half  a  mile  from  the  -tation  t  In- 
d'xti.r  <i\iit.M.k  nic  and  -aiil,  wouliin't  I  like 
t"  -'  '•  1 1)'  p.  ~t  hMii-"-.  lit  re  the  r<  m(  1  pa— <  -  a 
piaiit.iin  ^.  inl'  n,  a  little  j  .at  h  taki  -  <>iie  (!•  a\  uhill 
to  a  ra\  nil  ;  m  tin,  ra\inr  aie  t''Mi'  <  if  li\c 
-h<  It.  r -^  and  tip  patirtn-  li\c  in  tin  .■.  '1  hi^.  is 
in   till-   f'lr.  -I;   the   ..ndiii   i     li  ti    bt  hind.     I  ii'Ui 
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beyond  the  scttlcmont  comes  the  sound  of  a 
stream.  I  stand  fifty  feet  from  the  first  patients, 
who  are  now  able  to  come  out,  and  presently 
there  is  a  line  of  fifteen  or  so  in  a  row,  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  doctor,  all  talking  with  their  eyes, 
poor  things,  all  explaining  with  their  eyes  that 
while  they  once  had  smallpox,  true,  in  the  past, 
why,  now  they  are  cjuitc  well,  and  asking  with 
their  eyes,  may  n't  they  go  home?  For  to-day, 
as  they  know  ver>'  well,  some  of  them  are  to  be 
discharged.  So  there  stood  the  brown  line  of 
them  making  dumb  appeals.  One  after  the  other 
was  examined  by  the  doctor.  "You  go  back  into 
the  house.  You  go  to  the  stream  and  bathe"; 
and  this  last  voice  was  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
for  tlie  man  who  bathed  in  the  stream  would 
be  anointed  and  freshly  clad  in  a  new  cloth 
from  the  hand  of  the  gcnernor,  and  sent  on  his 
way.  There  was  a  great  silly  fellow  from  Yaunde, 
and  he  contenck'd  loudly  that  he  was  well.  Not 
axailing,  then  he  moaned,  rocking  his  body  and 
crying,  "  I  must  go  home,  mother  is  cr^-ing  for 
me."  The  size  of  him  and  the  childish  wail  of 
him  were  funny. 

From  the  {lest-house  I  went  on  down  the 
nxad.  I  passt'd  a  big  caravan  of  Bulu,  resting 
in  the  sliade.    One  wiio  lay  upon  his  stomach  in 
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tlu-  niiddlo  of  tlu-  road  was  triiiltinj^:  an  even, 
sti'a<ly  haraiVs'Ur.  All  I  (oiiKl  git  of  it  was  the 
won!  "kittlf."  "Is  it  a  kettle  palaver?"  I 
a>kr<i;  and  it  was.  Tlure  never  was  a  caravan 
1)111  had  a  krtlle  pahiNir.  'Miere  will  he,  say, 
four  nun  to  om-  kt  ttlr.  and  tlie  conihinations  of 
iinpo-ition,  in-ull,  injury  which  can  he  intheted 
!>>■  thii  (oinpany  of  four  among  thernseKi-s, 
with  the  kt  ttle  for  inii)lenient,  i)a>>  the  feihle 
imaginings  of  the  white  man.  The  p<ithos  of 
star\ation,  the  ciy  of  the  l)urdend)eartr,  the 
outraged  rights  of  man,  the  imjust  di\  ision  of 
lahor.  -  all  thoe  \-oices  and  others  as  tragic 
wail  in  the  kettle  j)ala\'er.  'ihis  I  explained,  in 
a  la-hion,  of  course,  (o  tlie  cara\  an  renting  in 
the  -liarj,-,  ;ind  the  arcu-er  h  11  to  eating  where 
he  lay  on  hi-,  -louiac  h  in  the  road.  \  er\'  wall 
he  knew  ill, it  hi--  pala\er  wa->  l<>^t.  for  the  com- 
pany Iitaol  the  word  of  the  while  woman  and 
laiiJied. 

Ni  I  (  anie  to  the  new  ^ite  will  r'e  the  naked  rihs 
of  our  hou-e  hjcac  h  in  the  -am.  I'oor  Mr. 
Iluniniel  tuiiw  fo 'Ui  hi^  >un---tiU(k  lahor>  to 
^[>iak  to  nil-.  Nl-.ulu,  hi-  (oiil;,  giiit-  nie  with 
a  !''%■  tlial  pa  (  ,  ii.i-'Mi.  1  am  inipri---(d  and 
-ti'j>  to  \'.-.ndir,  and  I  oin<nil>er  that  W(  aie 
I  •  '  h  !•.  e  nil  al    !•  'f  (  !miip  I  \\  i    l.ill'  d  a  ;  >  mI    I.i    t 

m.,.,lit    and   .til    the   hou  <      «i\ant-   ht  am.     I    lind 
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the  work-people's  town  wlicrc  the  women  arc 
filling  the  kettles  with  plantains,  and  under 
shelter  of  a  roof  of  lea\es  still  green,  I  lie  down 
ui)on  a  bed  of  sjilit  logs  still  odorous  of  the 
forest.  The  iloor  of  the  shelter  is  still  untrodden, 
the  broken  brown  earth  is  still  clean,  through 
the  open  sides  of  the  hut  I  see  the  forest  in  the 
haze  of  midday.  Hy  and  by  I  have  lunch  with 
]\Ir.  Hummel,  who  is  glad  to  talk.  Nkulu  serves 
the  meal  in  a  trance  of  bliss,  —  I  cat  even  less 
meat  than  he  had  hoped. 

April  I. 
The  other  day  I  was  sitting  in  a  hut  on  a  bed, 
my  elbows  on  my  knees  and  my  chin  on  my 
hands.  A  woman  lay  on  the  l)ed  back  of  mc;  she 
was  sick  because  her  husband  had  beaten  her. 
Suddenly  she  sat  up  and  began  to  feel  up  and 
down  my  back  with  her  hand,  making  out  to 
her  satisfaction  that  my  anatomy  resembled  her 
own;  dear  knows  how  long  she  had  wondered, 
and  all  her  townspeople  too.  Presently  I  felt 
her  hand  on  my  head  —  stroking  my  hair,  which 
I  wear  now  tied  at  my  neck,  that  the  little  bunch 
of  it  and  the  ribbon  may  co\'er  the  nape  from 
the  sun.  Then  said  she,  in  a  voice  ven,^  tender 
and  caressing,  "  H7/_v  won't  you  wear  your  hair 
as  we  do?"     "Because   I   should   have   to  cut 
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some  of  it  off."  "And  wliy  do  \<)U  hate  to  do 
that.^"-  >iill  >lri  ikiii:^  ni\-  head.  "  lu-caust- my 
father  would  a.-k,  'W'iiat  did  they  do  to  my 
cliild  in  tin-  ((>untr\-  IknoikI  tin-  sea  •  that  tlu-y 
cut  oil  h<r  liair.-''"    Shv  lau^lu-d  at  tliis. 

iiut  I  \v<i>  t<iU(hr(l  by  this  wisli  of  hers  that  I 
>h(iuld  \>v  like  hrrxlf,  and  I  knew  by  the  feel  of 
her  liand  on  my  head  that  she  loved  me.  All  the 
time  of  late  I  am  huntin^^'  a  way  to  tell  you  that 
thini;s  havi-  ehan,i;ed  for  me,  in  a  kind  and  de- 
^nv  which  matter  a  i^reat  deal,  but  which  can- 
not be  hamifd  out  in  order.  1  have  at  la>t.  in  a 
m»a-urf,  the  j)a->--ion  of  \shat  I  am  doinv;.  I  ne\er 
e\pt(t((l  thi-.  1  feel  like  the  mother  of  all  these 
I>o<  ir  uoiutn. 

AM  7. 
To-day  I  was  in  Manjuer  Hian's  liouse. 
Maiijutr  i>  a  little  woman,  a  Christian,  who 
dre--.-^  like  a  man,  wears  a  man's  jacket  on 
die--,  o(  (  a-iiin-.  ;uid  who  i>  comfort. ibl\'  r.ink 
of  the  -^(.il.  (  )ften  1  meet  h(  r  comini;  from  her 
garden,  her  ba^a  t  on  her  b.K  k  full  of  roots  and 
herb-.,  her-<  If  like  -^oiue  little  brown  root  dui,' 
out  of  t  hi- ;  ["Uud.  All  h<  r  Inr.  ei-,  .u'e  w  orn  d'  'W  ii ; 
<  'He  fi  if.  liii;:i f  \  ■  «|uiti-  ;:i  iiie.  '!  hi .  i-,  iw  it  -<  >  o  j  miI- 
-.i\e  .i>  it  -''und-,  onl\-  pi  i  j  ilexiiv,^'  -( .un  t  iiiie- 
w  lu  II  1  .nil  in  dut  \  bound        in  folh.w  in,;  a  iiarr.i- 
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tivc  of  hcT  recounting  —  to  call  ofT  the  number 
indicated  by  her  fingiTs.  "  I  ha\e  borne  children 
—  ugh!"  says  Manjuer  IJian,  iioiding  up  some 
fingers;  and  I  must  of  course  call  the  number, 
and  not  waste  time  either,  "Ugh"  is  the  call 
to  arithmetic.  The  cjuestion  is  whether  or  not 
to  count  in  the  missing  forefinger.  You  kn(jw 
how  one  wonders  alx)ut  a  cross-eyed  person,  — 
as  to  whether  one  is  addressed  or  another.  Well, 
I  was  in  her  house  to-day  and  there  were  other 
people,  —  the  old  blind  woman  and  a  headman 
(in  a  small  way)  who  has  lost  one  eye,  but  who 
looked  at  me  with  humor  and  kindness  out  of 
the  other. 

"Is  it  a  real  word,"  said  he,  "that  you  are 
unmarried?"  "A  real  word,  indeed,"  said  I. 
Whereat  he  laughed  —  irrepresslbly  and  indul- 
gently. 

"I  can  arrange  a  marriage  for  you,"  said  he. 

"That's  exactly  where  you  are  mistaken," 
said  I,  "you  cannot!" 

"Don't  bother  the  child,"  said  Manjuer  Bian, 
who  was  securing  her  cloth  about  her  waist  and 
did  not  look  up:  more  said  she  in  Xgumba,  of 
which  I  understood  the  word  "little." 

"She  says,"  said  the  headman,  when  I  asked 
him,  "that  you  are  just  a  little  girl." 

"Manjuer  Bian,"  said  I  seriously,  "don't  you 
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know  that  I  am  a  nal  woman?  —  as  old  as 
Mamma  I.chman?  1  am  i^rown  a  long  linu'. 
M.miii'r  I  '.i.m  !  " 

Maiiju'  r  -miliil  \(  ry  kin^lK'.  \(r\'  di-cri  t  ily  ; 
.^hr  -at  'in  a  lit  I  If  -I'm.!  and  Irll  l<  •  t^rindin^  ■-<  rd 
on  a  Iar\:«'  llat  -t'liif.  In  f  Ic:^-  -pnad  out  < 'U 
(itlur  ^\i\i-.  I'n  (ntlN'  >lu-  lo<ik((l  up.  >till  >mil- 
ini:.  "  IV.v.  Mauhcnila.  of  cour^t-.  \"ou  ari'  a 
^•rown  woman!"  said  she,  c-xacll\'  as  t)nL*  an- 
sut  r.-^  a  lit  tic  sirl. 


I  wi-h  >  ou  mi;;ht  just  once  sec  a  c.irawui  of 
yiiun<  v;!!!-  lUiif  and  \'aun(lc.  ^'ou  n<\<r 
saw  the  p<'i::nant  charm  of  youth  more  prr- 
fi.tl;.  »  \pii  --((1.  I  -u!>p<>-.-  th.at  ]>aiv^  which  is 
a--i'(iat<d  \\!th<'ur  api)r(  (  iat  ii 'U  of  the  chaiin 
of  vi'Uth  and  which  is  niit  all  ]ilca-m-c  is 
a  -•■rl  <.|  ui  i.d.ia.  And  ttun,  one  ha-,  alxiut 
lit  tl<-  <  HI  i'l-  :  i:  K,  <  't  Inr  pan^-  <  ■!  .i  more  <  >!  i\  i.  .us 
nai  iH''  .  I  \:<  \  .ui-  -' '  t  ii'iid.  -Ui  h  pit  it  u!  lit  tic  t  imi- 
di!  i'  -.  \  1  ; '  1 1  !a\'  I  p.i  1(1  I  air  \\  1.1  '  had  t  uriii  d 
a  idf  t  •  •  .  i\  1  n.'-  \\  a\  .  I  t  (  s  'pi  d  \  t  r\  (  1' '  f  t<  da  r 
and  -.lid  ''111'  tlac.  Iri.  \)'''.\\  ;  hnt  .it  ni\'  -li'pi'Mi.; 
and  .it  ■  ■Mild  •  I  :  . '.  \  •  ^'.^  i  !:i-  fi  •  •/(  ni;<  >  a  pi  i"- 
f.  .  ll\-     iliii'.M  .:  -il.      t.  ;  ;. 


r,  ( 1 1     .1     n  n ! 


uni''  I    h'  I'     !:.'<i  .t  II     :.m 


IK  't   -'  >  inc.  h 


wink;   .ill    h'  r   1  h  pik  ,   n;.  lit  d    \s  it  hm    h'  i .    i 
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poso;  and  likt'  a  little  forest  creature  that  has 
no  ai)paratiis  of  deft'iise,  she  trusted  desper- 
ately and  without  reason  to  passi\  it\-.  I  ha\e 
seen  this  extreme  terror  before  and  no  coin- 
j)assion  avails  with  it.  So  I  did  tlu'  only  kind 
thing,  which  was  to  i)ass  on.  There  was  another 
little  girl  in  the  cara\'an.  I  walked  awhile  he- 
hind  her,  and  it  was  sweet  to  see  that  little 
buoyant  body  tread  the  earth.  Her  little  bustle 
of  leaves  was  fresh  and  green,  gathered  from  a 
sweet-scented  plant;  it  beat  about  her  pretty 
thighs  as  she  walked.  Presently  she  turned  her 
little  merry  face,  and  I  made  some  kind  of  sign 
that  I  was  an  amiable,  (piite  human  person;  at 
which  she  laughed  and  exclaimed  in  her  adorable 
treble  —  chattering  to  her  friends  ahead  —  that 
the  while  woman  had  done  thus  and  so.  This 
cara\an  came  from  no  \'ery  great  distance  with 
roof-mats  for  the  go\-ernor;  they  were,  I  judged, 
all  the  a\'ailable  peoj:)le  from  ontMieighlKjrhood, 
and  they  had  more  than  commonly  the  innocent 
aspect  of  country  folk. 

April  24. 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  Masokna  —  about  two 

miles    from    here  —  trailed    by   certain    friends, 

and  we  had   a  meeting,     ^'esterday   I   went  to 

Wongali,  which  town  is  still  in  a  turmoil  o\-er 
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the  (llstril)iition  of  tlic  wonun  left  hy  the  head- 
man who  (lir<i  in  I  )( (i  iiilxr.  I  liis  (li>tril)iition 
to'ik  place  t\\<t  wrrks  aL;o  and  was  a  sort  of 
nn'n-ir  judL^iniiit .  thi-  shcr])  and  tin-  i^oats 
(juilc  naturalU'  di\i(Hnv;  tluni>fl\-c-s.  \'()u  can't 
iKlicvc  (Atrx-  lil.ick  man  wlio  chiims  to  ])c  a 
Christian,  Itut  when  \-ou  see  a  l)hick  man  rc- 
fn-ini;  an  inlieritancc  for  conscience'  sake  you 
can  \:.\\'r  liim  some  contidence.  Two  men  wlio 
knew  Ixtter  t<  K)k  tlie  women  who  fill  to  tlu-m,  — - 
N\:')e  and  Ndon^o  did  not.  I'(H)r  Xdoni^o  —  so 
like  our  comic-paper  nev^rois,  so  like  the  nei^ro  of 
the  min-trel  show,  llappini,'  his  lorn;  shoes  aiiead 
of  hi<  j^ro'^re---^;  tlie  si/e  of  his  lij)s  soimhow 
(H-(')untinL;  the  widtii  of  tlie  hrim  of  his  hat, — 
and  \(  t,  a  m.ui  ^<  >  honestU'  i^ood  th.it  oni-  comes 
to  rti<>-ni/e  him  atar  otf  so  ea>ily  reco_;^niz- 
al>le,  p'xif  Ndon^'o  with  joy.  He  stood  out 
a:v'ain-t  the  ^ulitlot  form  of  temjUation  to  wliich 
the  hl.u  k  man  may  lie  hul'iected;  a  co-heir  with 
himM-lf  a  y<»un:^^  fellow  of  his  own  a^e  •  -came 
otf  with  an  <  -taMi-hment  of  four  women,  whiih 
i-  a  prett\-  f.iir  -tail  :  In-  may  adiiiAe  ^reatiie^^. 
All  m\-  i)ro-re-^  in  the-^r  l.i-t  da\'^  is  afl<  tided 
with  l.imeiit  at  i' 'ii-- ;  thi  le  i-  a  perjietual  t  honm 
on  the  p. lit  of  oiir  I),  i.  lil,..r-  who  will  ni  it  I  x- 
(  ointoiti  d.  ^  on  Would  think  that  we  w  i  ic  voin;^; 
into  a   far  iountr>'.        that   "the   llowti-of   the 
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forest  were  a'  weed  awa'."  Poor  Mrs.  Lehman 
hates  to  lea\e  tliis  liouse  where  she  has  H\ed 
since  she  was  married.  Ouarantine  was  declared 
ofT  to-flay. 

I  am  so  sleepy,  my  (K>ars,  that  there  is  nothing 
else  for  it.  Hear  the  conversation  at  the  door, 
between  Mrs.  Lehman  and  a  carrier  —  a  big  Ro- 
man of  a  carrier,  with  a  half-disk  in  silver  set  in 
the  center  of  his  forehead  where  the  hair  meets 
the  brow. 

"My  name  is  Zola,"  explains  the  carrier, 
"There  is  a  great  man  of  that  name  beyond 
the  sea,"  says  Mrs.  Lehman,  —  and  the  carrier 
expresses  a  blissful  conviction  of  his  rejoicing  in 
that  light,  "l^ut  he  is  dead,"  continues  Mrs. 
Lehman.  "A  pity!"  cries  out  the  carrier  in  such 
an  accent  of  personal  loss  as  would  puzzle  you 
to  explain  —  unless  you  had  some  sort  of  sense 
of  the  intense  preoccupation  with  self  which  is 
characteristic  of  these  people,  and  which  fastens 
upon  all  available  matter. 

April  26. 
I  certainly  must  tell  you  that  several  new 
members  have  been  admitted  to  the  Xsamloa  — • 
which  is  the  class  of  instruction  preparatory-  to 
church  memliership.  Only  earnest  Christians 
are  taken  on  this  list.    There  were  some  fme 
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lads,  some  men,  \'ijnv:a  ( lUnzhuli's  wife),  and 
soinr  otlur  \v(micn.  'I  lie  X^ainlia  Iml^l  iuiihIkt 
lliirty  now.  W't  11,  il  is  aululK'  hard  lor  tlir  old 
.\:^umlM  uointii  to  Irani  tlu-  ( "oiniiiandimnts 
in  liulii,  I'Ut  that  is  a  londition  of  nunilKr>hii), 
and  it  i^  pititiil  and  fuiuu'  to  hear  their  txanii- 
nation.  (  )ne  old  woman,  Mi)a>hinia,  fixed  Mr. 
I-Va.MT  with  a  ni(»>t  e.irnot  i^aze  and  said.  "Tliou 
shalt  not  kill  anoilu  r's  woman!"  Ahout  then 
I  wi-hed  1  had  as  \)V^  a  hat  to  cover  my  moiitii 

as  Motefi  held  o\-er  liis  face he  sjjent  mo>t  of 

this  hour  behind  liis  hat  and  I  was  glad  he  had 
it. 

It  was  fine  to  hear  X/onhiii  rehear>e  withont 
a  break  and  with  rahn  intelligence.  Poor,  sweet 
little  Xini'^a  ntarl\-  f.iinttd,  thoir^h  she  knew 
tliiMi  pi  rf(  (  tlw  ^  <iu  --liould  ha\c  seen  her  when 
th<  >•  -to(,(l  in  a  row  to  .i-icc  to  (  »  rtain  doctrines 
1 M  f(  .re  admit  taiKc.  (  )ni-  ol  tlu-e  reads.  "  1  )o  you 
ai  know  I.  (!-!•  that  (  lod  m.ule  man  and  wdm.ui 
(  f|U.il  .•'  "  \'i  r\-  --I I  >w  K-  went  up  tln'  \-oun:<  \'u ilea's 
arm,  and  In  r  eyi--  -ouidit  In  r  hud'and.  who  sat 
Ixhind  li<  r,  with  tin-  pn  ttit-t  air  of  dc]  in  r. it  n  .u. 
Shi-  I  I  1 1  aiiiK  i  -  a  i  h.iiiiii  f.  I  w  a-  c  all<  d  in  (  on- 
sullati.>ii  \>.l;i!i  -hi  hail  a  i!ii  aindir-t  aiidiii',.:  with 
I',.  ii/liii!i  oU' I-.  "n^'n't  lit  youisilt  y  \  an.iA' 
witji  \',i  \\/]\\\\i  al"'!i!  \oiii'  ^-ardiii  work."  -,i!i|  I 
sa;;'  Is  ,  "tor  \  <  ,ii  km  'W  t  hat  la   i-  \  n  \   !._  n<  irant ." 
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"Ignorant!"  says  \'unga,  in  a  passionate,  scorn- 
ful calm,  "very  ignorant  he  certainly  is!" 

May  4. 

This  is  written  from  the  new  site.  There  is 
moonlight  outside  and  all  about  in  the  clearing, 
—  heaps  of  burning  logs,  —  so  that  the  forest  is 
apparent  in  a  circle  ai)out  us,  and  nearer  than 
this  the  slender  corn  set  at  random  among  the 
stumps.  Plantains  there  are,  too,  —  mostly 
young,  —  and,  oh,  walk  \'ery  gently  lest  you 
tread  down  my  little  tomatoes  that  I  planted, 
and  my  orange  slips.  To  the  maternal  eye  these 
were  most  promising,  and  I  felt  a  real  pang 
when  Dr.  Lehman  said  they  looked  sickly. 

It  was  the  1st  of  May  I  moved,  my  dears,  —  I 
woke  early.  It  seemed  a  fitting  date  for  such  a 
ci'lebration.  At  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  all 
m\'  housrhold  goods,  carried  in  i)rocession,  took 
the  sun;  and  a  braw  glittering  was  that.  ]\luch 
honor  was  done  them  by  the  inhal)itants  of  the 
villages  by  the  way.  You  would  have  marveled 
to  see  certain  of  my  belongings  • —  so  familiar  to 
you  —  carried  aloft  under  such  alien  skies.  All 
day  that  day  and  all  day  the  next  day  I  super- 
intended the  jilacing  of  loads,  and  to-day  the 
Lehnians  nio\  ed  down.  Thv  first  night  and  the 
second    1    slept    In    the    house   with    Ijitum    for 
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company,  —  Mr.  Huiiuml  slt-jit  in  the  store- 
house-, and  the  ni<>(>nlii;ht  flooded  the  oi)en 
spaees  of  tile  house-.  \  i)U  know  how  Tintoretto's 
hol\'  frunilies  sit  up  their  little  estahlishinent  in 
some  eorncr  of  a  house  still  in  tin-  building  — 
just  like-  me,  —  only  1  had  n't  any  family. 

May  5. 
It  was  amusinj;  and  interesting  to-ni^ht  to 
see  tlu-  work-boys  e(»me  in  for  the  money  they 
will  put  in  tlu-  j)late  to-morrow,  when  a  colk-c- 
tion  will  be  taken  the  first  colh-ction  taken  in 
tlu-  ehureh.  though  the  Christians  ha\"e  con- 
tributed always.  Almost  all  tlu-  boys  had  their 
"  books  cut  "  for  a  sixpeiue  or  a  mark,  and  there 
sat  I  >r.  Lehman  handini^^  out  the  siKer  to  the 
<  rowd.  I  rctiuiubcred  fatju-r  L;i\  ini;  us  our  ti\t- 
(iiiKc^  for  tlu-  i)l,ite.  'Ilure  in  (he  (■ru>h  >at 
Miiiki  K»,  till-  lit  tlr  ^icw.u'd,  iiundiii:^  hi^  I  uaut  iful 
inw  tiuu-crs  with  an  imnii-t.ikablr  air  of 
S.ituid.iy  ni.'ht.  Wf  (ib-^(r\(-  ci  iiniiumion  to- 
m'»rt"W.  riiipji-  fioMi  Lain  ami  from  ipo^c 
l)a-M  d  to  (la\'  on  th(  ir  wa\'  to  I.olocioif,  \\  lu  ri- 
tli«  Mr\i(f  will  bf  111  Id  i,,v  lark  of  a  hou-f  Imic, 
Will  n  I  -aw  th«-  poor-  d<ai~^  <  oiiir  in  ^iii.;I(  liN-, 
iiio(,;iiiij  winlir  thiif  biii<i(n^  (if  eliilihiii  and 
fo.,d.  and     iiiiliii.'  in  tin  if  wistful   faliioii,   I   \\  a  > 

.oI;.;,i,v. 

(,S 
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May  — . 

Wc  have  !)ecn  clown  at  our  new  site  nearly  a 
month,  and  l)ey:in  of  late  to  develop  windows 
antl  doors,  just  as  wc  begin  to  realize  that  these 
arc  effete  luxuries.  We  live  in  tenement  fashion, 
all  in  one  house;  but  this  is  the  result  of  neces- 
sity and  not  of  a  perverted  taste,  and  we  mean 
—  as  I  suppose  all  tenement  dwellers  do  —  to 
reform  when  our  circumstances  improve.  \Vc 
arc  all  very  polite  to  one  another,  and  that  is  a 
great  help. 

This  is  Saturday  morning,  when  the  school- 
teacher does  her  odd  jobs.  To  escape  the  sound 
of  other  odd  jol)s  I  ha\'e  come  down  to  the  school- 
house,  which  should  be,  on  this  day  of  the  seven, 
neither  schoolhouse  nor  church,  but  just  a  roof 
over  a  clearing  in  the  forest.  From  the  dwelling- 
house  to  the  scho()nK)Use  is  some  eight  hundred 
feet,  and  this  is  about  the  diameter  of  our  present 
clearing.  The  forest  stands  charmed  about  this 
breach.  Here  the  fallen  trees  measure  their 
amazing  barren  stretch  of  fallen  trunk,  and  the 
scant,  withering  crown  of  foliage  that  makes  so 
small  a  display  upon  the  ground.  Everywhere 
the  logs  burn.  In  these  gray  days  of  the  rainy 
season  tne  clearing  is  tilled  with  a  perpetual 
thin  blue  smoke.  Here  and  there  among  the 
tlc'bris  of  the  forest  ai)pt.'ars  the  corn  in  ra;.;gcd 
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companies  of  inv.i-ion  the  a(l\>iiicc  uuanl  of 
that  oM  army  th.it  >«r\r(l  the  ril,i;riin  lalhrrs. 
I-^\'iT\'\vhtrf  in  the  incoinpUte  clcarin;;  is  ac- 
tivity: men  rollin;^'  !<.-:,  and  chantin.;^  a>  they 
lal>or;  men  in  -in.^^Ic  tiK-  carrxini;  on  tlicir  >h<iiil- 
(itr<  tin-  h<  iu~-(-p<  )>t>  ami  ihr  lon^.  straiv;ht  lrni;tli 
of  a  roMf-irrc.  ("hantin:<  as  thry  comr,  men 
ltrin:;in^  in  n>I!^  <  >1  the  ydlow  I). irk  uhich  stT\rs 
11-  for  u.ilU  .ui'i  which  thi\-  -prr.ul  out  to  (h\', 
a  l>ri:v;ht  \}i>n]  i  it  color  under  the  >ky;  companies 
of  Kids  coiniai;  in  at  noon  and  at  e\-enin;s'  with 
loa<i-  of  hroad  lea\es,  and  sini,'ini;  tlie  son^  of 
the  r«  x.t-thatch. 

i'roni  thi-.  i-Iand.  cast  up.  >ou  would  say,  l»y 
the  >e.i  of  fore-t  and  >ei/ed  upon  1»\-  man,  the 
c.irth  under  ii^  coxer  of  ^niii  lalU  aua\'.  !<> 
the  north  lietwicn  the  thinning  tree->  we  .--ei'  the 
Mil'-  of  r.m^iiu  hill-,  to  the  -outh  we  -«  e  a  hill. 
d  h'  re  .ire  hill-,  I  ,iiii  (old,  ,ill  .ihout  u-,  which 
will  po  ■■nil\  .ipjie.u-.  'IhioUL:!!  our  propirt\-. 
,i!id  .1  few  luiadr'd  \,ird-  troni  our  door,  run-> 
the  ->  ,\ .  rnnieiit   ri  >.i'\  tot  he  interi<  ir. 

1  h  re  ii)  1  hi  I  h' "  '111'  lU  «•,  w  here  it  w.i-  to  h.i\  <■ 
1m  in  ijui't.  Mi-.  II  i:  mine  1  i-  iiMkin^  ImucIii- 
\<,  ii  !i  di  I.  .1'  •  .1'  hail  lit  -.  lie  i-  nr  <  \  (  ■  'Mi;  'la- 
(  .  at  al  !•  'Ut  !  hi  -  lurail  are,  \^  !ii,  h  i-,  iadi  I  d,  \  (  I  \ 
va  aad.  1  !■  :  >  ,  I  —  •.  .a  ■  la  '  lit  I  ■  >  dr\  ■  mi  I  >  ^ai  aiad 
tlo'M'.     <  »1   .1  \'.'  I  1.  >\a\    ill'  I '    \'>  ill   1h    I  U"  haaio  '  I 
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pupils,  nu'n,  women,  and  children,  under  this 
roof.  When  you  consider  that  we  could  not,  at 
the  old  station,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
accommodate  more  than  fifty  Ixjarders,  and  that 
we  could  not,  under  the  most  inventive  sys- 
tem imaginable,  provide,  on  our  twelve  acres, 
work  to  pay  for  the  food  of  this  number,  you 
will  realize  how  truly  a  new  era  has  opened 
for  us. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  boys  properly  housed ; 
they  sleep  like  forest  creatures  where  they  find 
shelter.  Indeed,  they  have  in  the  mass,  at  work 
in  the  open,  a  uniform  forest  aspect.  But  under 
the  school-roof,  ranged  on  their  rows  of  logs 
and  to  the  eyes  of  tlieir  teachers,  what  thrilling 
individual  differentiations!  There  is  a  little  boy 
whom  I  shall  rememl)er  always  as  he  stood  in 
line  for  registration,  tliough  he  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  make  some  more  brilliant  showing  in  the 
future.  lie  was  a  very  small  boy  with  a  fixed 
expression  of  panic  and  rather  more  than  the 
axerage  allotment  of  clothing.  When  his  turn 
came,  he  was  asked  his  name,  but  he  could  not 
bring  his  mouth  to  answer. 

"Have  you  paid  your  tuition?"  asked  Mr. 
Hummel,  • —  for  tliis  was  a  day  scholar  who  must 
\M\y  the  equivalent  of  one  mark  for  the  term  (jf 
ten  weeks. 
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Still  not  a  ripple  of  response-  on  that  little  frozen 
face,  onl\'  a  tlickir  of  fiar  in  llu-  e\es. 

"If  \()ii  have  not  paid,  you  must  j^o  to  your 
town  and  find  soniethini^,  some  fcxjd  or  a  cut- 
lass, sonii'thint;  you  nui^t  hnd." 

Still  no  answi-r. 

"Mo\-eon,"  said  Mr.  Hummel. 

Then,  romini,^  to  life,  the  little  hoy  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  !»()>(  mi  of  his  ui)i)er  v^armcnt.  and 
hroui^dit  out.  from  when-  it  hatl  lodv^ed  owr  his 
stomacli.  a  little  f.it-hodied  bottle  of  ^'ri-en  lluid, 
-  la\ender  water  hy  su|)ers(ription.  and  ilouht- 
IcN--  \-er\-  j)<)tent  t<  I  anoint  the  per>(>n.  lie  was  en- 
rt)l|i(l,.in(i  it  doth  not  \"et  a|)pear  what  he  shall  he. 

Sometimes  little  hoys  t^o  f.ir  in  a  short  time. 
^'e-tt■rd.^\■.  in  that  h.ilfdionr  hefor«'  s(h(»oI  ojx-ns 
and  whtii  the  ad\anced  j)Upil--  i;athiT  to  >tud\', 
I  I'Hik  note  of  .1  liitif  lH)y  who  >at  on  the  front 
hi  ni  h  o|  the  -I  nior  (h\i->i<in.  lie  i^,  I  hUpjio-r, 
(  |i  \  rii  \.  .IV-  I'M.  .m  (  aji  r  little  eh.ip.  very  caic- 
1<--  A\\>\  li.idli-s  hut  <lt\er.  and  (|ui(e  ahle  to 
ti  a(  h  till-  h<  .'iiimr-^  in  (  iirm.ui.  Mr.  Ilumnitl 
li  I-  put  him  in  (  harvc  of  t  In-  In'-t  ( ierm.m  eh.irt. 
N''A.  a-  li'-  at  d  i!r.  'in.'  hi--  f"  et .  he  (oxcnd  lii:^ 
<\i  -  with  lii-  n!''iil.d  <  Hirn.m  primer  .uid  wa-> 
still.  1  kM'  \«,  iliat  !i.'  \\a-  j)ra\in'/  ahiuit  hi-, 
li-— ''11-  and  lii-  I  liart  <  la  -  and  all  hi--  little 
•  lillK  lilt  1  ( im  tin. 
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Presently  school  begins.  Mr.  Hummel  reads, 
and  asks  a  Bulu  boy  to  pray,  which  he  d(jcs 
standing  up,  calHng  down  blessings  in  his  sweet 
staccato  voice  upon  "  Mamma  Ford  "  and  "  Miss" 
Hummel  and  "Mr.  Matchenda."  Then  these 
three  worthies,  girded  for  the  task  and  doubtless 
blessed  in  spite  of  certain  indiscretions  of  address, 
set  about  clearing  the  forest  of  the  African  mind. 

You  can't  think  how  sweet  the  women  of  this 
country  are.  \\q  have  just  come  out  from  a 
nine  weeks'  quarantine  for  smallpox,  and  in  all 
those  weeks  I  had  no  other  occupation  than  to 
go  about  in  the  villages  and  acquire  affable 
Ngumba  manners.  The  time  was  happy  for  me 
because  the  women  began  to  love  me,  to  be  very 
sweet  and  maternal  toward  me.  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  their  gentle  ways  with  me,  whom  they 
take,  in  spite  of  every  protestation,  to  be  a  little 
girl.  They  think  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  ex- 
treme youth  and  they  have  a  little  sly,  smiling 
way  of  agreeing  to  any  age  I  may  suggest.  They 
begin  now  to  tell  me  of  their  poor  struggles  to 
be  good ;  tlieir  Waterloo  is  inevitably  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  They  are  very  pitiful  about 
this.  Tile  more  one  cares  for  them,  —  and  you 
must  see  that  one  comes  to  care  ver\'  much,  — 
the  more  one  is  gratc>ful  to  Christ  that  He  saw 
such  tilings  in  the  llesh. 
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TIuTi-  is  a  woman  li\iiv<  in  this  nti^lihorhood 
—  fat.  inydrars,  l)<.\()n(l  viny  exiHTiiiui' ol  niiiu-; 
I  nuan.  fatlir  tlian  any  I  have  fwr  s<.cn.  and 
fatlt-r,  of  c()iir>r.  than  I  ha\c'  c\(.r  Incn.  1  want 
yoii  to  un<irrstand  that  this  woman  is  really 
vtry  fat.  Slu'  is  a  mon>trosity.  And  she  carries 
very  openly  tlu'  tra.L;t(ly  of  l)ein,i^  very  fat — ■ 
the  tra,i;ed\'  of  lieinv;  heliid  hy  one's  aspect  — 
which  woiiM  ha\"e  one  Kf^'ss,  whetlu-r  or  no. 
Marie  l>a>hkirtMtT  i)ainted  that  into  her  jxir- 
trait  of  her  Coii-in  1  )ina.  The  f.it  wi  unan's  name 
i^  McUL^e.  She  li\(--  in  a  town  lu-ar  li\' ;  and  \\  lun 
I  ha\i-  ,-poken  in  that  town  she  has  hroiii^iht  lur 
iiu.^e  hulk  to  the  h(»u-i-  wluTe  I  sat  and  has 
dropjx-d  it  nrar  me.  lookin;^  at  me  from  the 
lit  ,ip  ( if  it  \  rr\  v;ra\  r!\-,  >lu-  is  not  oiu-  of  y(  air 
r<  'Hit  l;inv;  t.il  \\i  >ni(  n. 

^'l  t.  id,i\-  r.ian,  the  i  Idir,  said  that  Meiim' 
widi.(|  to  coiifc---  lur  hrlicf.  Hut  ^he  did  not 
cmiiu-  \<>  (  liuK  h  to-day;  >hf  had  m)t  I'oura.i^f 
\i<  •'  >i'.  lat ,  di  -p(  ratf  woiuan  to  lat  <•  tlu-  ^milin;^' 
fat  I  ^  that  .il\\a\-  turn  lur  wa\'.  After  ihurch 
Ml".  I  r.i-t  r  -.III  |iir  jlian  \i>  Iwin;.:  lur,  aiul  1  >aw 
lit  I-  1  MiiM  1'  .IImw  iiij  .it'll  r  1  '.ian  ij'  i\wi  !  lif  pal  h 

th.it  run-  J).!  t  ihf  ln'U-c  \,>  tlic  t  hurt  h.  la.iu 
ji.id  t  hi-  .lii  <  '\  .1  li'  .u  tanit  I-,  hut  ]]<  <\  ,ui  ,il  >  ■  ^!ut'  1\- 
-t  I  UK    lu'U  lanu  I,  .luij  ihi    p' "  ^r  utini.ui'  >\ir  h.ul 
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the  air,  my  dears,  of  martyrdom.  It  was  raining 
and  she  held  an  inadetjuate  umbrella  over  her 
body,  which  was  nude  except  for  a  leaf  apron 
and  bustle.  She  swayed  on  her  slij^ht  ankles,  —  - 
walking  is  no  joke  for  her.  I  greeted  her  as  she 
passed,  but  she  made  no  answer,  I  spoke  to  her 
again  —  no  answer;  then  said  Bian,  with  his  air 
of  cautious  lion-tamer,  "Greet  Matchcnda!"  At 
that  she  turned  her  small  face  on  me  and  I  saw 
the  misery  of  it;  she  was  running  with  patience 
the  race  which  was  set  before  her;  she  might  not 
cast  off  the  weight  either,  and  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses was  hard  to  be  borne;  she  was  bearing 
the  cross  and  she  had  set  her  teeth  at  the  shame. 
In  her  poor  dim  way  she  was  looking  unto  Jesus 
—  who  was  the  author  of  her  faith  and  who 
would  finish  it.  After  she  said  "  Mbolo"  — with 
no  comfort  to  herself  or  to  me  —  she  went  off 
down  the  path,  her  bustle  beating  about  her  legs 
and  the  rain  running  oil  the  points  of  her  um- 
brella onto  her  body.  It  was  altogether  one  of 
the  least  amusing  things  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  Phraser 
says  that  she  was  absolutely  direct  in  her  confes- 
sion. Bian  came  to  me  afterwards  in  a  passion  (^f 
protection — and  would  n't  I  please  help  her  all  I 
could.  "You  who  are  the  thinnest— you  who  are 
the  smallest  —  help  her  all  you  can,"  said  Bian  the 
lion-tamer,  or  something  else  like  that  he  said. 
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July  T,- 

On  Sunday  Ikkalli  preached.  It  \va->  K''»^''it- 
The  h()U-e  was  packed,  whicli  il  has  not  been 
since  our  coniini;;  down  here.  Little  l)<)ys  hun;; 
alx'Ut  tile  platform  and  sat  upon  the  ^'round. 
Manjuer  llian  >al  upon  a  chronio  of  tin-  Kaiser 
which  was  waitinv,^  to  be  huni;;  she  broke  the 
glass  and  we  led  her  j^ently  ofT.  Ever>'where 
there  was  a  i)leasant  hapi)y  stir. 

lUkalli  is  a  littK'  man;  he  wears  a  white  sin,;;- 
let  and  a  dark  cloth  with  a  red  border.  I  noticed 
when  he  stood  u[)  that  he  was  immaculate.  He 
st(M)(l  for  half  a  minute  with  his  customary  i-.k- 
pres-^ion  of  f]uiet  haj)|)iness;  suddenly  he  smiled 

and  then  he  went  otT  like  a  sk\'-rocket.  The 
liou-^e  hummed  in  answi-r  to  him.  and  his  imav^es 
j)a---id  in  j)roce^--ion.  I  am  sure  I  could  n't  tell 
you  what  it  wa-  all  about ,       he  >pokc  in  N\;umb.i, 

but  he  hijd  me  for  thirty  minutes.  Scotch 
blood  i-  -o  tNT.umical;  I  thouiL^ht  j)oor  Scotch 
spin^ti-r  thiii'v;  that  I  was  his  mother,  the  mo- 
tht-r  of  till-  (liar  little  minister.  And  1  had  this 
\-er\'  same  ob-<---ion  on  a  v^r.xy  Sunda\-  three 
\\<  t  k^  a..'o  \\  h.  n  N\;w.i.  lom^  and  dark  in  hi-  o\(r- 
al!>.  pr«a(  h<  d  to  .i  r.iin\-day  audiiucc.  hi-  fii  th 
(  !i  IT  lit  d  o;i  hi-  natural  --hyue-,-  and  hi-  poor 
M  rmou  balkin.'  all  the  waw 
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July  4. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  one  of  the  work- 
men's huts,  wliere  lialf  a  dozen  women  are  pre- 
paring food  while  as  many  men  sit  in  the  fire- 
light waiting  their  portion.  Nshieko  has  been 
drawing  mehmcholy  pictures  of  that  time  wlien 
the  women  will  dominate  the  men.  "For  it  will 
come,"  says  he;  "I  see  it  coming."  Happy  the 
man,  said  I,  —  no,- —  I  said  like  this:  "Then 
who  will  see  good  hut  the  man  with  no  more 
than  one  wife  —  pity  the  man  with  five!" 
"And  I,"  said  Nshieko,  "shall  have  none!  I 
shall  make  a  little  clearing  in  the  forest  and  kill 
any  w^oman  who  comes  near  it." 

I  must  tell  you;  the  doctor  has  been  having 
lots  of  patients  with  dysentery,  from  among  the 
carriers.  At  one  time  there  were  eight  in  the 
hospital- — poor  spent  fellows  that  crawled  in 
here  to  die.  And  this  they  promptly  did,  but  not 
all  of  them.  There  are  two  in  a  little  cabin  by 
themselves,  and,  oh,  but  they  are  hungry  for 
forbidden  fruits!  One  had  roasted  an  ear  of  corn, 
and  when  the  doctor  took  it  from  him  the  poor 
thing  cried.  To-day  the  doctor  put  a  bit  of 
meat  into  the  makabo  soup  he  sent  them,  and 
when  he  went  out  to  sec  how  they  liked  their 
soup,  he  found  those  two  poor  skeletons  fight- 
ing over  the  bit  of  meat.   One  of  them  was  tak- 
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inp  a  stick  to  the  ntlur  and  they  were  liln-l- 
in^;  OIK-  aiK'tlur.  "\\v  is  of  the  tril)e  llial  rat 
prnplc,"  \\  hiniixrrd  diu-.  "  \\v  would  just  like  to 
kill   people  and   e.it   them." 

The  carrirr  is  hcini;  dri\in  pretty  hard  at 
prex  nt.  Or.  Lihinan  \\(i.L;hed  a  little  ^irl  and 
her  load,  the  load  hit  the  twenty-six  kilos' 
and  the  child  W(  nt  one  kilo  1  tetter,  twent\-seven. 
This  is  common  enough.    Poor  little  girls! 


July  1(1. 

On  IViday  we  did  not  get  into  Tpose  until  three, 
because  we  sauntered.  There  was  my  ni(-e  little 
hut,  with  my  l)i(ld>ag  still  hanging  to  the  ridgt-- 
jK)le,  and  \  rr\'  -ooii  "  the  bed  was  mad*',  the  i(>«  an 
was  lit."  ( )ne  little  table  1  >i>read  with  ,i  cKan 
oil((»th;  on  thi--  1  write  and  eat.  (  )n  the  otlur 
table  I  i)Ut  out  m\-  tead)asket  ;  it  is  my  joy.  and 
niakf-  it  ]>«i-~-ib!r  for  me  to  eat.  Tlu-  utensils 
shine  gloriou-K  .  l"or  sui)i)er  I  had  an  egg  and  a 
corncikf  and  -omc  ( .uined  cherries. 

.\t  fiNf  (/(!o(k  1  siKike  in  a  pala\"er  hou<e. 
Two  litile  giiU  -!i  ]it  in  the  hut  with  me,  (|ui(  tl\' 
and  nil  t  b-.  Hl.e  little  kittiii'-.  1  a^ked  them 
whither    thi>-    tiii-ied    iu    ( '.od    .and    tluy    >,tid, 

'  .\  ki!..  i^  t'.v..  .i:..!  ..  lil'h  p  ■•.:.!..  Inl.i'.r  \'  :■  '!,.  .  \- 
frnir.i  i.t  i  ;;(•  r  >  >  ■!  .'.  ;;  .i\  i::.  i;!;i  l.ii  i!!  "I  w  t  i/jit  ■  .;!.<!  i  :  :i  i  "i  '1, 
s>  f.ir  .i>  i'<  '■  i!''.'-,  '!.'    <   .it'i;  ■<  ■  . 
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"We  don't  know  yet  whcthcT  \vc  trust  in  God 
or  whether  we  are  \ery  had  people." 

Twelve  wonu-n  came  with  me  from  Ijiose  to 
Lolodorf,  wishini;  to  attend  Coniinunion  anrl 
trusting  to  niy  protection  l)y  tlie  way,  W'lun 
we  left  the  forest  for  the  government  road,  the 
donkey  met  us,  not  by  chance  as  this  would 
seem  to  read,  but  by  design  forcibly  borne  in 
upon  the  donkey  by  a  Bulu  boy.  So  >'ou  see 
your  child  astride  a  small,  loitering  beast,  and 
following  close  after,  a  file  of  twelve  women 
and  girls,  all  laden  with  garden  food  for  their 
journey,  and  presenting  that  uniform  patient 
aspect  of  burden-bearers  which  is  so  pitiful  and 
so  common.  We  made  our  twelve  miles  com- 
fortably enough  and  were  not  molested. 

Bitum  has  a  love-affair  which  runs  thus: 
"Now,  I  was  out,  but  not  exactly  to  hunt  a  wife 
(though  my  goats  have  increased)  when  I  saw  a 
Bulu  girl,  and  I  stopped  right  there.  'I  love 
you,'  said  I,  'and  I  won't  hunt  any  further.' 
'And  I  love  you,'  said  she,  'but  another  man 
is  paying  for  me.'  So  we  sent  for  her  father  to 
come  from  his  town  ■ —  for  she  was  just  \isiting 
her  nephew  (and  her  nephew  did  certainly  like 
me)  —  and  when  her  father  comes  to  my  town 
my  brothers  will  ha\e  the  palaver  cut.  If  her 
father  won't  agree,  we  will  take  it  to  the  govcr- 
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nor.  Strani^o  tiling  —  we  arc  just  of  a  size  and 
\iTy  iiiiu  h  rcsciiiliK'  yon  would  say  wi-  wtrt' 
of  oru"  iu<»t!uTl " 

I  saw  tin-  1  litter  end  of  a  niarriav^u'  pala\»r 
to-(la\-.  Mltiuawoii  a  ^irl  who  lias  \>vvn  with 
tliL-  Lthniaus  for  \cars  -  liatcd  to  marry  the 
man  who  was  buying  hrr  ^ —  a  tc'rril)lc  hcatlicn. 
Morcovrr,  slu-  had  another  in  mind,  —  who  is 
of  hiT  own  miuration  —  a  Christian  with  no 
othir  wife.  lUit  Ml)inawon's  fathir  couUl  n't 
collect  the  ^(xkIs  which  had  been  gi\-en  him 
for  her  and  he  was  in  a  Ime  box.  To-dax'  he 
followed  the  only  course  o{Hn  to  him.  he  gave 
o\er  another  daughter,  I  )ada,  a  child  of  some- 
thing like  seven  —  ugly  at  all  times  and  to-day, 
under  a  t i>->ue-paper  hat.  ugly  as  a  gargoyle. 
Il«r  ])oor  little  >tomach  stuck  out  imder  a 
Mothi-rd  lubbard  dress;  her  whole  little  body 
was  rigid  with  fear.  All  her  relati\-es  howled 
with  aiv^ui-h  at  h»r  dfjiarture,  and  presently 
Pad. I  hMult<l,  too;  it  was  dreadful.  I  shall  see 
hrr  fro!n  tiuic  to  time,  as  she  has  bei'ii  bought 
by  an  Ipo-f  man.    I'oor  little  wretched  ])ada! 

JuJx  ::. 
On   M<iiida\-  I  v.irit   to  Ipo^c.     I   took  a  liani- 
nio(  k  f<  ir  .1--  iiiiK  h  (if  tin-  \\a\-  a"-  wa--  opi  n  ri  ^ad  ; 
in   the   fore.-t    I    \\alk(<I.     It    rained,   and    wlure 
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the  path  ran  throuj^h  clear  growths  of  cane  or 
higli  grasses  I  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a  box 
shower.  I  rather  thought  that  I  would  go  to 
bed  and  so  escape  rhtuniatism  and  other  ills. 
The  people  of  Ij)ose,  seeing  me  while  I  was  yet 
afar  off,  blew  the  horn  which  calls  to  service 
and  summons  the  people  from  their  gardens 
and  the  neighboring  villages.  The  costume 
of  the  preacher  deserves  to  be  described  in  de- 
tail: A  dry  dress  over  a  nightdress,  stockings 
made  of  a  blue  polka-dot  handkerchief,  and 
shoes  made  of  bits  of  oilcloth.  I  promise  never, 
never  to  dress  so  again,  especially  at  home.  I 
promise  to  take  a  complete  wardrobe  and  a 
ck)thes-wringer  when  next  I  go  to  Ipose.  But, 
really,  I  was  thought  to  be  rather  presentable 
there,  and  was  not  without  honor.  I  spoke  in 
the  morning  and  e\ening  to  more  people  than  I 
have  yet  spoken  to  —  I  'm  sorry,  but  I  have  n't 
an  idea  as  to  how  many,  for  I  am  always  too 
much  interested  in  what  I  am  doing  to  count. 
But  I  had  the  nice,  cozy  feeling  which  comes 
with  a  full  house. 

In  the  evening,  after  I  have  eaten,  the  women 
and  children  crowd  into  my  hut  and  we  talk,  but 
not  necessarily  on  serious  suljjects.  1  think  that  I 
shall  manage  to  get  out  there  every  two  or  three 
weeks  after  things  get  under  way. 
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EfuUn,  July  ;^i. 

I  have  a  line  written  to  you  cii  \\\v  road,  hut 
can't  v^i-t  at  it  now.  I  ^ot  in  this  .iftcrnoon,  and 
tlun-  is  tliis  (  liancc  to  mail  hc-fort-  I  g(;  to  IkiI, 
and  to  sa\'  I  liad  a  line  time. 

I  saw  Kir]>,  my  diars,  witli  i^rccn  \incs  lM)und 
altout  tluir  Lrown  l)OM)nKsan(l  tlic  flash  of  their 
brass  armKts  as  l)rij;ht  as  sunlight  in  tlu-  ^^rt-en 
j;loom.  If  only  \-ou  could  know  iiow  lo\ily  it  was 
to  dip  into  tlu-  j)eacr  of  the  forest  and  to  stay 
there.  I  shall  tell  \'ou  a  lot  by  tiu'  next  mail, 
but  I  would  rather  ^o  to  bed  now.  Tliis  station 
is  certainly  nearer  the  clouds  tluui  I  e.\i)ected. 

Dr.  thf  ror.d,  July  -V- 
If  you  want  me  to-ni^lit  \du  will  ha\i'  to  call 
up  Son  Ntan^an,  which  b«  iiii^;  interpreted  means 
the  "White  Man's  ("ira\c."  This  is  no  tli:..:ht  of 
fancy  nor  any  fabe  ])rt'ten>ion  to  distinction. 
The  (".ra\f  is  n  all\'  here.  I  h.i\c  i)itche<l  m\' 
tent  in  the  shade  of  the  j)alms  which  mark  it. 
()tto  I.ilbi  ke,  born  in  1S50.  died  in  l>^')\  on  the 
r'iad,  and  buried  1m  re,  jKX'r  man.  .Mime  al  hi-- 
(Ii.ith,  and  hi-  ',.ra\e  li'-t  in  thi^  fi'K-t  \iila,.;t! 
'1  it  d  III  the  pii  1.1  t  -  ab<  .lit  the  ^ra\  e  i^  a  t  lima 
|eopar<l.  a-  bi^-  a-  a  kitti  n.  I  heic  i^  a  tradiliiiu 
that  hi-  nii'llur,  \\i  liiii;.;  \iry  mii(h  Im  ^  <•  hi^ 
^ra\i',    Si  nt    ihi-.        well,    ^ay,    sub.-^lilule.     ^'ou 
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can  think  liow  likely!  But  if  it  had  Ixtn  tlic 
wish  of  the  government  to  establish  a  guard- 
ian spirit,  none  more  effective  than  the  china 
leopard  could  have  been  devised.  The  grave  is 
clean,  and  held  in  respect.  We  left  the  station 
at  one  o'clock  (school  closed  this  morning)  and 
"fell"  at  four. 

July  28. 

Like  dogs  as  much  as  you  can,  you  cannot 
like  African  dogs.  When  you  come  here,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  sjieak  to  an  African  dog  when 
you  want  him  to  go  away.  It  is  fme  to  think 
that  I  know  all  about  a  bush  path  at  last.  When 
the  older  missionaries  wag  their  heads  and  say, 
"What  do  you  know  of  bush  paths?"  I  shall 
be  able  to  say,  —  modestly,  of  course,  not  to 
antagonize  them,  — "I  crossed  from  Lolo  to 
Plfulen  by  the  bush  once." 

We  had  a  bad  hour  and  a  half  this  morning, 
up  and  down  hills,  and  walking  logs  still  wet 
with  dew;  but  everything  held,  and  presently  we 
came  out  by  the  Bekui,  grown  since  I  saw  it  at 
Lolodorf.  I  crossed  in  an  abominable  canoe  which 
had  l)roken  both  noses.  I  asked  the  lad  wh(j  pad- 
dled me,  "What  sort  of  canoe  is  this?  Do  \<)U 
want  to  kill  the  white-  woman?"  "  Xo,"  said  he, 
with  all  gravity;  "I  am  a  person  from  Iposc!" 
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Sunday,  July  2(). 

I  thank  pf)rKlness  that  the  heal  of  the  day  is 
done-.  Wc  had  a  nicvting  this  niorninj^'  -  about 
fifty  people,  {K-rhaps  kss.  livery  one  made  liim- 
self  coinf()rial)le  in  tlu-  i)alaver  house,  on  a  hed 
or  a  mat,  and  took  my  discourse  philosophically. 
The  iieachnan  here  is  a  sort  of  ^ood-humorid  old 
fellow.  easy-v;oin;<  and  wise  in  the  ways  of  his 
world,  wise  in  tlu-  wa\s  of  the  aboriginal  heart. 
He  listt-ns  to  the  chat  of  my  younj;  carriers  with 
a  wise  and  smiling;  tolerance,  ^'ou  should  hear 
them  tell  animal  stories.  I  sat  for  an  hour  in 
the  pala\'cr  house  this  afternoon,  and  I  saw  more 
snakes  than  I  e\cr  saw  before,  with  no  more 
a[)paratus  than  the  hands  and  the  forearms  (A 
tlu-  carriers,  jirautiful  j^t  sturt-  is  common  hen-, 
r.ithtr  iiU)r(-  with  tlu-  nxn  th.in  with  tlu-  women; 
be.iutilul,  liee  i;e--fure,  A\)<\  dramatic  imjxi'- 
h'lnatiMU  ])iidie(i  to  (he  limit.  I  lii>  e\(  niiii;  wi- 
had  aindlur  iiiettin^  in  aiidtlitr  \  illa_i;e  ol  tlu- 
saiiic  \><\\i]  alxMit  tliirt\\  mn:-tly  nwn.  Ma- 
lande  tran-lat<-d  m\-  I'lulu  into  Ni^umba  for  nu-. 
II(-  is  w<  indirtnlK'  (li\(r  at  tr.m>latii>n,  aiul 
will  U'lt  niiiit  so  imieli  as  a  v;e-(iire.  so  that  the 
sp<-ak<  r  e.'  Is  a  (  iiii'iu-.  inipn  --idU  (it  jtx.kiii;^  iiilo 
a  iniiK  If  w  hi(  h  n  th  i  t  -         w  it  h  a  dilh n  n(  e. 

'I  hi-  rii*  It  iiiii.;  I  w.ilLid  ihi.iii.'h  a  l<i\.!\  bit 
( il    1>  ii  (■.(    u  It  h    ill'     1 1\  I  t    fi  ii'  (  I  iiiipaii\  .     ^  t    1 1  I  - 
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day  I  had  a  little  fever,  and  to-day  all  c^bjcctive 
impressions  have  that  perfection  which  I  have 
often  noticed  as  a  circumstance  of  [)hysical 
weakness.  Convalescents  see  the  workJ  in  that 
beautiful,  clear  lii;ht.  This  morning  the  brown 
and  the  green  and  the  gray  of  this  world,  the 
gray  of  the  orchids  hanging  still  in  the  gray  air, 
the  little  brown  boy  passing  in  the  street  of  the 
village  with  a  gourd  on  his  shoulder,  —  a  new 
gourd,  as  green  as  a  young  leaf,  —  all  these  I 
saw  this  morning  with  a  quickened  sense. 

We  left  Nkutu  at  a  bit  after  six;  and  at  half- 
past  seven  we  reached  a  town  where  we  knew 
the  paths  to  part,  one  short  and  difficult  and  the 
other  long,  and  difficult,  too,  for  all  we  knew. 
We  were  for  the  short  path  and  some  one  must 
be  found  to  guide  us.  The  incredil)le  evil  of  that 
town  has  become  a  tradition  with  my  carriers, 
and  its  impudence.  The  only  man  who  would 
agree  to  go  asked  sixteen  marks!  He  might  as 
well  ha\e  asked  a  hundred.  We  laughed  in  his 
face.  The  carriers  picked  up  their  precious  loads, 
the  hammock-men  their  invaluable  woman, 
and  we  sh(K)k  the  dust  of  that  lost  town  from 
our  feet.  We  took  the  long  road,  and  asked  the 
way  as  we  wont.  Oh,  the  lovely,  lowly  day, 
my  dears!  Ui)hill  and  down  in  tlu>  unbroken 
still  sluuie,  and  then  the  long  a\'enue  of  a  de- 
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sertcd  rlt-'arint:;.  Milrs  of  lliis,  like  a  j^nat  ovtr- 
gri)\vn  road,  and  always  with  ils  liaiintinj;  sug- 
^rstion  of  a  [Kopk-  past  and  forv;otl«.n.  I  If  re  is  a 
Ixaiitiful  river,  and  lure  were  many  towns  that 
detied  the  ^o\-ernnient  at  the  time  of  the  Ihilu 
War.  W  here  the  \  illa.ms  stood,  the  ^rass  ^rows 
waist-hii^h  and  tlu-  trees  of  the  forest  make  tlu-ir 
inuhallcni;cd  nturn.  Onee  I  saw  an  old  call- 
drum,  rotlinv,"  and  sik-nt  these  i'i.i;ht  years;  and 
not  anotlur  human  implement  did  I  see  in  all 
the  lonv;  cKcuinij.  ICarly  in  the  forenoon  we 
stopjx-d  .ind  held  a  meeting  in  one  of  tlu-  vil- 
lages of  Xgongo,  a  fine  string  of  towns  \)\  a 
ri\(r.  This  was  still  Xgimiha.  Long  ^^K<>  ^  ^r. 
Silas  Johnson  and  his  wifi-  passi-d  through  here, 
and  arc  rrmemhercd.  .\t  noon,  at  the  top  of  a 
great  hill.  \\c  came  into  tin-  lirst  lUilu  town. 
Here  We  ale  and  I  spoke  to  the  J)e(t])le.  All  the 
aflerm  )( >ii  we  walked  in  the  foiest .  .\ot  one  soul 
did  we  pa---  iMi  that  little  i)ath;  few  enough  luid 
we  i),i--(  (i  Mil  the  {n\)  \\\)  to  then.  At  three  wi' 
came  out  at  a  l<<\\  n  wheic  m\-  men  ate  and  I  la\' 
n  -t  iiK'  in  a  ;'i<at ,  (( ><  il  pala\  er  Ik  lU-^e.  There  was 
n«)  --uu  ihi-  (ia\-.  At  !i\e,  m\-  tint  was  pii(h(d 
on  the  I<'p  ')1  a  lull  with  the  ciiunliA'  l'>  the 
Wt-t  pi'.id  '111!  t''i  \]]v  approval.  Ihtic  w.in 
till  I.  lit  N  ii  a  !:•  Mill  and  tin  e<  >t  ft  'l'  all  i  i  ■!!!!■  'It  . 
Kulu  li  d  nie.     1  111    t  ai  I  11  I       1(  |)t  m  a  li'  lU  <    mar 
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by;  I  was  ahlc  to  buy  them  a  little  venison,  and 
every  face  shone.  My  dears,  if  only  you  could 
have  seen  the  pretty  piece  of  mischief  that  hung 
about  my  camp  that  night.  I  noticed  her  first 
for  her  round  charm,  a  bustle  for  a  dress,  and 
plenty  of  brass  armor.  Then  I  saw  her  ogling 
my  haughty  young  carriers,  who  gave  her  such 
terribly  insolent  snubs  as  surprised  mc.  For 
myself,  I  could  no  more  look  at  her  severely 
than  at  a  kitten,  though  I  knew  well  enough 
that  she  was  a  very  naughty  little  heathen  girl. 
"If  you  want  to  make  a  visit,"  said  I,  "visit 
me.  Come  here,  into  my  tent."  So  she  came, 
pouting,  "I  have  a  great  troulle,"  said  she, 
in  her  mellow  girl  voice,  "  I  feel  it  very  much  in 
my  heart.  I  am  a  person  to  be  pitied.  Look  at 
me,  the  great  grown  girl  that  I  am,  and  not  mar- 
ried. I  work  very  much  to  get  a  husband  and 
not  a  man  will  marry  me.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Johnston  has  said  that  any  woman  that  has  a 
trouble  may  speak  of  it  to  Mamma,  and  I  feel 
this  very  much.  So  I  ask  you  to  show  me  a 
husband."  Stopping  at  this  point,  which  would 
pass  almost  anywhere,  I  think,  for  a  climax, 
she  looked  at  me  tragically,  but  with  some 
eagerness  of  expectation.  "And  can  a  guest 
cut  such  a  palaver?"  —  and  more  of  such  un- 
satisfactory matter  I  handed  out  to  her  of  a 
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moral  nature.  I)('i-)rrssi<>n  .L;ri\v  iip<in  Iut.  "I 
am  tired  of  waitiiii:."  said  ^lu•;  '"  I  want  llu-  tliin.;^ 
to  foriu-  to  a  tini>h."  "(io  to  Ind,"  said  1;  "I 
don't  want  \dii  about  lure."  lUit  prtscntly  slir 
canu-  l)a(,k  in  a  ra^e.  My  tirrililc  hoys  liad 
treated  lur  li.ir-lil\',  and  I  must  in  justici'  cor- 
rect tliem.  "  Kulu,  I  want  to  hear  this  j)alaver," 
I  called;  and  Ivulu's  xoice  came  hack  throuj^h 
the  dark,  .i  di-L^Ur-ted  !)oy  voice,  "Miss  Macken- 
zie. I  hate  to!"  15ut  lie  had  to;  and  then,  my 
dears,  if  \<iu  could  haw  seen  those  two  youn.;; 
he.iutit  s  in  the  li,:^ht  of  m\'  lantirn  Kulu 
I(M)kinu;  doun  at  her  oNcr  hi^  lifted  chin  \siih  a 
priinitiNc  \()Uthhil  scorn  that  ^uddenl\•  madi' 
Adonis  a  perfe(  tl\'  crediMe  jier^on,  and  that 
little  tea>in^'  termai^Mnt  declaiming;  her  wrongs. 
'rhe\'  had  trampled  uj)on  her  kindnos  in  dr.iw- 
inv^  them  water,  and  l)rinv;ini.,^  them  tiriW(HHl; 
they  had  tormentid  her.  "I.i>t(ii  to  me,"  said 
I,  "  If  \<)U  are  wi^e,  \'ou  will  >hun  such  cruil 
peojdf."  Kulu  kindled.  He  h.id  watclud  me 
narrouK'.  and  now  heained  at  me  and  at  lur. 
"Aha'  ho  ,!->  -he  -a\  ->!"  \',\\{  the  i^irl  drooled. 
I  h.id  a  Mil  I  tin.;  Ill  [e.  A  \<Ai\  ni^lit  uitli  .i  tii;e 
rain.  I'lit  <jiiiie  t!iiit\  ]»  <<\>\c  (  .uiie  to  Ik  ,ir.  lait 
yoii  (  ,in  >  •■  i'  If  \  >  '111'  (  !l  that  I  |ouii<i  ti  \\  pi  >  -pit- 
on  the  trip,  when  \  .  iii  (  ( iii  id<  r  t  he  e\ii  m  . .(  n  . 
I  ^p(»ke  \(r\'  (,-])((  iall\'  to  the  woiiit  n,  and  tlii.^ 
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ni^ht  they  seemed  to  feel  a  wonder  at  the  con- 
deseension  of  (jod.  Tlie  next  day  we  walked  un- 
til three,  when  we  reached  l-^fulen.  At  one  town 
we  were  resting  in  the  pala\er  house;  a  few 
women  came  in,  and  it  pnned  that  one  of  them 
was  the  aunt  of  Malande  and  that  the  town 
was  his  mother's  town,  to  which  she  had  never 
returned  since  her  marriage  long  ago.  Now  was 
great  rejoicing,  not  clamorous,  for  greetings  are 
commonly  subdued;  but  I\Ialand6,  great  shy 
fellow,  must  sit,  after  the  ancient  custom,  on 
the  knees  of  his  newfound  relatives;  which 
he  conscientioush-  did,  with  eyes  cast  down  and 
who  knows  what  sensitive  api)rehension  of  the 
white  woman's  ridicule.  All  the  carriers  were 
much  excited  by  this  chance  meeting,  and  there 
was  prolonged  comment  as  we  walked  on  through 
the  forest.  At  noon,  suddenly,  I  lay  down  in  a 
shelter,  and  Kulu  got  me  tea.  Food  mended 
the  matter,  and  we  made  the  last  three  hours  in 
great  shape.  At  Efulen  that  care  to  which  the 
carriers  had  accustomed  me  made  way  for  the 
normal  circumstance  of  life,  and  ever  since  I 
have  misseti  it.  I  had  two  hammock-men,  — 
for  no  more  could  be  found  at  the  last,  —  a  tent- 
boy,  a  bed-and-bag  boy,  a  boy  to  carry  odd 
things  for  inc^  and  for  the  haniniock-men  and 
the  cook.   When  I  saw  these  five  going  oil  next 
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morninp  with  their  pay,  —  lKH)ts  and  cloths  and 
what  not.  why,  I  wantrti  to  j;o  t<M).  And  I 
could  n't  Si'c  how  tluy  could  Ka\  i-  nu'  in  sut  h 
^(xkI  cheer,  who  had  carried  and  cared  for  nie 
iH)  long. 

Aus^ust  5. 

Efulen  hill  rises  hij^di  and  abrupt  in  a  nest  of 
young  mountains.  All  alniut  us  hangs  the 
forest.  Xot  a  level  of  green  tree-to[)s.  as  would 
aj)pear  from  an  ele\'ation  in  a  more  rolling  coun- 
tr\-.  l)Ut  luTC  and  there,  where  an  abrupt  rise 
brtaks  the  c(»ntinuit\",  appear  the  white  ranks 
of  trunks  supporting  a  sc.uU  garlanded  foliage 
that  >hows  the  mau\e  or  the  russet  or  the  com! 
of  a  new  leaf.  Between  the  multi})lied  folds  of 
the  mountains  is  a  mist,  a  mo\ing  Mil  of  blue. 
In  this  morning  light,  when  the  early  sun  picks 
out  the  massed  colonnades  from  the  Ixnly  of 
tlie  fore-t,  there  is  a  sut^gestion  of  tho^e  unin- 
habitable jiictures  b\-  Turut  r  dream  fcrots 
alw)Ut  (h'c.mi  t(  luples.  It  i^  iii(T(<lible  tli.it  ime 
sliould  niideit.ike  t<>  tra\el  in  the  jjainted  world 
alx'Ut  llii^  liill,  and  I  (aiin<«t  ((.ii((i\e  that  I 
(  anie  Ik  \<    \]\i<n\..\]  mk  h  fi  ubidi  hn;:  beaut\  . 

I  )r.    (  ,o..r.    h..u-e    -till    I1..M.    t"..'.  ih.  r.     At 

lia-(     tl.'\     -,i\     lie    li\((l     till  re.       I     --Ulipi'-e    t!ie\- 

kno\<.  ;   but    tlii-   man,    who  i  .ime   lii.-t    inln   the 
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Rulu  interior,  who  rlcared  tliis  hill  and  adopted 
this  country,  who  certainly  is  buried  here,  lias 
come  to  be  so  conij^lete  a  legend  in  the  African 
tradition  that  a  legendary  and  elusive  ciuaiity 
attaches  to  my  conception  of  him.  He  will  nf)t 
take  form  in  my  imagination  —  I  mean  credible 
form.  He  is  so  much  more  the  "Ngutu  Zambc" 
of  native  memory  —  who  was  "walking,  walk- 
ing, always  walking,"  and  who  came  from  God 
more  directly  than  can  be  explained  —  than  he 
is  a  man  like  another. 

I  think  that  this  remote  and  heroic  aspect  of 
Dr.  Good  is  more  common  than  people  realize. 
I  watch  him  as  he  appears  in  the  missionary 
memory,  and  he  always  moves  in  a  glow  of  pre- 
historic glamour  with  a  shining  helmet  like 
Lohengrin's,  all  ready  to  put  ofT  for  a  far  coun- 
try. I  am  so  sorry  to  be  here  in  vacation,  and 
while  Mr.  Johnston  is  away.  He  is  a  big  man 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Efidcn,  August  lo. 
You  should  sec  the  senior  Christian  of  this 
interior  people.  Such  a  little,  old,  wise,  smiling 
woman,  smiling  at  youth  and  its  dear  foibles, 
smiling  at  certain  happy  secrets  of  her  own  old 
age.  I  went  to  see  her  the  other  day,  waiting  for 
her  in  her  hut  until  she  appeared  in  the  clear 
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lipht  of  the  ojxnini;,  whirr  ^lu-  lift  lur  Inad  of 
fin-wood.  C"ir(rtini;s  conic  after  a  (l(.-cor<»us  si- 
Iriicc.  She  put  her  little  old  brown  1)(m]\-  close 
up  aijainst  nie  wlurc  we  sat  on  llie  hcd,  and 
then  lur  hands  on  niy  kni>e.s  and  then  on  my 
shoulders,  before  she  said  Mholo;  all  the  time  she 
was  smiling  at  me  with  that  kind,  wise  tolerance 
of  ai^'c  that  is  so  reassuring  to  the  pessimistic 
youiii^ —  the  Ncry,  \-ery  youn;;,  like  me.  The 
nn-tic  I  )r.  (".ood  a[i[)eari<l  in  her  c<  inscrsation 
in  hi-  --hinin,;:  helmet,  goini;  about  from  town 
to  town  on  that  \isit  from  his  home  with  (  lod 
which  was  so  ama/iiiJL:  and  >o  ^ —  well,  sa\-,  so 
fecund  in  its  roults.  IVesently,  like  LohenL;rin, 
he  ,t;oes  away;  and  when  he  went,  says  N.ma, 
lookinii:  at  me  smilimj:,  "I  was  a  little  new  thinvj 
—  me  mbe  obe  mfefe."  Then  I  saw  I  )r.  (lood 
in  a  new  character,  —  a  sort  of  ani;ui->hed  widow, 
d\iii;<.  and  lea\im;  a  j.:reat  maiu'  more  otph.ms 
th.m  i-  common.  .And  I  b(  liiAc  this  impr(--iitn 
eet-'  n<  .irer  the  man.  It  w.is  i^ood  to  talk  to 
that  old  WMinan.  -o  w  i.~e  an<l  kind  and  nuirs. 
so  niuih  a  jilr  r^;e  .ind  a  si^'U  to  a  mi--ioiiai\. 
S!i''  1m-  i:ray  haii"  and  i-  --li^hlK'  under-lnii.  if 
it  i-  p'llite  to  -oi.ik  '■[  old  ladies  vn.  l^ni.illi  r 
tli.m  I  am,  dii-  i-.  \\  h( u  I  wtnt  .iw.iv  I  I- h 
(  he  r<  d  in  m\-  <!'  ■  ;  h    i   !■  i  lin.'  -. 

I  did  not  ti  11  \ou  ab    ut  the  diinkini.;  .U   Ijiose 
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bocauso  I  thought  it  would  worry  you.  It  was 
so  much  simpler  than  it  sounds.  I  was  slcc[Mng 
there  one  night  and  had  got  to  bed  whi-n  I  real- 
ized that  tlie  men  in  the  palaver  house  were 
noisy  —  we  have  drinking  enough  in  our  forest 
for  me  to  recognize  the  note.  I  got  up,  lit  my 
lantern,  and  went  to  the  palaver  house.  I  agree 
that  I  was  afraid.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  they 
were  laughing  and  chatting  —  perhaps  ten  of 
them.  And,  sure  enough,  they  were  drinking. 
They  looked  at  me  in  their  customary  friendly 
way;  no  one  was  tipsy.  I  told  them  that  it  was 
taboo  for  the  white  woman  to  sleep  in  a  town 
where  the  men  were  drinking;  and  that  the  white 
men  would  certainly  have  opposed  my  visit  to 
Ipose  had  they  supposed  that  the  men  of  Ipose 
would  drink  while  I  was  their  guest,  and  that  I 
must  move  on  if  they  did  not  stop.  They  said, 
why,  so  they  iccrc  drinking;  Mabiama  had  re- 
turned from  a  journey  and  they  were  recounting 
adventures,  but  because  of  my  word  they  wcnild 
stop.  And  they  stopped.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that.  I  went  back  to  my  hut;  and  I  could  hear 
the  talk  thin  out  and  die  away  as  the  men 
parted  or  fell  asleep.  Soon  only  the  sheep  stirred 
in  the  town  of  Ipose. 

Mrs.  Johnston  will  go  backtoLolodorf  with  me, 
—  to  "show  me  the  path,"  and  to  make  us  a  visit. 
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luilodorj,  Au':!,ust  30. 

Mr.  Ilunimcl  lift  for  Anurica  \t>lrnla\-  at 
ncK)!!.  As  I  saw  him  break  away  from  llu-  stliool- 
boys  that  hunv;  about  liim,  I  was  ^\a(\,  ahnost 
with  a  stnse  of  ilisastcr  averted,  tliat  tliere  were 
others  of  us  left. 

ScptembcT  2. 

Yesterday,  my  dinars,  was  no  common  day, 
it  wa--  too  lo\ely.  I  moved  into  m\'  own  room. 
Don't  tliink  that  you  can  imagine  my  joy.  not 
nearly,  as  we  say  in  Bulu.  The  room  fourtcm 
by  >ixtt en  ma\be,  or  seventy-live  by  a  hundrrd. 
There-  is  a  porch  on  two  sidis  and  a  little  dressint; 
room.  As  yet  there  is  no  ceiling-cloth  and  I 
can  Mc  the  roof-tree  up  in  tlu-  i^doom.  It  rained 
la>t  ni.i^ht,  and  as  I  lay  in  my  little  bed  at  this 
remote  end  of  the  house,  in  this  bii;  room  of 
I)liM-;iiit  shadows,  with  my  beloved  artitUs  of 
furuiturr  lo-t  in  dim  corners,  why,  I  felt  \"ery 
solitar\-,  indt((l,  like  a  perxin  in  a  loueh'  bed 
in  a  loru  ly  ro-un  in  a  lonel\-  house  down  a  loneK' 
rain\'  l.tne  in  a  l<'iitl\'  \illa,;^e.  Thi-  feelini,'  wa-; 
(luite  bli— fill,  wlietlx  r  \ou  b(  lie\-e  it  or  not,  and 
I  eoiiM  li.irdK    -!e.  j)  fi  .r  the  pleasure  of  it. 

'I  o-da\'  i'.i.in  pUMtlnd.  I  under-fand  lather 
so  mu(  h  !m  tt'  r  than  I  u-i  d  I",  and  hi-  in(  rt  diMe 
seminary  (la-.-e.-   in   uliiih  t  \  i  r\'   man   wa.^  th<' 
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superior,  at  the  very  least,  of  his  fellows.  I>ian 
rubbed  it  in  pretty  hard,  about  the  tree  whic  ii 
was  to  be  cut  down  if  it  did  not  bear,  and  cried 
out  in  refrain,  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let 
him  hear."  People  are  of  two  kinds,  he  ex- 
plained,—  the  timid  and  the  bold.  "We  peo- 
ple of  God  are  timid  and  look  to  God  for  shelter 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  you  others  who  are 
the  bold  ones,  —  remember  this,  that  you  must 
be  bold  to  the  cud!  You,  who  can  bear  with 
boldness  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  to  de- 
spise it,  must  bear  with  ecjual  boldness  that 
punishment  which  you  will  see;  there  must  be 
no  cry  from  you  then,  who  are  so  bold.  The 
deer  who  can  Ix-ar  to  look  the  hunter  in  the  eye 
must  bear  to  die!" 

Now,  this  was  said  with  a  very  direct  delivery 
and  with  no  very  conspicuous  emotional  appeal. 
It  was,  I  take  it,  as  nearly  a  pure  African  prod- 
uct as  one  is  likely  to  get  in  our  business;  and  it 
produced  a  peculiar  indefinable  excitement  in 
the  mind,  which  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  a 
natural  interest  in  the  working  of  the  African 
mind  —  no  common  spectacle.  But  it  may  be 
due  to  some  other  intrinsic  characteristic  of  the 
African  pr(-)cess.  I  have  often  felt  the  same 
mental  excitement  when  listening  to  African 
eloquence. 
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St-fi!(-rt:hrr  IQ. 

Last  ni^lit  wi-  went  to  sc'c>  a  tree  tlial  had  fal- 
len near  the  hoys'  h()U>e.  Tlu'  \h>\>'  (juartcrs 
are  among  plantains  and  fallen  trees.  In  the 
little  clearing,  l)efi)re  the  scjuat  line  of  huts, 
pushed  and  chattered  the  life  of  the  station.  In 
an  open  spare  apart  l)y  himself  sat  a  hoy  at  a 
rude  tahle,  writing.  The  dusk  was  closing  in 
and  he  had  a  i)recious  candle  lighting  the  still 
air  alH)Ut  him.  and  the  cloth  whit  h  lu-  w<»re  like 
a  cape,  an<l  the  graw  young  face.  -  his  face 
that  is  hoth  grave  and  gallant,  with  its  incred- 
ihle  air  of  thought  and  pride  and  sentiment. 
Passing  him  we  came  in  among  our  friends,  all 
laughing  and  glad  of  food  and  rot.  Presently 
we  stood  on  the  faliin  tree,  like  the  floor  of  a 
corridor  among  the  j)Iantain-^.  1  said  to  Mrs. 
Lehman,  "Let's  look  at  .Africa."  So  we  did; 
and  tlurc  among  tin-  hrown  lo.;s  and  the  hrown 
hut^  the  \iiilrnt  \'oung  hrown  hodics  goticu- 
l.ittd  and  n  joiccd  o\Tr  tlitir  kettlts.  The  (  ac 
could  <l(du(f  m  ither  men-  nor  K-.-s  tlian  tin"-, 
an<l  I  (Mnn-'t  tt  11  \du  how  much  thtif  u  a-  ot 
sfju.ilor  and  th<-  >a\ag<'.  (  )nly  at  tiii-  othir  (  ik] 
of  the  (  !«  arin^  ()!Mm  sitting  alMHc  h\  his 
p"inf  of  light  1(  ancd  hi-  luad  o\ «  r  his 
writing. 
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September  20. 

Here  is  news  for  you  and  me  and  li^dit  upon 
the  future.  Mrs.  Lelinian  and  I,  walking  along 
the  Mfaka,  the  government  road,  at  dusk,  met 
a  woman  with  whom  we  stopped  to  talk.  She 
had  a  huge  fresh  flourish  of  tattoo  between  her 
shoulder  blades,  and  Mrs.  Lehman  asked  her 
why  she  submitted  her  body  to  such  pain. 
"Because,"  said  the  woman,  "these  marks  will 
buy  me  food  after  death,"  Mrs.  Lehman  ex- 
pounded the  future  to  the  confounding  of  such 
commerce.  The  woman  listened  with  growing 
wonder,  until  her  emotions  went  beyond  her 
discretion  and  she  flung  her  arms  about  me, 
laughing.  The  African,  you  must  know,  is  very 
social,  and  wants  a  friend  against  whom  to  lean 
in  every  moment  of  interest.  We  were  very 
much  interested.  We  had  never  heard  this  use 
of  tattooing  so  much  as  whispered;  but  when  we 
came  to  ask,  all  the  boys,  laughing  and  shame- 
faced, said  it  is  commonly  believed. 

September  21. 
It  is  pleased  entirely  father  would  have  been 
these  nights  if  he  could  have  seen  his  daughter 
sitting  in  her  room  with  her  friends  as  close  as 
herrings  all  over  the  floor  —  big  lads  and  little 
ones,  and  women  and  girls,  all  come  in 
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For  to  adiiiirf,  for  to  sit,  for  to  brhold  this  world  so  widr 

that  I  k't  tlu-ni  into.  N\\t'r  a  lU'Wcoiiicr  l)iit 
said,  "  I  want  to  si-e  \(>ur  falhtT,"  when  I  al\va\s 
owned  up  to  him  on  the  wall,  and  to  iiK^ther  too. 
E.xpressions  of  admiration  and  astonishment 
were  unfailingly  ofTered  before  the  shrines;  after 
which  and  other  introductory  matter  wc  would 
get  down  t(;  business,  which  was  of  no  less  a 
matter  than  the  accounting  for  and  the  justify- 
ing of  all  given  conditions  under  lieawn  and 
biAond.  Xo  one  who  was  not  on  the  spot  and 
in  the  heart  of  it  can  guess  how  busy  and  ix- 
cited  people  are  who  ingagt-  in  creating  a  uni- 
verse. I-"or  myself,  I  have  come  to  tlu-  end  of  a 
most  vivid  exj)erience.  I  seem  to  hiwv  beiii  so 
nece.-sary  to  the  process,  and  so  j)opular,  and 
so  su((t-sful,  that  I  am  really  eml)arrassed  in 
spciking  of  it,  Irst  I  loom  too  large. 

The  l)(-ys  went  liome  this  noon  for  ten  da\s, 
and  it  can  hardly  e\-er  bi-  the  sanu-  again.  1 
think  ba(  k  to  it>  Ixglnning,  a  small  matter  of  a 
(lue^-tinii  (.r  tuo.  of  an  e\ining,  and  then  Mid- 
denU',  tile  I'.ililo  to  ]>r  (  xplaiiicd  and  the  --cl.n- 
s\stcm,  but  ni'i^t  ur;:<ntl\-  man  to  be  explaim  dl 
1  \s'.i>  j)r»tty  wr.ik  on  tin-  ^-ol.ir  sy-tem,  1  inii-f 
sa\";  but  1  iii.ido  a  f.iir  '-houin;;  on  tiic  I'>iMi-, 
and  when  it   (.amt-  to  man   1   >lione,  and  (\riy 
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one  shone,  and  there  was  a  perfect  conflat^ra- 
tion.  We  had  al)()iit  four  nights  (jf  such  joyous 
deliberations,  and  to-night  I  feel  rather  lonely. 

The  boys  felt  so  happy  to  go  home  that  I  felt 
cravings  on  my  own  account,  and  wished  that 
I  might  make  up  a  little  bundle  of  some  odd 
things  in  a  plantain  leaf,  and  walk  all  day  and 
all  night  till  I  saw  the  fires  of  home  winking 
through  the  cracks  of  the  hut  in  Seventy-eighth 
Street.  Then  I  would  cry  out,  "Me  soya!"  and 
mother  would  rise  up  and  cook  for  me  —  some- 
thing special,  of  course,  no  matter  what  the  time 
of  night. 

Try  reading  Birrell  of  a  Sunday  in  Africa. 
It  is  awful  beyond  reason  —  hard  to  say  why, 
too  academic,  perhaps.  Racine  is  pretty  bad, 
too,  because  he  deals  with  self-consuming  pas- 
sions in  a  world  so  naked  of  other  properties 
that  an  imaginative  hermit  begins  to  have 
apparitions.  Shakespeare  is  just  about  right; 
his  ghosts  are  better  company  than  some  people. 

September  30. 
I  never  have  any  time  now  except  in  the 
afternoon,  when  my  energies  run  rather  low 
from  the  exertions  of  the  morning.  In  the  eve- 
nings niy  room  will  be  full  of  people  —  women 
and  the  schoolboys  —  who  come  to  talk  with  me 
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or  to  sit  quietly  in  tlu-  pleasant  lii^hted  room. 
I  sit  and  stw  in  my  >tiarnir  chair,  and  .ill  the 
time,  my  d(  ars,  tlu  re  is  the  eftort  to  pass  the 
harriers  of  kind.    We  wire  talkinij^  so  last  nii;ht 

—  about  the  common  u>es  of  life  —  whi-n  a  cer- 
tain youn^'  fellow,  who  had  been  listening  with 
a  sad  attention,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand 
with  a  kind  of  sad  weariness  and  said  directly 
to  me,  across  thr  heads  of  the  others  and  the 
curnnt  of  our  talk,  —  across  m\-  elTort  and  iiis 
cfTort,  ^ —  "How  we  dilTerl"  I  cannot  tt  11  you 
how  much  tlure  was  of  halked  endc  aNor  and  of 
nlirKiui-hnient  in  his  eyes:  l»ecau-e,  you  see.  — 
and  he  saw  hetti  r  than  nou  can,  —  the  ditfer- 
ence  is  >o  much  to  his  disad\  anta.^e.  lUit  such 
a  look  is  a  challenge.  How  can  >-ou  understand 
the  necessity  of  rou>inj;  the  coura,i,'e  of  self  in 
such  as  the>e?  Thoui^di  ma\  be  \ou  do.  m\'  dears, 

—  you  sieni  to  underst.ind  so  nuich.  I  think 
you  nui-t  understand  why  I  am  willinv,'  to  ^ive 
Uj)  m\'  ( Acniu^s  to  \\  ho  e\Tr  comes.  ( )ne  c«  nnes 
to  ha\e  siK  h  (litfiTcnt  methods  and  such  dilTcr- 
ent  hnpi-,  a-  oiif  (<inii-  t<>  know  and  ^ik  h 
(lillcniit  illn  i"n-.  \i><>,  1  -uppc.-c.  'I'haiik  ^nmmI- 
nt  --  till-  t  iuh  ha  -  pa---  d  \\  In  ii  aft(  r  a  pa-  i'  >u  • 
at <■  a]  iji'  a!  t'  I  a  In.'ln  r  nal  uie.  .i  -  (  '  'fict  I\ cd  1 1\  I  he 
apjx  Ilant  t  In  -<  .tdid  ;in-W(  r  I  Ti'la-  tin  Ik  ai  I . 
1   (Kclare  that   I   can  pass  from   tlu    sulij<(  I   of 
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integrity  to  the  subject  of  salt  fish  without  any 
scnso  of  c'lo(iucncf  gone  to  waste.  And  one  conies 
to  liav'C  trust  in  time,  an  optimistic  attitude 
toward  its  i)rocesses.  There  is  no  httle  l)oy  or 
big  blunderer  so  unpromising  but  I  can  call  up 
Time  and  turn  over  the  case.  "Take  care  of 
him  for  a  year."  There  is  a  certain  expressicm, 
common  and  very  moving,  a  veil  of  softening 
over  the  passions  of  an  African  face,  and  that  is 
the  habit  of  self-control  and  of  subjection  to  the 
spirit  of  God.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
church  but  has  this  expression  —  which  is  cjuite 
a  mystical  blending  of  suffering  and  joy;  and  I 
never  see  the  shade  of  it  settle  on  a  boy's  face 
but  I  have  to  care  for  him. 

October  3. 
Do  you  remember  when  Ze  and  Malinga  had 
their  little  son,  Simon?  A  year  ago  last  Febru- 
ary, and  they  were  so  happy.  Last  week  the 
little  boy  died  from  eating  poison  mushrooms. 
This  morning  the  word  came  from  Elat,  where 
Ze  is  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  there  was 
poor  old  Hunga,  Ze's  mother,  who  must  know. 
Bunga  loved  the  little  boy  so  much,  with  that 
human  passion  of  the  old  for  the  young  of  ihrir 
blood.  When  I  went  into  her  hut  this  morning, 
she  lay  with  her  face  in  the  dust  of  the  ground. 
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Presently  she  lookid  at  nw  and  raised  herself 
ever  so  little.  She  shook  her  hi'ad,  with  her 
eyes  on  mine.  It  may  sound  simple,  that  she 
shook  hir  htad,  but  it  was  too  mueh  for  me. 
She  put  her  face  in  the  dust  again,  and  I  cried. 
After  a  while  she  rose  and  brought  a  toy  wringer 
which  Mrs.  Lehman  had  given  Simon.  This  she 
contemj)latt.il  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  turning 
the  ^iliy  little  crank  of  it  and  wiping  the  dust 
from  it.  Sudiknly,  out  of  this  dry  siK'nce.  she 
bur>t  into  the  heart-racking  wail  of  this  country, 
and  fell  to  gesturing  with  nKn'enunts  terrilily 
tense  and  singularly  angular,  angular  like  the 
mo\ements  on  an  lCg\i)tian  in>cription,  and 
tense  with  tragic  human  i)rotest.  .All  the  life  of 
th.it  littk'  child  was  rehearsed  in  this  new  light 
of  terror  and  pity:  its  birth,  and  its  little  caricr. 
People  came  and  went  in  the  hut,  conjuri-d  up 
b\'  the  passion  of  that  old  woman.  I  saw  nnself 
stoop  in  at  the  door  and  heard  nu'self  say,  "It  is 
a  tiMi-  (  hild."  .\nil  main'  otlur  scenes  I  saw, 
until  tin-  p.i-t  cr<i\\(i(d  in  and  lill«-d  the  hut. 
'I  111  n  it  u,i  •  L;<>nr;  .-he  (Ii-inii--ed  it  ;  all  that  \^\.iy 
of  g<  -ture  \\a-  jiut  a-idi-.  ami  the  old  unnian 
(li<  X  pj)!  (1  ( .n  1  ill    I'l'  itiiid. 

.\m\v  -In-  I'l  ,  ;.ui  tit  c.ill  (Air  M>  -('ftl\-  to  hi  r 
lit  t  li-  :<'•'"'  I  ' '"  ail'  I  1'  >  ]  M  <  ]■  <  Mil  >  'I  t  111-  ill  H  .f. 
Pre-entl\-  -he  wa-  wipin;;  tin-  du-t  \\<<\\\  the  tny. 
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On  the  wall  there  was  a  picture  of  Christ,  out  of 
a  Sunday-school  chart.  Poor  old  Hunga  j;ot  up 
and  went  to  it,  —  not  like  a  grown  woman,  my 
dears,  but  like  a  child.  With  her  fingers  she 
touched  the  face  of  it,  followed  the  lines  of  it, 
and  turning  to  me  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  "It  is 
the  Lord."   And  she  wept. 

When  I  went  back  in  the  afternoon  she  was 
sitting  cjuietly  in  the  ashes.  She  said  that  she 
felt  very  ill,  poor  old  woman,  but  she  was  calmer 
and  more  susceptil)le  to  the  comfort  of  human 
contact.  Her  neighbors  are  making  it  pretty 
hard  for  her,  especially  since  Benzhuli's  child 
died.  It  is  cjuite  clear  that  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians are  doomed.  But  the  old  woman  knows 
whom  she  has  believed,  and  God  looks  after  his 
own.    Poor  old  woman! 

October  10. 

After  supper  I  go  to  the  cjuarters  where  the 
wives  of  the  workmen  sit  at  leisure  in  the  short 
dusk.  It  will  be  dark  when  I  get  back  to  my 
room  and  the  people  begin  to  drift  in.  I  never 
really  want  them  to  ccome;  before  they  come  I 
am  always  hoping  perhaps  they  won't  come  to- 
night, but  by  eight  o'clock  it  is  so  interesting 
that  I  am  glad;  and  when  I  go  to  bed  I  lie  and 
wonder  at  the  strange  unformed  world  of  wliiih 
I  have  had  glimpses.    Little  by  little  their  fear 
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of  ridicule  is  slipping  fmm  them,  and  T  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  where  thiy  live. 
The  African  is  exceedingly  secret;  his  thoughts 
move  under  cover.  There  is  an  obscure  sense  of 
mental  excitement  in  any  vital  intercourse  with 
a  people  so  secret.  There  is,  besides,  a  mental 
excitement  in  ministering  to  such  a  passion  for 
knowledge.  I  cannot  hope  to  gi\e  you  any  com- 
plete sense  of  how  they  inarticulately  clamor 
about  me  of  an  e\ining.  Their  very  silences, 
when  they  wait  willi  shining  eyes,  are  clamorous. 
I  realize  this,  of  course:  that  I  both  pipe  and 
pay  the  piper.  I  pay  a  certain  steep  price  for 
their  —  well,  their  diversion,  if  diversion  it  can 
be  called  which  is  at  once  so  iiUi'Use  and  so 
utilitarian.  I  pay  the  price  of  never — under 
the  most  harassing  of  circumstances  —  turning 
a  deaf  ear.  Tliis  is  a  price.  I  also  never  laugh, 
but  that  is  a  trick,  and  no  trick  at  all.  If  I  did 
laugh,  wlio  would  laugh  with  mi'.-*  So  it  is  easy 
not  to  i.uiv^h,  but  to  lend  the  glad  car,  whin  the 
gra-^-^hoppcr  is  a  burden ! 

1  eiil.irge  so  nuK  h  upon  this  (x-riod  of  my  life 
(as  Santa  Ttresa  sa\--)  liecaii^e  it  oOers  certain 
very  iiit<T(-t ing  a-pect^-  ami  I  can't  stem  to 
present  th(  in;  I  can't  f<<  I  that  I  am  making  nou 
fe«l  them.  I'TiibabU'  \(iu  iiui-^t  wniidcr  ^ome- 
tinx  -,  a>  I  do  often  enoii-ji  i  but  ne\  t  r  u  iili  any 
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sense  of  personal  stake),  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Afriean  peoples.  I  don't  know,  my  dears.  I 
have  not  an  idea.  They  wonder  themselves; 
they  have  misgivings  that  haunt  and  shake 
them.  They  beg  me  to  explain  their  low  estate 
on  any  other  ground,  if  I  can,  than  their  in- 
trinsic inferiority.  They  sec  as  clearly  as  you 
do  that  the  normal  man  does  not  sleep  away 
the  thousand  years,  or  all  the  ages.  At  least 
some  of  them  see  this  and  are  weighed  upon  by 
heavy  racial  misgivings.  Their  ignorance  is  hate- 
ful to  them;  they  suffer.  They  ask  questions 
sometimes  with  all  the  air  of  confessing  sins.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  men,  the  young  lads.  The 
women  are  not  so  mentally  conscious;  they  pro- 
claim their  stupidity,  but  attribute  it  to  their 
sex.  They  are  very  much  less  mentally  active. 
The  men  and  boys  acciuire  very  ([uickly  the 
rudiments  of  such  knowledge  as  we  ofTer;  they 
de\el()p  rrally  wonderfully;  their  present  is  full 
of  promise,  but  the  shadow  on  their  past  lies 
over  all  their  days. 

I  can't  work  it  out.  But  this  is  perfectly 
evident:  God  does  indeed  accept  them  and  be- 
friend them.  They  seem  capable  of  deep  spirit- 
ual experience  that  is  like  a  llame  to  refine  ihcm. 
You  must  take  my  word  for  this,  who  will  ne\rr 
see  the  strange  and  subtle  change  that  I  see. 
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Iktohrr  \2. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  I  rail  thr  roll  in  tlu  lUilu 
school.  **C"hiKl  of  a  guest!"  "Ilrrc"  '"  Tiirtt' 
Dreams!"  "Ik-re!"  "Hoejeli  Maballi!"  No 
answer;  try  again,  until  a  neighbor  of  the  ab- 
sentee explains  that  i^oejeli  is  still  in  his  t(»wn, 
"And  why?"  asks  Matchenda.  "Because  his 
brother  whipped  him.  and  he  s;iid  if  his  brother 
\vhii)ped  him,  why,  he  would  just  sit  down  in 
his  town  and  not  make  school."  "He  hunts 
another  whipping,"  sa\s  Matchenda,  very  stirn; 
"he  looks  for  me  to  whij)  him;  tell  him  where  I 
am!  —  Child  of  a  Ngumba,"  to  which  name  a 
boy  of  the  M\(  le  tribe  makes  answtr.  "  Biguir, 
why  did  you  not  come  back  to  school  ye>ter- 
day.-'"  "  Bi(  ause  the  j)eopk-  of  my  town  en- 
tiled me  to  ^it  down."  "Zambe,  why  wire  \  ou 
ab-cnt/"  "l>rcau>e  the  pfoi»le  ot  m\'  town 
entii  1(1  me"  i  Matchenda  wakes  from  her  trance 
and  lixr-.  thfx-  two  with  an  e\t',  motioning  with 
hi  r  (  liin  to  a  bench  b\'  her  side;  the  two  ^on^  of 
Ad. mi  (I'liie  up  lii,i;her).  "Sal.i,  where  were 
yoii.-'"  ■■  1  he  ^oIili'T^  ( .lUi^ht  a  little  girl  in  our 
town,  .md  iheielor'e  I  Could  not  coine."  M.it- 
(  h(  nd.i  \\.i\e-^  ht  r  (  hin  .it  the  beiK  h  ;  *~>.ila  (hitt-^ 
foiwai'l;  and  -o  it  i^'m--.  Not,  m\  <ie,ir-.  th.it  I 
cm  (  l.iiin  t'  I  d'  >  t  lie  w  hippiiii^.  1  write  lit  i  !i  ii'  't  •  - 
to  the  dot  tor.    "Whip    thi-   bo\ ,"  wiit(    1,  in  a 
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fine  flowing  hand;  the  fK)y  reads  this  reflected 
in  niy  eye.  "(ii\e  this  to  the  doctor,"  say  I; 
and  the  hoy  takes  the  note  with  sonietliin^^  less 
cheerful  than  the  American  postman's  mien. 
The  Bulu  school  is  the  primary  school,  >oii 
understand;  my  advanced  classes  are  in  the 
German  school.  The  older  boys  arc  cjuite  be- 
yond whipping;  they  behave,  indeed,  with  un- 
common decency. 

October  25. 
Here  I  was  to  have  written  ever  so  many 
things  I  had  in  mind,  but  Kulu  came  and  began 
to  talk.  Presently  I  thought  he  was  talking  as 
one  black  person  talks  to  another  —  and  this 
was  too  interesting  to  call  off;  not,  indeed,  that 
he  had  anything  much  to  say,  but  that  the 
curious  racy  flavor  was  strong  in  all  his  talk  and 
too  good  to  lose,  and  too  rare  in  such  a  continu- 
ous strain.  "So  we  walked  that  day  until  night 
and  then  we  slept  nkalcbande  [under  a  roof  with- 
out sides].  We  hated  it,  but  we  had  to  endure  it. 
We  were  hungry,  —  dying  of  hunger.  —  but  the 
cooking  in  tlie  town  was  finished  and  the  houses 
were  shut.  We  had  the  wild  mango  nuts  you 
had  given  us,  and  we  said  if  only  we  had  some 
water  we  would  bear  to  eat  nut  soup;  so  Ko'o 
said  he  would  ask  a  woman  for  water,  and  he 
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(lid.  The  house  was  shut  and  the  woman  said 
she  had  oiiK'  llu-  water  in  whii  h  >hc  liad  cookftl 
her  nu  at.  WC  said  we  would  l)car  In  (hink  that 
water,  >incc  we  could  not  do  Intter;  so  wi-  liad 
soup  of  tliL'  nuts  you  ^aw  us.  and  that  was  all. 
\\\'  saw  it  had.  And  with  the  morning  we  rose," 
—  etc.,  etc.,  —  until  I  felt  the  path  under  my 
feet.  Presently  he  was  philosophizing  about  his 
relations  to  his  family.  "Now,  real  grief,"  said 
hi',  "and  doc-s  a  man  whose  people  still  live 
know  grief!  he  is  not  so  much  as  ac(iuainted 
with  grief.  reoj)le  are  of  two  kinds  —  those  who 
know  griff  and  those  who  do  not";  and  again, 
"  i'arents  are  such  strange  jnople  —  they  never 
know  when  their  child  is  grown  —  in  the  e\(s 
of  his  parents  he  is  still  a  child.  I  know  this 
\  (  r\-  wfll  !)>■  tile  \-er\'  food  my  mother  would 
h,i\e  me  eat."  .\nd  <o  on  and  on,  w  ith  the  ot'ca- 
sion.il  ^wa:;i:er  of  hi--  hai>p\'  kind,  and  the  occa- 
sional t(  nderness  characteristic  of  hiiuself,  and 
tile  lauv;li  that  breaks  through  his  sentenct'S. 
He  eats  a  handful  of  peanuts  and  drops  the 
slielK  on  the  lloor.  not  the  shelb.  for  th<-\-  ha\-e 
been  ninoN.  d  bi  fore  the  nuts  were  roa^-ttd,  but 
tile  dry  inni-r  4;in.  I'efore  hi-  K' "  "^  he  tell^  me, 
uitli  a  kind  <  >\  -]\v  pMliteiK--,  that  (  \i  i\  (-n<  i- 
h.ij)p\  in  the  (  h'M,]  t',,i-  all  Mr.  lliimim  1  i-  iH't 
hei'e.    '1  hi-  he  UK  an-  to  be  lomforting,  and  it  i.->. 
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He  has  no  axe  to  grind;  he  really  cares  for  my 
peace  of  mind.  I  can't  say  now  why  I  have 
scribbled  this  triilinj;  chatter,  except  that  it 
is  n't  trillinj;  to  me.  It  is  full  of  human  interest, 
and  with  an  occasional  Hash  of  something;  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  —  or  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing below. 

October  26. 
To-day  has  been  a  miserable  day  —  rainy. 
And  last  night  I  felt  ill,  and  they  said  —  all 
with  one  voice  —  that  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
I  must  abandon  either  my  duties  or  my  dissi- 
pations. And  I,  being  ill,  pledged  myself  to 
relinciuish  my  dissipations  —  when  the  devil  is 
sick,  you  know  —  and  this  morning  the  school 
was  told  that  Miss  Mackenzie  could  not  be 
bothered  with  so  many  friends.  I  was  obliged  to 
Mrs.  Lehman  for  telling  them;  she  did  it  as 
nicely  as  could  be.  But  I  went  back  to  the  house 
and  felt  sorry  and  lonely  and  the  way  I  feel 
ashamed  to  feel.  I  had  a  most  interesting  dream 
last  night  that  would  make  you  cry  to  read 
about  it,  only  I  won't  tell  you  because  it  is 
vulgar  to  tell  dreams.  And  I  read  in  a  paper  the 
other  day  that  it  is  vulgar  to  make  a  scrap-book 
of  magazine  verse;  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  —  l)e- 
cause  that  is  just  what  I  was  doing  for  Margaret, 
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and  now  I  don't  know  if  I  ou^ht.  One  would 
hate  to  give  anything  vul.y;ar  to  Margaret;  sec 
how  my  pleasures  "are  a*  weed  awa'." 

October  27. 
Xtnv  the  preceding  is  so  nearly  perfect  a 
specimen  of  the  elTect  of  malaria  upon  the 
feeMe-minded  that  you  should  hold  it  cheap  at 
any  i)rice;  hut  I  give  it  to  you  (which  is  mag- 
nanimous in  more  ways  than  one)  for  ten  cents 
—  the  price  of  the  stamj)  and  the  fme  for  over- 
weight.   Still,  I  did  feel  balked  yesterday. 

(\tohcr  21). 

To-day  I  discovered  a  little  girl  of  liftitn,  or 
less,  who  can  read.  She  is  from  the  forot  town 
of  Moga  —  where  I  fell  from  my  donkey  wlu-n 
I  went  to  the  dwarfs.  I  asked  lur  did  she  re- 
number th.it  incidint.  and  she  mo>t  certainly 
does.  "I  f(  It  such  shame  that  da\-,"  said  she, 
(luite  drooj)iiig  in  reminiscence;  "I  was  so 
ashami  <1  be(  au--e  all  the  townsjxople  s.iid  to 
me,  'And  do  the  people  of  ( "lod  lall  oti  tiuir 
donkeys  like  tlMt.-"'  "  1  hope  you  fe(  1  sorrs'  for 
that  poor  mill  ieiidc  d  (  liild  m-uiicd  into  ,1 
strair^e  ti.wii,  .md  tii\iii;^  ;l-^  be-t  -Aw  \u\v\\\  to 
hold  fa-t  the  h-'MMi-  .hkI  dir.uit  >■  of  (  liii-li.m 
li\ing  "     wIm  n    the    white    woman    come:-    ,md 
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endangers  it  all,  falling  off  her  donkey  like  any 
common  heathen!  LittU-  did  I  tiiink  when  I 
offered  such  a  sixTtaelc  that  I  was  troubling 
such  a  poor  little  heart. 

It  takes  an  extraordinarily  violent  combin- 
ation of  color  to  take  the  eye  in  this  country, 
but  I  saw  something  sufficiently  vivid  to-day. 
I  was  walking  frcjm  Lolodorf  at  the  gray  end 
of  day  and  came  upon  a  group  of  people  from 
the  other  direction.  As  we  drew  near,  the  little 
company  opened  out,  and  there  in  the  midst 
shone  the  bright  particular  star.  He  wore  a  long 
tunic  of  dark-blue  cotton,  and  this  was  banded 
about  the  middle  of  his  body  and  through  the 
middle  of  the  wide  sleeves  with  a  red-and-yellow 
flowered  pattern,  a  band  ([uite  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  as  exciting  to  the  sense  as  a  shout. 
The  astonished  eye  hardly  detached  itself  from 
this  banner  of  vanity,  but  once  done  and  the  at- 
tention turned  to  the  bearer,  he  was  found  to  be, 
in  the  matter  of  youth  and  beauty,  as  terril)le  as 
an  army.  He  exhibited  to  perfection  that  com- 
bination of  languor  and  virility  which  is  the 
special  curious  grace  of  his  kind,  and  that  pas- 
sionate vanity  which  is  a  feminine  foible  and  a 
male  madness.  You  knew  him  for  Narcissus  and 
every  passing  face  his  pool.  I  have  seen  se\eral 
such  in  Africa,  always  among  the  men;  there 
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is  no  such  hi^h  conscious  beauty  among  the 
women.  Attended  1)\-  ineri'  nun  he  passed  to  tlie 
east,  and  I  wondtr  in  what  \illa,i;e  to-iijj^ht  he 
(lances  to  the  moon. 

Xmrmhcr  lo. 

Hitum  came  up  from  Iposc  to  confess  to  a 
breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment.  He  has 
been  teaching;  school  there.  The  woman  is  not 
li\ini;  with  lu-r  husl)and.  I  talked  to  her  and  the 
doctor  talked  to  Bitum.  She  is  a  rather  silly 
person  with  (juestin^  eyes;  I  hacl  suffered  mater- 
nal anxieties  as  to  B)itum*s  safety  when  first  I 
saw  those  fjuesting  eyes.  Will,  never  mind; 
that  is  what  hapjM-ned  anyway;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  l)ity,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  \ery  dreadful. 
Certainly  it  is  a  pity.  Bitum,  of  course,  is  re- 
moved from  the  school  and  from  the  church. 
The  d.iy  he  confessed,  he  sat,  toward  evening, 
in  iiu'  room,  —  no  dimples  at  all,  but  wiping; 
Ins  ey(  >  on  h\<  (Tumpled  ftlt  hat.  lie  had  noth- 
inis'  to  si\-;  at  lea^t,  he  could  not  say  it.  lUit 
two  d,i\-  later,  when  hf  returned  from  closini^ 
s(  ho.  il  at  Ipo-e,  he  cami'  into  m\'  room  and 
talke(l  (jiiite  fn  I  1\-,  wiiiin^'  h!~>  e\c-  at  inter\als 
with  hi-^  I'liv  knu(  kle>.  'llii^  i-  the  kind  of  tliini; 
he  .aid: 

"It  wa^  a  ni(x-  --(ho.  i].  No  one  could  see  it 
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hut  must  have  thought  it  was  a  nice  school.  I 
used  to  worry  about  it  sometimes;  some  httle 
tiling  would  go  wrong  and  I  would  lie  awake 
at  night  and  think  that  the  school  was  going  to 
he  ruined.  But  really  it  was  a  nice  school 
sometimes.  At  noon  my  head  would  ache  —  a 
person  would  think  the  whole  school  was  in 
my  head.  When  I  came  away  to-day  not  a 
child  —  not  an  old  woman  —  hut  shed  tears. 
They  all  shed  tears  —  Ndungo  Ze  himself  shed 
tears." 

An  interval  during  which  Bitum  follows  the 
popular  example. 

"When  we  are  children  we  like  to  think  of 
what  we  shall  do  when  we  grow  to  he  men,  and 
I  always  chose  to  teach  people  and  help  them. 
In  the  afternoons  when  Xgem  and  I  used  to  sit 
together  and  talk  thus  —  did  I  ever  choose 
anything  else?  Do  you  helieve  they  will  ever 
let  me  teach  school  again?" 

So  on  and  on  —  about  his  dreams  and  his 
performance  and  his  poor  young  disappoint- 
ment. Not  very  much  about  his  repentance, 
but  enough.  I  feel  it  rather  hopeless  to  let  you 
in  on  our  attitude.  We  take  such  a  defection  as 
this  with  a  certain  resignation  —  at  least,  some 
of  us  do.  The  sins  of  the  llesh  present  a  siniplrr 
aspect  than  you  can  realize,  and  in  such  a  case 
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as  this  cl(3  not  inflict  any  social  injun,-.  The 
IH'()I)le  at  Iposc  arc  |)U/zK(l  at  a  jiui^rncnt  wliich 
r(.'nu)\ts  iJituni  on  such  a  ihari^c;  (»nly  thi-  Chris- 
tians lia\«-  any  s(n>c  of  the  >'\n;  and  this  is  more 
a  rca^()naM^•  infcniuc  from  tin-  law  than  any 
Cjuick  scnM-.  I  can't  explain  to  you  without 
minimizing  their  wish  and  intent  to  keep  this 
Commandnunt,  which  they  think  as  good  as 
any  other,  liilum's  trouble  of  soul  has  more  to 
do  with  his  disloyalty  to  Christ  than  with  any 
seiisr  of  jxrsonal  shame.  ]\v  had  meant  to  he 
oln-diiiU  to  his  Master,  and  then  hv  sj)()iii(i  his 
service  like  a  sili\'.  W'l'  are  having,'  prejiaratory 
meeting's  this  week;  from  where  1  sit  1  see  his 
f.ice,  and  1  can't  tell  \'ou  how  sometimes  his 
poor  hewiMrred  hoy  heart  looks  out  of  his  e\H'S. 
I  seem  nt\"cr  to  ha\c  rcali/cd  liitum  so  com- 
pK-tcly  as  now:  hi--  ncrxoin  animation,  the  i^race 
C)f  hi^  sudden  .ue-turc^,  the  ea^eriuss  of  his 
\outh.  and  hi-^  sudden  calm-^  of  i^cutle.  earnest 
attention.  I  -uppo^e  \(»u  tliink  that  I  feel  \iry 
hadly  ahout  thi>;  and  I  do  feel  i)adl\-.  hut  not 
so  much  a-^  \ou  think.  We  peopK-  who  liaxc 
come  out  into  the  wilderne-s  are  not  too  (]uii  k 
to  --t.irt  at  ,1  i«((|  •-li.tki  n  hy  the  wind.  Wither 
do  1  take  I  hi-  di  !•  ei  i(  .n  ^f  a  \  (  am^  (  hi  i-I  ian  lad 
to  (dntiihuti-  auNthin..;  in  pailienlar  \'>  in\  (  \- 
ce((!inKl>'   \a.;ue  idea-  a-   to  the  po-^il  .iht  ie.>  of 
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the  African   race  —  cither   the   possibilities  or 
the  impossil)iHties. 

All  this  time  I  have  been  much  occupied,  — 
getting  out  of  my  room  over  into  the  Fords' 
house,  —  and  I  have  been  often  weary.  The 
Lehman  children  have  a  Bulu  measles,  and  Mrs. 
Lehman  is  a  much-worn  woman;  but  I  have  had 
no  leisure  in  which  to  help  her,  even  if  she  had 
been  of  a  mind  to  let  me. 

Saturday  ni'^ht. 
Bitum  has  just  left  after  two  hours  of  such 
pathetic  outpouring  as  would  hurt  you.  At  first 
he  said  he  had  five  words  to  open  for  me,  and 
he  went  at  them  in  a  sufficiently  systematic 
fashion.  But  presently  he  was  saying,  "My 
heart  is  just  dried  up  within  me  and  my  body 
is  weak.  If  I  sat  with  another  man  and  thire 
was  food  between  us,  he  might  have  it  all;  and 
if  I  brokr  a  kank  and  gave  him  half,  my  portion 
would  fall  to  the  ground  before  I  would  think 
to  eat  it.  b^very  way  I  look  I  find  no  jieace. 
The  worst  is  that  I  cannot  give  up  teaching 
school  and  that  you  won't  take  me  back"  (for 
I  think  it  is  best  for  him  to  go  to  his  town  until 
the  next  term  of  school,  and  then  to  do  some- 
thing more  harcK'  than  \w\  work).  "I  cannot 
run  from  these  thoughts  —  they  are  with  me  all 
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the  time.  I  am  sur[)risc'(l.  I  am  like  an  animal 
that  went  away  on  a  \i>it,  and  llurc-  was  one 
\vh(j  ciuj;  a  pit  for  him.  and  the  animal,  n  turn- 
in.i;,  ftll  into  tlie  pit.  He  did  not  know  of  the 
pit  —  he»f(ll  in.  I  cannot  see  people  as  I  used 
—  sonnthin.^  is  wrong  with  my  e\'es.  Now  I 
walk  as  slowly  as  the  ehamrleon,  and  so  I  will 
walk  hi-eause  of  the  evil  which  I  was  so  cjuick  to 
do.  Tlu'  path  ahead  is  j)lain  enoui.:h.  hut  1  am 
like  a  man  who  was  walking,',  and  somcthini; 
strikes  him  on  the  head  from  behind;  lu'  cannot 
fori^'ct  that  Mow  —  he  wonders  about  it  and 
who  did  it  and  will  it  haj)pcn  attain;  lor  <ill  the 
path  is  j)lain  before  him,  his  thoui^hts  are  all 
behind  him." 

I  cannot  trll  you  all  he  said.  I  thought  I  had 
heard  somrthing  ^-imilar  before,  so  1  began  to 
read  out  of  the  iV.ilm^.  tran-l.iting  a--  I  wtnt 
along,  din  re  wa--  the  whole  ni.itter  and  tin  au- 
(  iein  aiiL^ui  h.  -  l)a\id'>  t(.u>  gatlured  up  in 
("loil's  bottle  so  long  ago,  and  liituni  said, 
"I  wouM  ^ay  \ou  were  reading  from  the  heart 
of  a  man !  " 

liil  um  -aid  ;'m<  .d  b\  i-  (o  nic  la-t  iii;:Iit  t.  ■  1(  a\  e 
thi-  III' >rniii.'.  \b:o-  tli  in  win  u  he  v,  <  uf  \'>  I  p< ,  .• 
I   hat  1(1  to  r(  e  him  gi  1.  1   t<  11  \nu,   1  r  ull«  n  ( j  o  a! 
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pangs.  It  was  Communion  Sunday.  Ik-  is,  of 
course,  stricken  from  the  church  roll.  X'ery 
many  people  are  here  from  Lam  and  I  pose,  — 
I  took  all  the  time  I  could  get  to  go  about 
among  the  various  huddles  of  them;  and  in  one 
Ipose  group  I  found  Hitum,  giving  last  direc- 
tions to  his  flock,  —  how  they  were  to  conduct 
themselves,  and  achieve  the  Christian  graces. 
The  sad  old  women  could  hardly  let  him  go. 
On  Sunday  he  looked  a  nice  proper  Bulu  youth 
in  his  white  singlet  and  his  bright  cloth.  On 
Saturday  night,  when  we  talked  together,  I  had 
reproved  him  for  his  careless  dress.  "Haven't 
you  anything  decent  in  your  box?"  I  had  asked; 
and  he  had  said,  "Why,  I  have  lots  of  things, 
but  I  can't  bear  to  open  the  box;  I  think  about 
how  the  body  is  more  than  raiment  and  the  life 
than  the  body." 

I  do  hojx'  he  will  be  good  now.  lie  will  go  in 
my  caravan  to  I'21at  and  carry  a  load.  If  I  could 
bring  myself  to  feel  it  right  to  take  him  liack, 
I  would  have  so  much  comfort  in  him;  but  I 
know  that  he  must  go  if  he  is  to  be  a  man. 

Xoirmbcr  2(). 
I  foresee  that  you  are  going  to  feel  s(^re  be- 
cause I  have  had  malaria  again  —  but   that   i'^ 
because   you   are  so  sj-jolled.     \'ou   tliiiik   tlure 
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should  1)0  sonu'  sort  of  sptcial  dispt-ns^uion  for 
your  IcUiil).  It  was  wliat  Mrs.  lOrd  call>  a  "nor- 
mal iitiit.'  ffwr."  I  ivv\  Ix'ttcr  to-nii^ht  —  (juite 
wrll,  indird,  hut  Weak  for  a  little.  This  is 
Thank-^is  ini;,  and  every  one  has  made  a  heroic 
ctTort  to  achieve  a  complete  holiday  atmos- 
phere. The  united  elTorts  have  succeeded  with 
a  \env;tance.  \'our  child  is  adrift  on  a  sea  t)f 
de>olate  horizons  —  she  is  skeptical  to  a  horrid 
de;^rei'  and  wonders  whether  it  is  really  "\'ery 
nice  to  think  the  world  is  full  of  meat  and 
drink."  I  want  \t)u  to  be  ^hid  hecausi-  my 
women  are  learning  their  letters.  "Strani^e 
thin,;.is,"  moans  Anzhia;  "one  Karns  some  to 
forijet  others."  Hut  I  detect  a  j)tTmanint  de- 
po>-it.  M\'  friends,  m\'  (K-ars,  —  sui'h  as  ari'  on 
this  -^iile  of  the  K'''''it  oceans  of  sea,  —  are  liitten 
with  the  fear  that  I  am  i^nini;  .i\\a\'  -  mysti'- 
riini-Iy  and  without  w.irnim;.  I  hey  hc-itiite  to 
a~k  me  dirtc  ll\,  -  one  wdudirs  wh\',  -  but 
the\-  li\  me  with  a  t^i/e  all  .^looin  and  ([uotion. 
<  )])(■  Ihiv  (  am(  in  la-t  nii^ht  to  a>k,  mot  senti- 
m<iiiall>-,  wculd  1  let  him  see  my  father'>  hand- 
wrilin;^,  which  I  <liil  with  a  pardonable  priile. 
1  mn  t  fill  \(iii:  |  lia\  e  .k  iiicxrd  a  in  w  i'-k''. 
(  iichant  iii'^  t'>  my  tiii  iid-  and  a  ri  lii  I.  in  .i  n!<  .i^- 
ur'c,  tr>  >in  a  (  i  1 1  aiii  !ii-a\  \  ^(  ii-i-  <  't  m\  la.  I,  .1  I  he 
common  and  i  . .-(  nt  ial  \  ii  t  ut  .--.   When  llu   w>  'uu  n 
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come  to  see  me  now,  I  rush  to  my  water  pail 
and  (lip  a  piteherful.  This,  witli  a  cup,  I  lay  at 
their  feet,  and  my  manner  is  a  miraelr  of  hos- 
pitaHty.  I  stand  hack,  and  they  beam  at  me 
"Tlianks!"  They  sigh  ;  and  the  sigh  is  of  a  heart 
revived.  They  see  the  faint  indication  of  a 
decent  behavi(jr,  of  a  wilHng  hospitah'ty,  and 
they  think  that  I  am  coming,  in  sjjite  of  my 
blood,  to  be  something  more  like  a  lady.  They 
drink  my  water,  leaning  far  over  the  cup,  which 
they  hold  in  midair  and  at  arm's  length,  and 
wc  are  all  more  happy  than  in  those  days  when 
I  had  discovered  no  hole  in  the  fence  of  mission 
policy,  which  is  against  the  dispensing  of  bene- 
fits —  and  wisely  so. 
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Lihrci'tlle,  West  Africa, 
July  lo,  l()i)H. 

I  WRITE  you  from  Lil^revillc  on  the  Galloon 
River  in  the  FVench  Congo;  ratlier,  I  write 
from  Baraka,  the  mission  station  among  the 
Mpongwe  people.  I  have  been  transferred  hither 
from  the  Kamerun  because  I  speak  French, 
and  there  is  need  of  such  a  French-speaking 
missionary  here.  \'ery  charming  it  is  at  this 
station,  in  the  old  house  among  the  old  trees 
looking  out  upon  the  river  and  beyond  this  to 
the  sunset.  And  very  encouraging  it  is  tcj  a 
missionary  from  a  young  station  to  see  these 
Mpongwe  Christians,  the  fruit  of  half  a  cen- 
tury of  missionary  labor,  who  have  come  to  be 
a  people  of  pleasant  and  orderly  life,  living  in 
their  gray  bamboo  hf)uses  after  no  mean  fashion, 
with  books  upon  their  shelves  and  clean  linen 
upon  their  beds.  Some  of  the  houses  are  papered 
and  some  have  cement  floors;  in  some  there  are 
pictures  of  miscellaneous  royalty  upon  the  walls 
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and  fading'  i)h()to^'raphs  of  tlu-  family  wlun  they 
were  hridr  and  ^rooin;  in  llu-  liltlc  ^.irdi  n>  llow- 
ers  run  from  llie  st-a  wind.  Of  a  Sunday  tin-  littlo 
churcli  is  full  of  a  dcci-nt  congrtj^'alion  who  haw 
C(jmc'  up  to  thr  House  of  God  with  pKa>urf  and 
with  pride,  dns^ed,  I  suspect,  with  a  good  deal  of 
consc-ifjus  \-anity,  and  observing  solemn  rules  of 
conduct  with  great  good  cheer  and  complacency. 
Do  not  despise  this  joy  in  form  and  order;  the 
house,  after  h.ning  bi-en  swej)t,  is  furni>hed 
after  a  mw  fa>hion  that  passeth  not  away,  and 
how  shall  the  owner  conceal  his  delight?  I  call 
at  the  houses  of  the  Christians  and  go  about  to 
the  village  prayer-meetings  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  these  comeh'  Mi)ongwe  wonu-n  move 
about  in  their  enric  hed  circ  um-tanc-e,  —  them- 
seKcs  enriched  in  mind  and  heart  and  spirit 
l)eyond  all  counting.  To  nu-  the  windows,  open 
to  the  ri\'er;  the  great  whiti.-  beds  under  their 
white  curtain>  and  their  coNcrs  of  red  .md  white 
api»li'|U('' ;  the  tables  dre-sed  with  a  white  cloth, 
wlxre  the  wifr  eats  with  the  hu->!)and,  -  all 
the-^f  are  pl«d^i  --  (,f  hope  for  the  J)oor  lUilu 
Woman,  for  tin-  N;^iiniba  woman,  for  the  little 
dwarf  Wfiiiian  in  the  hiddiii  pl.ice^  of  the  fon-t, 
and  for  the  I  aiig  woman  who  li\<  -  in  tlie  water- 
wax-  b.K  k  of  n-^  a-  the  dueljer  in  Thiid  .\\i  nue 
lives  back  of  the  dueller  in  1  ourtii. 
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Baraka  has  its  potent  past.  One  may  not 
forget  the  women  of  long  ago  who  were  busy  at 
its  inception,  in  hoops,  —  if,  indeed,  they  stooped 
to  vanity,  —  with  curls  back  of  their  ears  or 
smooth  hair  drawn  over  them.  Some  of  these 
are  long  dead,  some  of  them  are  in  America, 
some  are  still  among  us,  —  these  last  so  much 
a  part  of  our  present  that  we  hardly  associate 
with  them  a  past  of  so  quaint  an  aspect.  But 
the  past  survives  intact  in  the  memory  of  the 
old  Mpongwe  women.  "Mrs.  Walker  was  very 
kind,"  says  one,  in  that  soft  English  which  she 
learned  of  Mrs.  Walker  in  her  youth.  "She  was 
tender-hearted.  When  the  work  was  badly  done 
she  would  say  to  us  little  girls,  'Child,  child,  sit 
down! '  —  and  we  liked  that.  Mrs.  Bushnell  was 
kind  too  —  ah,  Mrs.  Bushnell!  And  when  the 
work  was  badly  done  we  must  always  do  it  again 
for  Mrs.  Bushnell.  When  we  grew  older  we  knew 
that  she  was  right.  Mrs.  Bushnell  taught  us  to 
work!" 

And  Sarah,  ironing  Miss  Nassau's  dress  while 
she  talks  to  me,  dreams  over  the  days  when 
Miss  Nassau  was  a  young  woman  on  Corsico 
Island.  On  that  account  we  sit  still  for  a  little. 
The  sound  of  the  tide  comes  in  at  the  open  door 
and  the  flowers  in  the  little  garden  run  from  the 
sea  wind.   Everywhere  in  the  open  is  the  exceed- 
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ing  brightness  of  day;  and  I  think  of  how,  in 
Ami-rica,  God  lias  hiid  a  liand  uj)()ii  Mrs.  lUish- 
ncll's  eyes. 

There  are  very  wicked  women  among  the 
Mpongwe,  and  there  are  saints,  too,  —  I  ivv\  the 
quaintness  of  this  word  and  its  difiiculty.  Hut 
there  is  a  scjrt  (jf  woman  for  whom  it  is  just  a 
common  term  —  who  must  Ix'  so  called  or  lack 
a  name;  I  mean  kind  old  women  who  have  be- 
friended others;  who  have  smiled  so  long  out  ol 
their  kind  eyes  that  there  is  a  perpetual  glimmer 
of  smile  in  the  ultimate  dimness;  who  have 
moved  so  softly  about  the  sick  and  clying  that 
they  come  down  the  village  street  as  still,  in 
their  bare  brown  feet,  as  evening  air.  In  the 
gardens  of  their  minds  righteousness  and  peace 
grow  together,  with  many  homely  healing  herbs 
for  the  wounck'd  of  their  peoj)le.  Some  such  have 
I  seen  in  the  village  about  Haraka,  which  is 
prilty  much  of  a  heavenly  vision  in  the  eyes  of 
a  missionary  from  Xgumba. 

July  12. 
You  will  be  ^^lad.  since  you  care  for  my  com- 
ffjrt,  to  know  that  we  are  pleasantly  housed  at 
liaraka.  We  Ii\c  in  an  old  house,  among  tin- 
scatt(rt(l  Mp"ii;.;wc  \  illa,;^'es.  Three  miles  of  a 
road  that  folltnvM  the  ^hore  of  the  Cialnjon   ICs- 
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tuary  brings  us  to  Libreville,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  West  Coast  settlements.  Here  are  over 
one  hundred  white  people,  and  more  than 
twenty  women.  These  are  French  people,  and 
some  English  traders.  I  cannot  hope  to  give  you 
a  sense  of  how  metropolitan  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be.  Indeed,  I  think  that  only  a  "bush"  per- 
son like  myself  experiences  the  full  flavor  of 
our  excessive  urbanity. 

The  MpongAve  people  themselves  are  extraor- 
dinary in  their  grace  and  finish.  Who  can  say 
for  how  many  generations  they  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  trader,  and  the  American  mis- 
sion was  busy  among  them  as  many  as  seventy 
years  ago.  They  are  people  of  a  fastidious  in- 
stinct, the  nicest  sort  of  instinct  for  true  gen- 
tility; and  there  is  nothing  grotesque  in  their 
very  modified  aspect  or  in  the  modifications 
of  their  manner  of  life.  Many  of  these  old  Chris- 
tian women  have  an  air  of  distinction  for  which 
one  can  hardly  account  —  quite  the  "grand 
manner";  and  the  women  of  the  tribe  generally 
are  graceful  with  a  grace  not  at  all  primitive,  — 
a  sophisticated,  almost  a  morbid,  grace.  There 
has  been,  and  there  continues  to  be,  a  mingling 
of  races  here,  so  that  we  have  to  do  with  many 
mulattoes,  little  mulatto  children  in  the  school, 
poor  pretty  mulatto  girls  who  want  to  be  good 
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against   all   the  tides  of  their  blood.     Nothing 
is  sinipk-  here,  goodness  least  of  all. 

Well,  my  dears,  I  am  to  remain  here.  The 
Fords  have  no  immediate  intention  of  going 
home,  and  one  must  approve  the  earmstness 
of  their  (kvotion  to  this  place,  which  must  be 
closed  if  they  go.  And  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  in 
for  the  work  with  all  the  heart  I  can  bring  to  it. 
I  don't  kncnv  what  the  work  means,  what  it 
may  come  to  mean;  it  is  foreign  to  me.  lUit  I 
nui>t  manage  to  put  myself  into  it  somehow,  and 
then  we  shall  see. 

July  27. 
This  afternoon  I  studied  the  language;  and 
then  I  looked  up  and  saw  our  settlement  on  its 
ridge  rising  between  tlu'  sea  and  the  sweet  roll- 
ing country,  and  e\-er\\vhere  the  light  of  the 
l.ite  afternoon.  This  i)laee  is  not  magic  or 
strange,  but  extraordinariU'  rural,  —  yes,  e\'en 
magicall>-  rural.  The  street  that  runs  by  the 
water,  and  the  street  back  of  thi>  and  up(»n  the 
higher  l.md  of  I.ibre\ille,  -  with  its  little 
hou-es  undi  r  tlir  grt.it  mango  trees  and  t  r<  cs 
of  >trang'-  I'l-'-^-Mms  and  jjalni  tree^,  the  little 
h«)U-(^  p.iinted  brighiK'  and  ^{.inding  in  btiulit 
llnucr-,  are  rural  but  ui 't  in  am  ciiinnKin 
S(  n.>e;  there  i.-  a  >lrangi  n«  >->.    Tlu  re  i-  uu  >ugges- 
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tion  of  the  forest,  hut  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  primeval  animal.  I  think  this  is  as  true  as 
if  the  town,  with  its  little  streets  beneath  its 
great  trees,  were  the  jungle,  and  the  poor  pretty 
yellow  girls  that  look  at  you  from  under  the 
thatched  eaves  were  leopardesses.  There  for 
generations  the  animal  passions  of  men  have 
been  exceedingly  busy,  and  everywhere  is  the 
melancholy  of  license.  Don't  tell  me  that  all 
the  white  men  whose  children  run  naked  in  the 
streets  were  minded  to  father  such  broods.  I 
suppose  the  air  of  this  place  is  heavy  with  self- 
disgust  and  a  thousand  remorses  —  a  thousand 
thousand.   This  is  an  old  settlement. 

Baraka,  July  29. 

I  am  conducting  a  French  examination  in 
the  little  schoolhouse.  About  seventy  scholars 
come  regularly,  but  to-day  one  class  of  six  is 
held  for  examination.  They  are  writing  tensely 
with  their  chins  above  their  slow  hands.  The 
eldest  may  be  thirteen;  there  is  one  girl  in  the 
crowd.  The  teacher,  Joseph,  speaks  better 
French  than  I  do  —  and  is  handsomer  too.  He 
is  very  much  in  the  flower  of  youth  —  the  son 
of  a  woman  still  comely  in  her  sixties. 

For  the  minute  the  yoke  of  the  French  verb 
is  heavy.   From  outsitle  there  come  in  sweet  airs 
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hy  tho  six  windows  and  the  open  doors.  We 
see  the  i^riiy  water  and  the  ^'rein  tries  ino\  ini; 
in  the  wind,  and  the  sunny  i)laee>  wlu  re  tlie 
mown  Krass  is  Meaehin^^  and  where  \^uv,  the 
evangelist,  is  washing  his  clothes.  lie  is  our 
preacher,  and  a  very  timid  person;  he  was  a 
slave,  and  is  perhaps  of  dwarf  orit:in. 

There  are  twenty-eij^du  ^irh  in  the  school. 
Six  of  these  are  mulattoes  or  the  chiidrin  of 
white  men  and  mulatto  women.  One  is  like  a 
flower- —  her  ^^race  is  excessi\-e;  some  of  tlu' 
Mack  ones  are  handsome,  with  a  more  rol)U>t 
anil  happy  charm. 

July  ;,i. 
.Another  examination  —  of  the  seniors,  ei.^ht 
in  numher.  ( )ne  is  a  mulatto  ^irl.  We  are  hound 
to  take  them  seriously  if  we  take  tlieir  race 
scrinu-K'.  The\'  read  in  IVench  \\ill  enouj^h  — 
with  a  soft  slur.  Any  one  who  dduiits  that 
Rodin's  "Thinker"  is  thinkin.^  slmuld  look  at 
the  feet  of  tln-^c  jjoor  chiMren:  all  the  ttn--»-: 
of  the  \-erl)  <il!rr  are  trodden  out  of  the  wine- 
press l»y  tht  ir  ftet. 

»/,.',„•',■,  ,,,. 
Thr  prtttif-t   dri  -^  of  th'-   Mpon-wc  ui.iii.ni 
is  a  cloth  dravsn  up  uud'  r  ilw  arni>,  a  scarf  on 
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the  shoulders,  and  a  handkerchief  folded  over 
the  coiled  hair  in  a  high  stilT  fold  set  well  up  on 
the  head,  rather  like  a  child's  idea  of  a  crown. 
There  is  a  great  fancy  for  purples  and  lavenders 
set  olT  with  shades  of  rose  and  red  and  a  sudden 
keen  note  of  gilt.  With  black  there  will  be  a 
touch  of  most  delicious  bright  green.  A  cloth 
and  a  scarf  worn  by  a  woman  of  beautiful  ges- 
ture —  and  a  Gabonnaise  is  always  that  — 
have  a  certain  mutable  charm;  the  movements 
of  the  body,  the  wind  that  blows  from  the  sea, 

—  these  renew  and  display  the  folds  of  the  gar- 
ment so  that  tlie  eye  is  intrigued. 

There  are  two  women,  mother  and  daughter, 
who  wear  dresses  of  a  type  all  by  themselves. 
You  would  think  the  mother  must  be  old,  but 
she  does  not  look  so;  Ntyuakero's  widow  she  is 

—  he  who  was  the  minister  here  and  who  died 
of  the  sleeping  sickness.  Her  name  is  Osuka. 
She  is  a  slight  woman  with  a  thin,  thoughtful 
face,  and  a  look  of  tender  brooding  and  that 
fixed  sweetness  which  is  so  often  —  perhaps  al- 
ways —  a  fruit  of  sorrow.  When  I  go  to  sec  her, 
she  comes  from  the  spring  —  where  she  washes 

—  in  her  straight  black  dress,  with  her  black 
handkerchief  above  her  little  thin  face;  and  as 
she  sits  under  the  eaves  of  her  house,  smih'ng 
at  her  guest,  I  see  her  a  type  —  she  is  so  much  a 
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widow,  so  much  tlu-  litlk'  hard -working  Innft 
woman  who  cries  licforc  i>hc  ^Icrps  at  night  in 
her  lomly  house. 

Her  daughter  is  Joseph's  wife,  and  tliat  is  to 
\)Q  proud  and  happy.  She  dresses  very  swet  tly, 
in  laNcnders  and  rose  colors,  faUing  ratlur  scant 
on  her  thin  young  body  except  for  a  sort  of 
congestion  oi  gathers  between  the  shoulders. 
Anyuregul6  braids  her  rather  long  hair  in  little 
braids;  the>e  fall  straight  and  thick  from  under 
the  stitT  folds  of  her  handkerchi(.-f  down  lur 
temples  and  be>idc  lur  (K  licate  cheeks,  with  an 
effect  of  something  angular  and  i^g\ptian,  \iry 
stimulating  to  the  imagination.  She  is  good  and 
happy,  opulent,  (juite  cheerfully  vain,  I  ftuuy; 
and  yet,  in  her  slight  face,  that  is  so  gracious 
and  so  sweetly  young,  there  is  a  shadow  of 
latent  melancholy  —  the  daughter  of  Osuka's 
melancholy. 

I  write  tliis  out  because  I  want  to  try  to  make 
you  see  it,  my  dears,  so  that   things  will  bigin 

to  be  real  to  ynii  a  little.  1  Wonder  it  the  lli'U^e 
is  n  .il,  till  litili-  ( .M  IiMii-c  uiidi  r  it--  thai(h, 
with  (■iic(..inut  tr<<-.  -landing  hish  .ibi'iM  it, 
ru-tling  in  tin  wind,  and  oiIk  r  dt  n^*  r  tn  i  -, 
a  (  innanion  tri<  .it  the  I  m^  k  ;  tin-  llainbi  .\  ant 
tn-e  |)ntting  iiMt  it-  tn  t  gnat  rt  d  bli'--''in'-  Ix- 
tween  the  hiiU'-f  .uul  thf  <  hurt  ii;  tlu-  bnadfiuit 
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trees  with  their  gross  leaves  and  their  great 
green  globes;  the  swaying,  crowded  plumes  of 
the  bamboo  between  us  and  the  water?  So 
many  missionaries  have  sat  in  this  same  room, 
and  have  gone  their  many  ways. 

September  1 6. 

At  two  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  at  Baraka 
Station  the  twenty-nine  little  girls  will  be  in 
the  work-house.  The  wind  from  the  sea  will  be 
rushing  in  between  the  upright  bamboo  poles 
of  the  walls,  and  shafts  of  yellow  daylight  will 
be  falling  on  the  brown  clay  floor.  There  will 
be  the  sound  of  the  tide  in  the  Gaboon  Estuary 
from  down  the  hill  and  across  the  meadows. 
On  the  three  long  tables,  that  Mr.  Hickman 
made  from  broken  boxes,  the  work  will  be 
spread  out.  On  the  first,  clean  linen,  washed 
out  under  the  eaves,  and  dried  in  the  extreme 
sunlight,  and  brought  in  to  be  mended.  At  the 
middle  table  there  will  be  ironing  and  beyond 
this  the  sewing. 

Sara,  the  matron,  presides  over  the  mending, 
in  her  blue  dress,  brown  feet  thrust  into  slijipers, 
filling  her  end  of  the  room  with  the  comfort  of 
her  presence,  her  true  goodness,  her  kindness, 
—  that  somethifig  which  tempts  one  in  weak 
moments  to  weep  on  her  shoulder.    Ma  Sara  is 
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not  very  firm;  t-vcry  culprit  has  a  chance  with 
her.  AnyuriKiil'-'"  directs  the  littK-  ^'\r\>  at  the 
ironin^-i^oard.  She  is  the  wife  of  tlie  school- 
teacher—  Ma  Sara's  daughter-in-law  —  and  mis- 
tress of  the  laundry. 

The  sewing-table  is  at  the  end  of  the  room 
hesidi'  the  platform.  Part  of  the  i)latform  is 
enclosed  as  a  storeroom;  the  walls  of  the  en- 
closure are  whitewashed  and  the  door  is  painted 
a  delicious  vivid  green.  There  is  a  green  box 
seat  on  the  platform,  and  above  this  the  window 
oj)ens  t<j  the  mango  trees,  and  thi-  fall  of  the  hill 
an<l  the  meadows,  and  the  line  of  houses  by  the 
sand,  and  the  estuary,  and  I'arrot  I>land  far 
away  like  a  purj)le  stain  on  the  sibcr  of  the 
water.  Mrs.  l-Ord  sits  by  the  window  directing 
the  sewing.  This  is  a  tame  phrase  for  the  pas- 
sion of  her  |)erformance.  She  is  calling  up 
Indu--trial  Work  out  of  the  empty  places.  Like 
W'otan.  she  holds  nnsterious  councils  with  the 
earth;  and  >he  is  dcei)ly  wise  about  hber  j)l.ints. 
l>ut  to  <la\-  ^he  is  o\ cr^-ering  the  making  of 
man\-(  < '1' iM  d  (oat--  out  of  patches  for  our 
frit  nd>  -I  nd  u--  jtatc  he-,  little  patchwork  cloths 
and  i'ig  iin<s,  t-'o;  .ill  that  end  of  the  room  is 
bri;.:lit  u  it  h  pat(  h<  -. 

(  )ut  of  thr  brilli.uit  (Mtt-ui  stntT-  (m  It  h.id 
in  thi.-.  ((nintry  the  littl<    girl-.  m.ik»   dri>>»s  and 
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coats  with  pockets,  Mrs.  Ford  hopes  that  we 
may  find  a  market  for  certain  tyi)ical  (iahoon 
work  —  red  and  white  appHcjU^,  and  Ijed- 
spreads  of  typical  violent  combinations  of  red, 
white,  blue,  and  yellow,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  IMpongwe.  Says  I\Ia  Sara,  "the  designs 
are  finer  than  formerly."  This  is  progress  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Awore  comes  in  with  white  linen  in  her  arms 
that  are  round  and  brown.  She  and  Anyur6 
are  perhaps  fifteen,  and  are  permitted  to  keep 
their  hair  when  the  younger  girls  are  shorn. 
They  are  no  longer  children;  already  they  move 
with  the  excessive  grace  of  the  Gabonnaisc. 
Their  hair  is  parted  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  twisted  in  coils  above  the 
ears.  These  young  girls  have  a  great  pride  of 
appi'arance,  I  never  saw  either  of  them  disor- 
dered; and  to  see  the  slim  Anyure,  —  who  is  a 
mulatto,  —  in  her  scant  pink  dress,  the  shadowy 
coils  of  her  hair  dark  above  the  little  oval  of  her 
face,  is  to  smile  and  sigh. 

There  are  perhaps  six  mulattoes,  and  others, 
I  suppose,  who  have  forgotten  strains  of  white 
blood;  for  this  is  an  oUl  settlement  —  we  live 
on  the  forest's  edge,  but  we  are  not  a  forest 
peo])le;  we  are  "The  Wise  Ones"  —  wise  for  gen- 
erations—  with  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
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As  I  write,  the  children  fold  away  the  clean 
linen  and  the  sewing;  it  is  four  o'clock.  Thiy 
will  work  in  the  oprn  —  planting  in  their  gar- 
(K'ns,  or  cutting  the  (juick-gnnving  grasses  — 
until  sunset.  Then  will  come  the  e\ening  nual, 
which  will  have  been  cooked  and  will  he  SiT\ed 
by  thosi'  of  their  number  who  are  the  cooks  for 
this  wc-ek.  There  will  be  for  supjuT  broiled  dried 
fish  and  cakes  of  cassava,  the  ine\itable  kdnk  or 
bread  of  this  .African  world.  In  the  bright  e\'e- 
ning  air  the  littK-  cooks  will  place  the  non(K>cni)t 
plates  and  the  marmalade  jars  that  ser\f  for 
water,  (Too  bad  that  you  cannot  know  how 
grand  this  i-^.)  The  little  girls  will  sit  on  the 
bene  he>  by  the  tables;  they  will  a^k  a  bK  ->ing, 
all  murmuring  together  word>  that  1  do  iii^t  \il 
under^t.uid.  1)\  n<>\v  it  will  be  dark  with  the 
sudd(  n  dark  that  Ic.ip-  iMit  nf  the  ea-t  on  this 
(('untr\.  The  laiiti  rii--  burn  ab<)\c  the  fea^t; 
till-  little  girK  lau;^!!  .ind  talk  and  s(iu.ibble. 
i  'r<>«iU  !>•  (  a(  h  w  ill  --pread  her  gra-s  mat  on  the 
floor  <'t  the  -1((  |»ing-r<>orii,  ea(  h  will  wr.i])  her  in 
a  e(itt<ai  I  loth,  .md  King  down  >hi'  will  >Ieep. 

Mr~.  1  'id  w  ill  111  dow  n  to  -I(  (  p.  tc,,  but  tir-t 
mu-l  I  I-  I  liiul.iii;.:  it  <'iil\  he  (  muM  ]ii'"iin<' 
tib.-i'  (  •!  ,  V,  iM  ll>.  o  b.  a  (  haih  ■  t-  .  II  Im!.\- 
(lotln  ,it  mi  i'.ii  iiii'lin.:  it  tin-  viib  iiiakr 
tliiin.''     .\nd    niaiiN    <'t!ui-   (\(itiiig    ^pt(ulati"us 
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she  entertains.  But  if  it  is  Saturday  she  will 
think,  I  suppose,  that  her  twenty-nine  little 
girls  —  only  two  of  whom  are  fifteen  and  most 
of  whom  are  no  more  than  ten  —  have  washed 
for  the  household ;  have  cooked  for  themselves 
and  some  thirty  hoys;  have  sewed  for  them- 
selves and  for  sale;  have  dug  and  planted;  have 
thanked  God  for  what  they  have  eaten;  and 
now  lie  safe  asleep  under  a  sure  and  decent 
shelter  in  the  midst  of  many  dark  and  terrible 
things.  She  must  think  of  those  other  girls  who 
have  gone  out  in  former  times  to  estal)lish  per- 
manent families  and  who  come  sometimes  to 
see  her  whom  they  call  mother;  and  she  must 
think  also  of  those  others  who  went  out  and 
may  not  come  hack  for  shame,  —  she  thinks  of 
those  with  tears,  and  prepares  for  them  a  i)lace 
of  repentance.  For  they  do  often  have  such 
need. 

Here  is  the  end  of  my  letter  and  nothing  aliout 
reading,  writing,  or  other  such  mystic  arts  — 
which  yet  the  little  girls  practice.  But  Mrs. 
Ford's  obsession  of  industrial  work  is  a  domina- 
tion. I  have  l)een  tcx)  wrought  upon  to  write  of 
anything  more  esoteric;  and  somelK^w  I  think 
that  to  earn  the  kank  one  eats  is  more  tremen- 
dous and  more  adventurous  than  to  read  or 
write  a  recipe  for  cooking  it. 
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Sfplt-v.hrr  17. 
I  SCI-  that  I  am  niiich  m-rdrd  lun-.  'Mir  \"ung 
Scotcli  traiirr.  Martin,  wlun  hv  li  axis  of  an 
fvinin^',  says  that  hv  "will  hi-  ^(.ttiii^  down  the 
mad."  and  if  I  will  \>c  just  ^a-ttini^'  tlown  tlu-  road 
then-  will  Ih-  j)lrnty  doing.  I  Ixi^in  to  ha\i'  a 
little  Mpongwe  —  enougli  to  make  lo\  t-  with;  I 
lK%'in  to  know  poor  simpk-  liodirs  —  the  old  — 
the  sick  ~  the  benawd;  I  Ingin  to  haM-  .^nit- 
in.^s  from  undcT  the  ea\is  of  tin-  hou>es  -  and 
friendly  wa\  ini;  of  arms,  \\sterday  I  sat  with 
three  women  in  a  little  hut  as  neat  as  wax; 
there  Wire  little  stools  on  the  earth  lloor.  and 
a  little  fire  that  made  bright  lii^hts  (»n  some 
china  di-hes  that  were  set  out  on  leaws,  to  re- 
cei\-e  the  footl  that  was  cookiiv^'  in  a  little  iron 
pot.  (  )ne  of  the  Women  ua--  an  alliino,  looking 
at  me  -WeelK'  out  of  her  poor  i>iiikdidded  e\e-; 
the  other  two  were  likuk.  I  >aid,  "1  am  out 
hunting  fri<-nil-,"  and  the\-  t"!d  me,  with  a  kind 
of  (  a;<ir  i;ia\It\',  "  ^'o^l  will  Imd  them.  ()  l>e 
dtiv^a!"  It  \va-  ^o  kindl\-  -aid  that  1  wa>  haiip\'. 
I  fell  ri  a  — ureil  ami  mote  m\-(lf.  What  Id'ks 
to  lie  a  (  a-i-  1 'f  -li  "  pin^  -i(  kiie--  lia-  dcvfli.jxd 
in  one  ( .f  ( iiir  f.iniilii^  l.it'  K  a  eliijil,  w  In  >  u  >  d 
at  fir'-t  \'<  vi\i-  ir.i  !i.  I'  h  i!id.  I'.i.kiii;^  at  im  out 
of  h<a\  \-  <  \'  ■.  1;;!  v,  h'  ■  •  lii  il-'  -  ;  'ii  it  i-  !■  lo 
wt  i;;h((l  dou  u  with  In  a\  im     -  in  I  Ik    i    la  1  {\.i\ ::, 
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to  look  out  of  tho  hmly  at  all.  This  is  sad  and 
dreadful  to  see.  She  has  the  cliarartcristic  symp- 
toms—  the  s\vellinjj;s,  tlie  untimely  sleep,  es- 
pecially the  sleep  that  comes  with  the  act  of 
eating. 

September  24. 
When  I  was  here  three  years  ago  there  was  a 
Frenchwoman  from  the  ()gow6  very  ill;  she 
died  later  in  France.  Her  husband  is  here  now 
for  a  little  rest,  which  he  very  much  needs,  poor 
fellow;  he  is  in  a  great  state  of  nerves.  For  all 
his  nervous  manner  he  is  interesting,  often  look- 
ing at  one  with  that  attention  which  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  an  open  mind.  He  is  argumenta- 
tive, too,  hut  about  vital  matters,  so  that  one  is 
willing.  He  reminds  me  of  Italians  I  have  known, 
—  not  in  surface  aspect,  but  in  construction 
and  in  manner.  He  is  from  La  Drome.  I  am 
glad  he  is  here,  though  it  pains  me  to  note  his 
extreme  nervous  tension. 

September  30. 
The  Frenchman  is  still  here.    I  shall  miss  him 
when  he  goes,  because  he  talks  about  anything 
that  I  please  to  ha\-e  him,  and  lets  me  talk,  too. 
Different  tribes  of  birds  speak    different  dia- 
lects outside;   the  boys  call  out  to  one  another 
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at  work;  the  mangoes  hani^  in  palo  yellow  el  lis- 
ters down  the  tolia^t-  of  the  K''^'-it  irtt-^;  soinc- 
tinus  onr  nrarot  rijn-  f.ills  with  a  >oft  thud;  al- 
ways llurr  is  the  sound  of  llu-  surf,  that  is  Kss 
and  niort-  and  Kss  a.^ain,  but  nt\cr  still.  1  feel 
a  sweet  la/ine^s  in  the  last  reei-sses  of  nie,  and 
that  is  ^ood  to  feel.  .Almost  al\va\>  hen-  I  fid 
like  working;  out  a  saKation  of  ni\'  peace,  as  if 
I  were  constrained  to  create  soniethin^^  dynamic 
in  this  place  of  sleep  and  evil  dreams. 

(\!,'hfr  7. 

The  nij^ht  is  so  mai^ically  lovely  that  you 
wonder  wh\'  Henry  Janus  writes  as  he  does. 
Ha<  e\'ery  one  the  hen>e  that  every  moonlight 
ni.i;ht  —  e\(r\'  sinv;le  one  -  mur-t  hold  some 
wiuf  of  a  j)arti(iilarl\'  personal  lutppinos  or  he 
a(  (  ount(  <i  wa^te.-*  The  thwarted  ego,  with  lip  on 
the  enipt  \' gla-s,  would  l)ite  a  piece  out  of  the 
rim.  I  ho])*'  thi>  i)lea-es  \'ou  1  write  likt-  this 
IncauM-  I  ha\c  ju-'t  Itariud  how;liut  it  doesn't 
seem  n.itiual  \ti,  and  I  mu^t  >tili  laugh. 

The  In  IK  hman  I  nuan  the  mi:--innary  — 
is  f|uite  extraordinary,  lie  ^-as-  h<-  i--  .1  wiirk- 
man,  but  that  in,i\'  In-  ju-t  a  m''d(iu  ti'rin  of 
brag.  "  1 , '1  in\  I  i<  I ."  he  -a\^,  "i-t  --i  p<  n  indr- 
(--ant."  that  I  iini  t  U' it  -m  nun  li  .i-  think  of 
him.     rnihr  hi^  hrliiitt,  hi-  uioc  kiuv;  tact,  with 
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a  beard  like  a  bip  T  across  it,  is  most  amusing; 
but  at  niglit,  standinc;  before  me  in  the  mirldle 
of  the  bii^  room  he  talks  of  sad  and  terrible 
things  with  furious  gestures:  of  old  age  that 
rots  and  rots,  of  renunciation  that  is  fruitless, 
of  the  inexplicable  dealings  of  (}od  with  the 
appalled  and  bewildered  soul  —  until  I  hang 
dizzy  over  the  edge,  and  the  other  missionaries 
—  but  no;  it  is,  it  seems,  a  game  for  two.  They 
have  no  part  in  "our  panic,  our  pangs,  and  our 
doom." 

October  14. 
The  days  go  like  this:  I  need  n't  get  up  much 
before  seven,  so  I  don't.  Breakfast  at  something 
like  a  cjuarter  past,  and  after  this  prayers,  — 
I  mean  personal,  white  man's  prayers;  and  we 
take  turns.  By  half-past  eight  I  am  in  school. 
I  look  after  the  two  advanced  classes.  I  have 
divided  them,  and  Joseph  with  an  apprentice 
assists  me.  The  advanced  class  studies  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  after- 
noon sessions;  Joseph  and  Mr.  P'^ord  attend  to 
them.  I  have  six  little  assistants  who  manage 
the  lower  classes,  each  in  his  own  fashion,  which 
is  only  in  a  measure  modified  by  mine.  There 
must  be  about  fifty  little  codgers,  boys  and  girls 
not  much  in  love  with  school  and  not  quick  in 
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beginning,  —  in  which  tluy  (lilTir  from  tin-  Bush 
IK'olik',  —  lull  (luitc  suri)ri>ingl\-  int<  !Ii:<t  nt. 

W'c  striii;;^;!*-  dlong  iiiuil  noon,  not  >o  badly. 
Thi-  UttK-  ttachcrs  low  to  heat  the  litilf  .-schol- 
ars, hut  tht\'  an-  not  let.  'Iraching  conus  to 
he  a  (lull  hu>inrss.  These  are  my  six  a»i>tants: 
Kidney,  grandson  of  an  ICnglish  sea  captain, 
and  alxjut  sixteen,  I  should  fancy,  —  slow  and 
sad,  not  at  all  a  \irile  lyi)e,  (luitc  a  mulatto 
type;  Madiha,  a  Benga  hoy,  good  stutT.  ahout 
fiftttn;  Ml)U(ke,  a  little  youngir  and  too,  too 
cU-Ncr,  —  after  all,  he  ma\'  he  no  more  than 
twcKc.  I  lis  teaching  is  a  series  of  harks  -  \-ou 
would  say  an  exasperated  collie  herding  silly 
sheep.  .Alexander,  so  lazy  that  I  can't  afford  to 
write  ahoiii  him;  Japoma.  who  teaclies  my-.ti- 
calK',  all  knowledge  a  whispered  secret.  I  ne\er 
caught  him  in  the  act ;  he  floats  with  his  cl.i->s  in  a 
windlc-s- calm ;  I  can't  fanc\'  how  the  tran-fer  is 
effect td.  hut  of  a  I"rida\',  when  they  are  called  up 
to  di  ]i\»  r,  tli<  >■  open  their  little  hands  and  there 
is  the  Imtton.  '1  hm  there  i^  R(  hieiio.  'rhe--e 
la-t  tuo  (  aniiot  he  twiKc  year--  old.  Rchicuo 
controls  ,uid  tt  .k  lu  -  thirttrn  <  hiliheii;  hi-  wnuld 
lo\'e  to  kii'M  k  tin  ni  ahiiut.  and  mi--Mi^  tin"  .  In- 
hullie-  il)(  III  h\-  111  (  r  UK  ntal  torce.  Ih  \-  -in. ill 
and  ^oiiii-  of  tin  in  an-  hi^'-^tr,  ^onit-  iijiiir,  hut 
he  quietK-  and  ^y--ti  nialirally  grinds  tluni  dou  ri. 
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Driving  tluni  to  the  water,  he  holds  them  imdcr 
until  they  eome  up  with  a  jolly  ^mkkI  mouthful, 
and  the)'  need  n't  ^d>\)  either.  Out  of  the  tail  of 
his  astute  e\c  he  measuri-s  my  apjjroval  or  dis- 
approval, and  he  ean  change  tack  without  order. 
His  eye  on  me  is  not  a  sly  one;  it  is  the  eye  of  a 
truly  clever,  disinterested,  ruthless  subordinate. 
This  is  my  teaching  force,  and  sometimes  I  call 
sweet  Anyur6,  who  is  a  member  of  this  class  and 
whose  little  womanly  presence  diffuses  some- 
thing very  tender  and  refreshing  to  ease  your 
friend's  sense.    This  is  the  school. 

We  read  IVencli  as  soon  as  we  know  all  our 
letters,  antl  Mrs.  l-Ord  has  evolved  a  thoroughly 
practical  system.  We  come  to  be  (juite  glib,  and 
would  compare  very  creditai)ly  with  a  class  of 
French  peasantry  in  certain  respects:  not  in 
speaking  French,  of  course;  but  hardly  any  one 
in  the  world  can  write  as  beautifully  as  some  of 
us  do.  Onh',  here  is  none  of  the  passion  for 
learning  which  treml)les  in  the  bush  hearts,  nor 
any  hungering  and  thirsting  after  God.  Quite 
like  a  school  at  home.  The  matter  of  age  makes 
an  element  of  the  difference;  one  could  not  look 
for  such  ardors  in  such  young  hearts;  but  neither 
do  the  young  men  in  this  place  seem  t(^  care. 
You  can  think  if  this  would  make  a  difference 
to  missionaries!    These  are  the  things  I   think 
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about  more  and  more,  and  with  less  and  less 
tran(iuiliii y.  Wlu-n  I  i:'»  to  In-d  at  iiiKlit,  I  think, 
"  To-niorrow  H)UHthini^'  nui>t  li.ipiK-n";  and 
cviTv  day  I  think  this  more  and  more  until  the 
thouL,du  and  t!u>  dt>irc  for  the  bush  work  is 
brin^' crowded  by  tlu-  will  to  make  good  here. 

To-day  I  went  to  see  an  old  Christian  wlio 
lived  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  Libreville  as  we 
do  on  this  side.  Hardly  any  one  was  stirring'  in 
the  settlenunt  as  early  as  half-past  three.  I 
went  by  the  sea,  luider  eoeoanut  palms  that 
have  ne\-er  killed  any  one  yet,  though  they 
might  as  will  as  not,  -  out  onto  the  j)oint  where 
Nge/a  lives  in  his  house  that  is  more  th.ui  thirty 
\(ars  old.  :\  plank  hou>e  to  which  .\ge/a  must 
(liml)  !)>•  steps  which  nui>t  be  sleep  to  his  old 
bonis.  lie  was  looking  through  hi>  gl.i>s  at  the 
("icrman  steamer  just  in.  Lots  of  licautilul  nets 
hang  on  his  \cranda.  in  his  house  it  is  cool 
and  du~t  y  ;  mirror-^,  of  coiu'^r,  ou  the  w  alls  one 
(  liar  aii<l  -till  gilt,  tin-  other  gr.i\'  and  the  frame 
sad  with  \iar^  tlu-c  r(  lln  t  the  dark  old 
IliKir  .iiid  the  ^lim  li  v,;.:i  <1  chair-^  tli.it  bi  L;in  to 
1m-c  tlnir  -liillm;^  llir'>iigli  thiir  Itallu  r  (■>%(  ts. 
'Ihi-  ^ound  of  till-  SI  a  i-  alua\>  in  that  liMii-e, 
and    the   soft    pa--ing   <  <i   the  sea   wind.     .Man>' 
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things  we  spoke  of,  hut  most  of  Mr.  Murphy. 
A  missionary,  my  dears,  long  since  gone  hack 
to  America,  hut  of  an  eloquence  it  sc-ems  and 
a  goodness  not  to  he  compared.  So  that  at  this 
end  of  the  long  day  Xgt^za  can  only  sigh  and 
say,  "Murphy  was  Murphy"!  "Now,"  says 
Ngeza,  in  the  sad  fashion  of  old  men,  "there 
are  so  few  of  us  left  —  God  knows  hest.  But  at 
night,  when  I  think  of  the  people  of  Gahoon  and 
that  the  soul  is  so  small  in  their  eyes,  I  weej:)  — 
at  night  on  my  hed."  I  listen  to  this  and  under- 
stand it.  Murphy,  it  seems,  should  have  stayed; 
Ngeza  says  so.  Presently  we  kneel  down  and 
Ngeza  prays  — -  none  of  your  personal  familiar 
addresses,  hut  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Al- 
mighty and  pleadings  for  mercy.  His  voice  fills 
the  old  house. 

Going  home  I  meet  all  sorts  of  people,  — 
nuns  I  meet  —  as  many  as  ten,  some  young 
sweet  little  ones  —  and  they  return  my  salu- 
tation in  friendly  fashion,  which  is  the  first 
time  ever  they  did,  poor  dears.  Two  ladies  I 
meet  in  a  dog-cart  —  young  women  with  thin 
dark  faces  and  a  careful  prettiness  —  they  do 
not  salute.  Many  men  I  meet  and  they  salute. 
I  salute  no  matter  who  —  I  am  sick  of  the  lack 
of  humanity  here,  and  glad  hecause  the  nuns 
were  friendly  to-day. 
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.\i-nrmhfr  1 1. 

To-day  hcirii;  Wcdm-sday  I  was  takiniL:  the 
littlr  ^irls  for  tiuir  hath  in  the  st  a.  W'r  \\\rv 
wiridini;  alniit;  tlic  patli  across  the  meadows, 
with  llic  luisyntss  of  ants  and  the  ,t;a\-ety  of 
grasshoppers,  whin  wi-  eanie  to  watrr  in  the 
way;  tlun  >'ou  should  have  seen  niy  httle  pro- 
cession of  ants  scatter  and  run  frantically  al)out 
—  all  to  pre>er\e  tlieir  precious  lar\a-;  1  found 
that  I  was  the  lar\cp.  Dubious  consultations 
about  "Mademoiselle"  and  her  ^ood  shoes, 
until  Xi^ya  —  a  most  practical  youn;;  person  of 
j)erluii)s  twcKe  - — tucked  her  dress  about  her 
N\ai-t  and  came  to  me.  "I  am  K"i'ik'  to  carry 
>ou."  <a\>  N'k'Na  in  a  r.ither  se\ere  and  bulKini^ 
tone,  and  turned  her  b.u  k.  I'erh.ijis  the\'  are 
iiKire  lo\  in;^^  th.ui  one  wmild  ^i"  ">•  Such  pla\' 
as  they  ha\ f  on  the  beach,  ^ut  h  frolicking  of 
little  brown  bodies  and  little  ydlow  bodies,  if 
one  W(  re  here  for  ju^t  the  plea.-ure  of  lettinv^  go 
with  them,  it  would  be  fun.  Hut  one  is  here  so 
ne((-..-aril\-  for  di^cii)line  -  th.it  be  ing  I  he  great- 
est ^«  r\ice  one  (an  do  them,  ('oining  home  the 
^troii-cr  one^  (li(l,  indeed,  carry  me  o\  t  r  \>\\'\- 
(ll<-,,  (.n  ,1  (  li.iir  of  (  iM-.-.,(l  hand->,  and  th(  n  w  i  re 
^rt  at  eiv;.;!'-  b<(aUM-  "  Ma<lem' 'i -i  llr  "  w.i-  -o 
light. 
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November  15. 
Yesterday,  in  the  late  afternoon,  I  went  t(^  see 
Ekande,  a  little  cozy  woman  who  is  always  busy 
by  her  open  door.  A  mat  will  be  sj^read  on  her 
clay  floor  and  from  her  knees  her  bright-coKjred 
sewing  falls  onto  the  mat.  Last  evening  wc 
talked  togethiT  —  she  was  going  with  me  a 
piece  of  the  wa>'  home  —  about  her  son  that 
was  born  twenty-five  years  ago.  His  father,  she 
said,  was  a  Dane,  once  a  sailor,  but  in  her  day 
a  trader.  He  took  her  away  from  Gaboon  to 
Kamerun.  Ihey  li\-ed  together  seven  years;  he 
spoke  Mpongwe.  She  was  happy  with  him,  she 
said,  "White  men  are  kinder  to  us  than  our 
Mpongwe  men."  Then  he  went  away  with  the 
little  boy;  tliey  were  to  ha\'e  come  back  but 
never  did.  Xow  she  is  married  to  Magago,  who 
is,  I  suj")j)()se,  less  kind.  One  of  the  bYench  mis- 
sionaries here,  who  was  a  trader  before  he  be- 
came a  missionary,  says  that  the  white  men 
become  very  sincerely  attached  to  their  black 
women.  I  understand  that,  and  I  understand, 
too,  that  a  black  woman  may  gain  by  such  a 
connection;  but  no  one  has  exi)lained  to  me  yet 
how  a  Caucasian  —  with  his  racial  prejudici^  in 
favor  of  the  jiurity  of  his  women  —  can  cIkht- 
fully  breed  daughters  of  whom  he  ma\-  ne\(r 
hope  that  they  will  be  chaste.    Another  thing, 
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the  Mack  woman  iindrr  contract  to  a  wliilc  man 
continiKs  t(j  Inar  Mack  cliil(iri.n.  Tlir  white  mm 
art-  ol)H}^((l  to  submit  to  this,  which  <i  Maik  man 
of  this  triln-  nerd  not  toliratc.  A  black  husband 
—  wrll,  nt\  I  r  mind.  This  is  not  a  particularly 
simpk'  business. 

Now  I  bc.^in  a  little  to  get  beneath  the  manner 
here.  .\  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  little  cliild  with 
the  sleeping  sickness,  —  further  gone  than  whin 
I  >aw  her  last,  poor  little  girl.  —  ^le(  i)ing  under 
a  blanket,  her  little  limbs  sprawled  out.  In  her 
waking  moments  she  sutlers  mute  fiars;  she 
may  n't  say  what  she  fe.irs,  only  lu  r  frightentd 
eye>  hunt  and  hnd.    Is  n't  it  too  sad! 

/•'(  '■ru.'.'x  5.   I'»<x). 

Suth  e\(  itement>!  To-night  we  took  the  little 
gill-  li-liing.  At  ^ome  ^ea-on>  ot  the  \ear  the 
woiinri  li-h  with  tore  hes  —  w.iding  thigh-de^p 
in  the  w.iter  and  sjireading  a  (loth  between  four 
of  tiiem  fi.r  a  net.  lor  ^uch  a  grand  bat  as  this 
the  little  girl-  started  out  with  lantern-  and  a 
great  (  lanior  im<ler  the  moon.  \\ f  wt  re  to  ( .itch 
a-  go(>(|  ti  h  a-  th«ic  are  in  the  --la  and  \et 
none  tlii<ii;lit  t''  biiirj,  a  ba  l-^et  for  tli<-  (.i!<!i. 
!^o  \s  I-  \><  >i  \>  :V.  t  d  to  '111  a  (  <  '11  a.;e  on  i  In  !<  .n  h 
a  bra  .  I.''!  '!'■  a  bi.',  i.u.-,  ot"  (  .  iim  .-,  (  '1.  ali.  , 
were  -hed  like  d(  ad  I-  a\  <  ^      the  lantern-  (lane  <1 
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above  the  water  —  pjroups  of  little  girls  rose  and 
fell  in  the  lights  hild  high  by  others  —  shrill 
heralds  ran  up  thi-  beach  to  tell  us  that  there 
were  fish  to  be  had.  There  was  all  the  agitati(m 
of  a  great  slaughter,  and  when  at  last  Mrs.  Ford 
blew  her  whistle  and  the  lights  came  slowly  up 
the  beach,  we  must  look  in  the  kettle,  —  two 
little  minnows  and  some  seaweed!  Fi^verything 
can  be  accounted  for,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
account  for  the  good  fish  that  are  still  in  the 
sea. 

From  where  I  scribble  in  my  room,  that  is 
open  every  way  but  one,  I  hear  the  little  girls 
scraj^ping  as  they  go  to  bed.  Still,  it  was  a 
pleasant  party. 

February  (). 
This  morning  I  woke  when  the  day  was  still 
dim  and  strange.  The  people  in  a  town  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  had  been  dancing  all  night,  and 
the  sound  of  their  drumming  was  curiously  de- 
liberate in  the  dawn.  I  have  never  heard  this 
rhythm  before,  —  sad,  my  dears,  to  break  the 
heart,  di-sperate  and  deliberate  at  once.  A  meas- 
ure of  thri'e.  then  two.  then  three,  the  last  thri-e 
falling  awa\'  from  tiie  exi-n  deliberation  of  the 
first  two  m(>a<ures,  with  a  UKn-ement  toward 
abandon  —  a  very  curious  and  discjuieting  ef- 
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(vet.  One  wonders  what  was  llir  dancr,  afttT  the 
lori^'  ni^ht  of  (huuMri:^',  at  that  {li>iIlur-ionin^  lioiir 
and  to  that  cynical  rhythm. 

To-morrow  I  will  have  my  litters;  for  that  I 
am  haj)p\-.  \'(  -tcrday  little  Jana,  the  child  with 
the  >K(i)iiii^^  sickni'ss,  died,  and  that  was  well. 
To-day  I  was  with  the  po()r  weary  mother,  and 
f^he  thanktd  me  sweetly  for  tlu-  times  I  h.id 
Come  to  see  her.  Was  n't  tliat  toiichinj^'  i.»f  iier? 
The  la^t  time  I  saw  the  child  she  wa>  lost  to 
childi-h  srmltlanc(>;  hut  a  matti-r  of  two  weeks 
a.i^o  I  happined  in  while  her  motluT  was  rii!)- 
I»in;<  her  with  oil.  She  was  sleepinL,^  her  little 
face  an  imtroiiMed  >oimj;  mask,  and  the  loni^ 
an,^'ular  lines  of  her  youni:  hods-  \-ery  sweet  and 
tollchin;^^  Two  women  moNcd  her  ahout;  >he 
had  littK'  sudden  ri.^'ors,  j.;e>tures  of  angular 
childi-h  _i;r.ice. 

I  ]>r'^  your  i)ardon  if  it  i^  wroni;  to  talk  ahout 
{\\\<.  Hut  it  was  extraordinar\-  to  st'e  a  human 
creature  ^o  lo>t  as  an  indi\idu.il,  so  lor-l  to  the 
sen-(->,  -()  unre<j)on--i\e,  and  ^o  much  at  peat  i-, 
so  like  a  I. lint  diawini;  ot  a  little  child  on  an 
IvOptian  wall        ami  -till  heautihil. 
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from  a  visit  with  Owango  Ingo,  poor  little  crea- 
ture, who  cried  into  hi-r  dress  l)ecause  slie  wants 
to  f)e  good  and  yet  evil  is  present  with  her.  She 
loves  her  husband,  and  he  pretty  well  spoiled  her, 
with  chains  ior  her  neck  and  gold  rings  for  her  fin- 
gers and  carpets  everywhere  in  her  plank  house 
and  a  forest  of  velvet  furniture  on  the  carpets. 
She  is  a  little  person,  very  black,  with  large  eyes 
and  a  pointed  chin.  He  has  other  wives.  She 
thought  lately  that  she  was  losing  him,  so  she 
went  about  making  a  charm.  Very  wise  people 
of  this  most  gifted  tribe  gave  her  a  magic  lotion. 
She  was  to  rub  it  on  her  little  pointed  face  and  so 
be  irresistible.  I  ler  husband  got  word  of  the  med- 
icine-making, but  not  of  its  purport.  He  took 
it  to  l)e  an  injury,  some  powerful  attempt  on 
his  well-being.  So  Owango  Ingo  is  driven  out. 
The  atTair  comes  to  trial  before  King  Morris  and 
she  is  acquitted.  The  bottle  is  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Owango  goes  back  to  the  carpets  and  the 
furniture,  but  she  cries  into  her  dress  because  she 
has  departed  from  good  and  followed  after  evil. 
"Satan,"  says  she,  quite  without  prompting, 
"is  very  powerful."  This  is  by  way  of  instruc- 
tion to  Mademoiselle,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  know,  and  who  recognizes  that  poor  little 
Owango  speaks  from  an  oi)scure  and  evil  ex- 
perience.   One  would  not  care  to  compete  with 
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an  Mpon^wo  wDman  along  this  line.  Thc^  women 
of  this  tribe  lia\»'  a  srrrLt  society  of  great  power 
and  inthienee  wliere  the  men's  sieret  societies 
have  iHCome  obsolete,  —  the  Njiiiiba  —  and 
they  are  up  to  all  sorts  of  dexilnunt.  Altogether 
the  MjxMigwe  women  who  are  not  ('hri>tian  are 
creatures  of  a  black  and  soj)histicated  evil. 


Mr,nh  15. 
I  sat  a  long  time  this  afternoon  with  Kobbie 
Boardnian,  the  blind  Mpongwe  man  who  is  an 
evang(  li-t  to  the  l-'ang.  He  is  back  for  a  frw 
(la\s  because  his  brother  has  just  ditnl.  The 
i'oardmans  arc  not  liki'  an\-  other  f.uiiily;  the\' 
are  long  and  lank  and  light-colored,  with  an 
in.siiiK  t  for  the  things  of  the  white  man  .md 
something  liki-  our  mode  of  thought.  Their 
motlur  or  father,  I  can't  think  which,  was  an 
Aim  ric.m  negro.  Tr.igic  things  must  alua\s 
be  hai)p(  iiing  in  the  I'o.irdman  f.uniK';  their 
weakne'-vcs  hang  about  them  like  shadows. 
The  mother,  an  educati-d  woman,  died  a  drunk- 
anl.  and  Augii-tu-,  too,  wa^  a  drunk. ud.  I'.ut 
Robbie  ^it^  in  the  windy  d(i<irway  (if  hi-  ^i-I<  r 
Marth.a'-  (otiayi-.  I.iughing  .iiid  (hattiii.',  his 
h.md-  bei\'.i<n  iii^  km  e>.  and  in  the  -iN  iici- 
whirl)  hi-  1.1  I  [i-  whilf  .mothtr  ^piak-.  hi-  i  hin 
up,   and    the   pioiiii  <    <<\    a   wlii-lie  (»n    hi>  f.ice. 
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He  seems  just  ready  to  whistle,  the  little  soft 
whistle  of  a  man  at  an  intricate  and  satisfactory 
job,  but  he  never  truly  whistles.  Only,  some- 
times, when  he  is  j)leased  with  what  you  have 
said  or  with  himself  for  having  caught  your 
thought,  he  laughs.  His  English  is  without  ef- 
fort and  good.  Mr.  Wright  says  he  is  often 
despondent,  and  I  should  fancy  that  his  sensi- 
bilities are  overdeveloped. 

When  I  went  to  see  Oduka,  a  woman  of  the 
Shekiani  and  a  mean  person  in  the  eyes  of  a 
true  Mpongwe,  in  her  little  hut  she  sat  at  meat 
with  her  two  little  boys.  Each  had  a  bit  stool, 
and  on  another  stool  between  them  were  set 
out  ck-an  bright  dishes,  all  in  gaudy  colors. 
Here  were  boiled  plantains  and  red  crabs  quite 
mixed  up  and  lost  as  to  legs.  In  another  dish 
there  was  a  spiced  gravy  of  wild  mango  nut. 
One  boy  gave  me  a  stool  and  sat  himself  upon 
a  bit  of  firewood,  and  I  too  had  a  bite  to  eat. 
So  we  live,  you  see,  not  without  the  dinner  of 
herbs  and  some  love  withal. 

^[arch  1 6. 

I  feel  —  what  you  are  often  tempted  to  ex- 
press—  your  dissatisfaction  with  my  circum- 
stance. And  yet.  my  dears,  take  account  of 
this:  your  friend  actually  insures  the  welfare  of 
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a  sc'h(K)l  of  nearly  cii^hty  little  children.  What 
more  would  you  ask  for  uw,  or  I  for  nn^lf, 
than  that  I  should  he  so  j)raitieally  ser\ieeal»li'? 
Think  once  how  I  stand  on  a  platform,  like  a 
personage.  Little  boys  ^o  to  wash  their  hands 
to  please  me.  And  once,  when  a  little  lx)y  was 
absent  "because  he  had  no  cloth,"  I  sent  for 
him  to  come,  anyway,  which  he  did,  a  little 
jacket  tied  by  the  sleeves  about  his  middle. 
This  is  power.  When  they  coUi^h  I  say.  "  ^'ou 
must  stoj)  coughin.v,\"  and  they  do.  When  one 
has  injured  anotlur  I  make  him  say.  "  l"or.i^i\e 
me,"  which  he  hates  to  do.  but  does.  And  then 
I  tell  the  injured  party  that  he  is  unmanh-,  so 
that  no  one  is  t(xj  complacent  or  comfortable 
for  long. 

MiiTch  2ri. 

Mr.  M.irtin,  \)(h)t  dear,  is  ordered  to  a  trad- 
in;^'-post  in  the  river,  ([uite  a  lo^t  jilace  and 
"sunkrn  from  the  heallh\-  breath  of  morn." 
Tiiis  ni.ikc--  us  sad.  I>ut  Mr.  X.  has  taken  his 
nuil.iftit  Wduian  aii<l  hi-  liiile  (  hildren  home, 
wlii'  !i  i-  a  ere, it  winder.  Nnu  1  e.m  foiect  tln'-t- 
little  di  I  [)  (  \(  (i  (  hildieii  that   --' i  uiie\((|  nie. 

'1  1m  y  .ire  b'.\  -.   .iiKJ   that    i^  b(  tier.     It    i-   tin- 

(To- ^-bre.  <i    v\\\-~    \\!lo    ;lir\f    Ille    Illo^t,     wllo    .lie 

nio:-t  adrilt.     1  he  bl.u  1.   men  do  not   pi(  k  tluir 
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wives  from  these,  who  are  too  frail,  they  think, 
for  hardy  uses.  Tliey  are  had  investments. 
W'lierc  may  they  cast  anchor,  these  poor  yellow 
girls  who  drift  between  black  men  and  white? 

March  27. 
Anyur6  and  Awor6  walk  and  talk  together 
in  the  moonlight;  they  talk  secrets,  as  they 
should.  Anyur6's  little  head  is  flower-like;  she 
carries  her  chin  high  and  looks  about  her  with 
smiling  eyes.  Awore  is  very  dark  and,  of  late, 
womanly;  she  is  pretty,  too.  To-night  in  the 
moonlight  I  see  some  silver  beads  on  her  neck; 
they  (juite  shine.  Her  black  dress  is  figured 
with  gay  flowers;  her  hair  comes  down  from 
under  her  flowered  kerchief  in  close-set,  stiff 
little  twists.  These  young  girls  seem  very  dear 
and  sweet  to  me;  I  would  like  to  be  intimate 
with  them.  But  I  am  not  intimate  with  any 
one  but  Miagomori  and  we  keep  this  intimacy 
a  secret.  Little  Miagomori,  —who  must  always 
hitch  up  his  trousers  when  he  stands  to  recite 
—  one  should  be  grateful,  I  suppose.  He  is 
perhaps  nine  years  old;  he  smiles  more  than  is 
reasonable  and  this  distinguishes  him.  I  took 
care  of  him  the  day  his  little  sister  was  buried; 
that  is,  I  fountl  liim  in  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion to  the  grave,  dragging  reluctant  feet  and 
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terribly  oppressed.  I  took  him  by  his  httle  rold 
hand  and  Ii-d  him  away  out  of  the  \alK\'  of  the 
shadow.  That  was  the  he^innin^  of  our  inti- 
macy, as  holding  of  hands  has  Ix-en  l)efore  now. 

March  2^). 

Mr.  Martin  is  not  to  po  to  the  tradinv^-jxist 
up  river,  as  seemed  hkely.  I  am  k'^^'J-  \\  lun  I 
tliink  liow  men  ari'  cast  away  heri',  and  wliy, 
I  am  sick,  —  when  I  tliink  of  youni;  I'icrci'  at 
his  lonely  post  between  Cape  St.  John  and 
Benito,  walking  his  veranda  at  night  because 
he  (annot  sKcp;  and  of  Mr.  Harrow,  who  toM 
me  that,  in  the  times  of  his  troubles  with  the 
Spanish  ofticials  at  I'doby,  he  u>ed  sometimes, 
from  \ir\'  loneliness  and  de-olation.  to  weej). 
He  looked  for  me  to  c-xpl.iin  a  thing  so  extraor- 
dinary. 

April  .\. 
Sometime-^,  when  Mr.  Martin  come-^  in  .it 
our  -upjuT  time,  1  tr\-  to  note  in  him  for 
yoii  uh.it  tliere  i--  that  so  ple.i-e^  .uiil  re- 
fr<  dii  -  U-,  but  I  cm't  fa~teii  it.  Hiily  there 
C(»iii(  -  in  wiih  him  -.Mme  bie.ith  of  h"iit  -t  ii!  1- 
(■ountr\'  li\in^.  (ii-li'iii-  .iiid  mode-  (it  thought, 
c.inny  ^M  p!iiM  >  ..  S»'>!(h  er- 't  (  Ik  i -^,  .lud  ,ill 
this    throuv:h     the    medium    of    rudd>-    r.idie.il 
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youth.  It  is  iKMiitifiil  to  see  how  perfectly  he 
lias  the  raeial  gift  of  iion-coniniittal.  "  I'll  not 
he  caring  if  I  do,"  says  young  Martin  in  the 
limit  of  acquiescence.  I  nev^cr  hear  him  tell  a 
tale  of  a  crooked  deal  —  and  there  are  many 
such  tales  —  but  that  closes  in  this  fashion, 
"Well,  I  won't  be  saying  that  I  mightn't  do 
the  same  myself  —  but  I  won't  be  saying  that 
I  am  a  rogue  neither."  He  has  a  passion  for 
claiming  every  worker  of  inicjuity  for  a  brother, 
but  he  will  not  be  written  down  a  rogue.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  many  times  young  Martin 
has  turned  on  us  a  lowering  young  face  that 
waits  on  our  word  that  he  is  no  rogue.  He  had 
no  home  letters  on  the  last  steamer  and  he  has 
cast  his  family  olT  —  quite  a  feat,  since  there 
are  hordes  of  them. 

April  8. 

My  dears,  I  salute  you.  Is  it  well  on  the  top 
of  the  world  where  you  live?  There  will  be 
blossoms  there  on  familiar  trees  that  are  green, 
above  rivers  that  are  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  this  estuary. 

Yet  here  there  is  a  great  blessing  and  gift  — 
it  is  the  gift  of  vision.  Being  well  out  of  the 
woods  one  sees  the  forest,  and  you;  and  the 
"happy  highways"   where  you  go  shine  plain 
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and  clear  to  nic  On  moonli.^^lit  nights  like 
these,  when  the  world  hani^s  ail  hrii^ht  in  the 
firrnanient,  I  see  nou  on  tin-  ^ildrd  half,  the 
wry  heart  of  all  that  hre  and  liKhl.  \'()U  ean 
surt'ly  ne\er  >ee  \()ursel\(.'S  so.  It  is  truly  a  fine 
si^dit.  worth  a  penny  a  peep,  and  as  g(K)d  as  an 
luaster  e^ii  with  a  ^dass  end. 

I  Ixgin  to  be  almost  glib  in  Mpongwe. 

April  lo. 

The  French  sti^amer,  with  her  pompous  en- 
try, makes  me  sick.  "\'ou  would  suppose  from 
her  fa>hion  of  ploughing  up  the  whole  estuary, 
and  her  swilling  way  of  coming  to  anchor,  that 
she  must  be  out  of  breath  with  news,  but  no, 
she  can't  prcxluce  more  than  you  could  carry  in 
a  leaf. 

April  \J. 

Great  excitements  to-day  Mrs.  (mxkI  arri\i(l 
and  the  John-ons!  And  imagine  that  after  her 
long  ab.-^ence  Mrs.  (iood  still  speaks  Mpongwe. 

Apr:!  :n. 

To-d.iy    in    a    \  illage    a    little    girl    w.is    \  (  ry 

friendly  to  me        na\-,  more.    She  a^keij  nie  to 

marr\"  In  r.    ^hr  u.i-  pi  rhap-  (i\e  y<ai~-  •■Id:   ^lie 

had  on  a  little  dn  >-  in  my  honor,  but  it  did  n't 
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button.  She  discoveri'd  very  much  about  me 
in  a  \'t'ry  sliort  time  a  gold  toolli  will  hack 
in  my  mouth  hccause  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to 
laugh.  She  asked  me,  Had  I  borne?  and  I  said, 
No,  I  had  never  borne,  but  went  about  the 
towns  hunting  other  women's  little  children. 
She  asked  me,  in  a  most  searching  manner,  Did 
I  love  them?  An  extraordinary  question  from 
such  a  source.  She  patted  me  with  her  little 
hand  and  said  she  would  marry  me.  Presently, 
a  neighbor  coming  into  the  yard,  she  put  her 
face  to  a  crack  in  the  railing  about  the  veranda 
and  called  out,  "Vou  must  see  this  white  per- 
son who  has  come  with  a  hat  and  an  umbrella." 
Funny  little  black  baby! 

Ntyua,  June  20. 
We  left  Baraka  on  Friday  at  ten,  in  the  little 
sailboat  Evangeline.  A  dead  calm  all  the  after- 
noon, and  our  men  rowing  through  the  still 
gray  world,  though  now  and  again  a  school  of 
fish  made  its  multitudinous  commotion.  Five 
Fang  we  had  for  crew,  and  my  little  Osala  who 
was  much  awed  by  the  world  and  his  tra\'els. 
He  is  a  Shekiani  and  not  at  all  self-assured.  I 
had  explained  that,  if  I  permitted  him  this 
journey,  he  might  fintl  himself  in  a  way  to  star^•e 
and  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  pleasantly.    He 
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said  yes,  he  would.  The  p.irt  of  Spartan  Noiith, 
for  whiih,  as  yoii  see,  he  had  si;sMU'd.  was  larly 
called  for.  I-'o<xi  wiis  short  at  Harak.i,  and 
Osala  eaine  aboard  with  none.  When  presently 
a  Fang  pas>ed  him  what  could  he  spared  of  his 
own  portion,  little  Osala  held  hack  a  long  time 
—  there  was  no  mention  in  the  h(;nd  of  saving 
kindnesses. 

Ikfore  we  left  the  hay  for  the  dim  alleys  of 
the  creeks,  it  was  night.  I  never  cease  to  wonder 
at  th.e  [)hosphorus — that  most  delicate  and 
si)lendid  and  supernatural  glory  that  |)la\s 
about  a  hoat  in  these  waters.  With  that  soft 
throhhing  glitter  ahout  us  and  a  string  of  stars 
ahoN'e,  we  threaded  the  narrow  waterwa\'  where 
s<tinetimes  there  was  a  line  of  light,  and  more 
often  none.  Ahout  nine  o'clock  we  came  ujion 
Nt\'ua  most  extraordinarih'  metropolit.m 
after  our  dim  j)assage  through  the  mangro\'e 
swamj).  Two  lanterns  in  Nt\ua  madi-  bright 
shaki-n  lights  across  the  llooded  llat  bi'fore  the 
town.  We  blinked.  Some  young  l)ucks  made  a 
hra\-e  mu^ir  with  accordion^,  and  from  all  the 
youth  of  \t\ua  \<iu  \\(»uld  say  there  ro->e  a 
murmur  of  l.ui;;liing  \-oice^.  It  wa^  (|i-<(  .ik  ert- 
ing  to  conie  out  of  the  -~](ei)ing  wildeiiK^--  upon 
s<t  iiUK  li  light  and  nui-ie  and  laugliter. 

IVesentl)'  ue  u (  re  in  a  narrow  >tieet,  \'er>' 
I'/' 
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regular,  caves  of  the  houses  fairly  hi.^h  and 
supported  on  saplinj;  pillars.  Here,  perfectly, 
was  that  median-al  aspect  which  so  stronj^ly 
characterizes  a  Fang  town.  Women  came  to 
peer  at  us  by  the  flare  of  pitch  torches  —  forest 
people  with  hits  of  weather-worn  cloth  about 
their  loins.  At  the  door  of  his  house,  Robbie 
Boardman,  the  blind  Mpongwc  who  is  the 
evangelist  in  this  town,  waited  for  us  to  take 
his  hand.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  bark  and 
in  a  continuous  row;  his  is  of  bamboo,  detached, 
and  has  three  rooms.  Into  this  house  we  went 
with  our  bed-bags,  big  water-bottles,  lanterns 
and  boxes,  —  all  the  usual  truck.  After  us  piled 
in  the  populace  to  stand  with  folded  arms.  / 
was  thinking:  no  headdresses  to  speak  of,  no 
tattooing,  but,  upon  the  face,  lines  of  black 
paint,  sometimes  red.  They  were  thinking  — 
eh,  what  were  they  thinking?  Soon  I  was 
asleep  on  a  high  bedstead,  native-made,  grass 
spread  on  the  boards  for  a  mattress.  For  this  is 
an  Mpongwe  house. 

Rol)bie  is  not  an  ordinary  sort  of  black  man; 
he  thinks  quite  consecuti^•ely.    Of  a  haughty 
tribe,  he  serves  the  Fang,  so  far  as  I  could  sec, 
humbly  and  freely,  his  poor  patience  marred  a 
little  by  self-[^ity. 

On  Saturday  came  people  from  neighboring 
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towns,  wonii'n  mostly.  W'c  could  xcry  much 
lo\c'  oiU'  anollur  if  ui-  \\\rv  i;i\t.n  an\"  sort  of 
chance.  'I  lu  y  un(lcr>tan(l  nn-  Hiihi  talk  a  little, 
iKtlcr  than  I  understand  tluir  I'ang.  So  we 
sp<.nt  several  days.  In  the  evening  we  would  sit 
with  Kol»l»ie  and  Izure,  talking;  in  English  of 
many  things  new  and  old.  Sunday  we  haci 
Communion  in  the  little  bamboo  hut  that  is 
the  church.  There  were  jiresent  something  like 
fifty.  A  hid  and  a  woman  were  rcceixc-d  into 
the  church,  and  three  young  I-'ang  bucks  pul>- 
licly  confessed  their  sins  and  were  recei\-ed  b.iik 
into  membership;  a  woman  did  the  same.  The^e 
people  are  far  awa\'  and  out  of  >ight  in  the 
fore>t ;  they  wander  about  an<l  often  there  is 
none  to  sa\t'.  'i  he  wonun  from  a  distance 
wanted  me  to  go  home  with  them  to  t«'ach  them, 
a  mo>t  wistful  expres^ion  of  a  desjxrate  ni'cd. 

Monday  morning  we  left  for  .\\ol,  a  town 
up  anotht  r  of  the  uateru  a\s.  It  wa^  noon  when 
we  s1ru(  k  the  mud  Hat  in  front  of  a  toun  where 
we  1<  ft  our  boat.  .\11  our  ^tu(f  w.i-^  carriid  o\(r 
that  wa-tc  of  mud  to  the  town.  1  ",\  i  i  \  w  In  re 
in  the  licit  and  -unliL^ht.  mud  and  brown  water 
and  man'^'!o\c  trei^  wire  >iill  and  ^(I'rt  t. 
I're-entl\-  w  '•  we  re  olt  ill  a  lit  tie  caiK  '«•:  h\  e  I 'a  Hi.;, 
littl.-  (  )  .i\.\.  Mr.  Wright,  and  nu-elf  \-(  vv  (pii-t 
on  the  1m>x  of  tile  ( 'oiniminioii  ^er\  ice.     1  roui 
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the  widr  river-way  the  canoe  turned  into  a  nar- 
rower, and  from  tliat  into  the  very  lieart  of  the 
swamp,  Cireen  trees  crowded  us,  from  mud  all 
about,  little  crabs  as  bright  as  Joseph's  coat 
came  out  to  see  us  pass;  they  waved  rosy  claws 
at  us.  The  end  of  the  water  journey  was  a  run 
into  a  mud  bank;  our  boys  drew  the  canoe  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  then  carried  us  to  solid  ground, 
where,  out  of  the  green  swamp  gloom,  forest 
emerged.  An  hour  we  walked  through  what  I 
took  to  be  a  second  growth,  and  then,  to  my 
suri)rise,  we  were  in  Ayol.  I  was  not  the  only 
suri)risrd  woman  in  Ayol.  There  was  a  head, 
and  more,  at  every  door.  Ayol  is  more  primi- 
ti\e  than  Xtyua.  In  the  house  where  I  sat,  peo- 
ple came  and  went  to  look  at  me.  In  the  big, 
disordered  house  of  an  old  Christian  I  made  a 
cup  of  tea,  while  Mr.  Wright  was  busy  with 
the  church  session. 

The  catechist's  wife  is  a  sweet  girl  who  was 
trained  at  Haraka,  a  most  efficient  and  impor- 
tant little  person,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  minis- 
ter's wife.  She  reads  the  Bible.  This  little  Fang 
girl  made  many  efforts  to  make  me  feel  at  home. 
And  on  a  bit  stool  beside  the  fire  among  the 
eager  forest  women,  her  visitor  was  \'er>-  much 
at  home  ■ —  a  little  tire  began  to  leap  in  her  heart. 
We  had  Communion  in  a  poor  little  hut.    The 
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Christians  brought  their  stools  and  sat  about. 
In  the  hour,  tliey  had  made  what  i)ri'i)arati()n 
they  could  —  a  ness-  cloth,  a  new  handkerchief. 
We  were  perhaps  twenty-h\e  j)eople,  a  very 
simple  company.  I  am  thinking  it  was  a  true 
Communion.  To  me  it  was  so.  -\ftervvards  a 
girl  came  crying  to  me;  they  were  telling  her 
to  wait  ior  l)ai)tism  until  another  C^)mmunion 
season  when  she  would  be  more  established  as  a 
Christian.    I  comforted  her  as  I  knew  how. 

At  li\e  we  left  Ayol ;  it  was  up  to  us  to  gil  into 
the  ri\'er  before  dark.  We  hurried  back  to  our 
canoe;  the  tide  had  risin  so  (hat  it  was  afloat 
in  pleasant  water.  It  wa^  dark  when  we  landed 
at  the  town  where  our  slulT  waited.  This  was 
a  wild  j)lace.  I  had  ne\'er  before  seen  a  town 
where  I  would  fear  to  be  aloni-.  Here  they  had 
bei-n  drinking;  men  throngt-d  the  narrow  way 
between  the  houses;  the  uproar  while  we  ate, 
in  a  hut  crowdi-d  with  trade  boxes.  (|uite  wore 
ui)on  two  [)(  <ij)le  who  had  fared  so  far  sinci-  t-arly 
morning.  1  inally,  Mr.  Wright  went  out  and 
called  tluin  down.  l'\-  the  light  of  wandering 
lantern--,  u  e  ;;(it  j)<u  ked  again  iind  awa>'  into  the 
co«)l  night. 

The  Ia  an^(  line  i-  a  jxxir  bo.it  for  night  tra\(  1 ; 
no  propef  pla(c  \<t  lie  down,  i'oor  (  )-.iIa  all  Init 
dropped   o\trbovU'd   in   his   lun  hing   ^leep.    ( )ld 
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Izurc  —  so  like  a  prand  vizier  in  the  "Ara!)ian 
Nights"  —  slept  at  our  feet.  We  dozed  as  we 
could.  The  wind  was  favorable  and  it  was  not 
one  o'clock  when  we  turned  in  toward  the  lights 
at  Hatton  and  Cookson's  wharf.  The  sea  had 
not  seemed  rough  while  we  were  sailing,  but 
there  was  a  heavy  sound  of  surf.  When  the  sail 
came  down,  Ndongo  Xkoni  said  the  water  was 
bad.  With  that  my  heart  sprang  and  raced.  I 
never  felt  so  sudden  and  unreasonable  a  terror. 
It  w^as  the  night,  I  suppose,  and  sleep.  We  went 
alongside  the  wharf  and  could  not  make  it;  no 
use  to  try  to  land  in  the  surf.  We  pulled  away 
from  the  wharf  and  anchored  for  the  night.  My 
knees  shook  together,  a  most  uncomfortable 
sensation.  I  lay  on  what  I  could  find,  in  my 
sweater  and  rug,  cold  in  the  teeth  of  a  wind 
from  the  North  Pole,  though  Mr.  Ford  tells  me 
it  was  a  south  wind.  In  the  gray  dawn  we  sat 
up,  and  by  six  were  ready  to  try  the  landing 
which  we  accomplished.  Mba  Nkogo,  when  he 
helped  pull  me  up  on  the  wharf,  is  said  to  have 
murmured,  Mhamba  minora,  —  a  fine  woman, 
—  because  so  light  to  carry. 

July  7. 
It  was  good  for  me  to  have  been  away;  I  have 
come  back  to  school  quite  refreshed.    I  write  in 
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school  —  Madoha  is  j^iviiii^  a  dirtation.  Bla, 
s:iy.s  lie;  "hid,"  ^o  ail  the  litllc  nioiitli>;  "bin," 
write  ail  the  little  hands,  wise  .^row  .ill  m\-  little 
shee{)  writing;  "bla."  Andre  is  my  new  assist- 
ant: I  have  ^iven  him  my  class  of  babies  and 
he  is  lo^t  and  sad.  Once  before  he  was  a  teacher, 
and  then  he  spint  hours  writing  beautiful  pro- 
grammes in  multi-colored  inks.  Xow.  I  exact 
that  he  teach  a  letter  a  week  to  indi\i(hials.  It 
is  much  easier  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  a  class 
than  anything'  less  to  indi\iduals.  But  such  are 
my  whims. 

All  the  two  days  at  Xtyua.  I  was  thinking 
about  the  I-\ing  and  the  lUilu,  for  they  an-  of 
the  same  stock.  Thert'  will  be  often,  among  tiie 
I'ang,  a  perfect  faun  type  and  more  often  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  faun.  The  lUiIu  is  more  human. 
I  saw  an  old  woman  asleep  on  a  bed  in  one 
of  the  large,  cluttered  rooms  which  the  l-'ang 
build  a  room  brown  and  full  of  brown  shad- 
ow^, hun^  with  ba^-kcts  an<l  wooden  j)latters, 
gath(r<d  p(  pptTs,  great  brown  cakes  of  the 
n<li)'()  nut,  and  .ill  manner  nf  fMit-t  lilter.  'I  hi-. 
«iM  \\  'onan  la;,  a -lei  p  ( .11  a  \<  <\\  p'  i!e  bed  be~.ii  jc  a 
lll'e.     ^h'-    \>.  a  -    naiad 

and  -he  l,.,,!.,d  e!d 
wa-  a  little  .'Id  lana 
more    perleit.      She    had    e\  (  rswlieif    abiiut     her 

Py'. 


.■\e,  pt    f.ir  a  bit    of  (  loth. 

M  \  <  md    inia.;iiiat  i'  'ii.     She 
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those  little  upward  angles  of  lip  and  nostril, 
cheekbone  and  eyebrow,  and  little  twirls  of  hair. 
But  you  will  never  see  the  like!  In  old  times,  the 
people  say,  there  were  many  such  who  would 
be  carried  out  of  a  fine  day  into  the  sunlight, 
but  now,  say  they,  the  Fang  die  young. 

August  31. 
I  am  busy  night  and  day  now,  my  dears,  with 
reviews  in  school,  and  at  night  I  run  about  with 
a  field-glass  and  give  names  to  the  stars.  For 
this  they  come  out  as  thick  as  rain;  I  look  at 
one  and  at  the  other  and  I  think,  "Oh,  beauti- 
ful! You  are  Vega!  And  you  are  Antares!  And 
you,  lovely  one,  are  Arcturus!  And  you,  who 
have  most  comforted  me  all  these  years,  I  know 
now  why,  because  you  are  nearest  the  earth  — 
you  are  the  Alpha  Centauri."  So  they  go  away 
with  their  names  on  their  foreheads  where  you 
may  see  them  any  night  after  this.  Only  Alpha 
Centauri  you  will  not  see  because  it  must  stay 
by  me.  There  has  been  a  mighty  conjunction 
of  the  stars  and  me.  I  suppose  they  have  al- 
ways l)cen  somewhere  about.  But  one  night  at 
Lolodorf  I  saw  them,  my  dears,  and  the  vast 
commotion  of  the  sky.  They  seemed  very  wor- 
sliipful,  but  tliey  had  no  names  and  like  that  it 
was  easy  to  lose  them.    That  is  why  I  am  giving 
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them  names.  And  one  by  one  they  are  to  have 
little  altars,  and  a  little  kid  on  every  altar  he- 
cause  I  can  manage  this  very  well  and  not  miss 
them  —  I  mean  the  liltK-  kids.  I  feel  as  happy 
as  any  one  with  a  new  religion  invented  by  him- 
self and  not  inconvenient. 

SfpUmber  9. 

Ma  Sara  is  such  a  maternal  person,  —  in  the 
heat  of  any  sort  of  emotion  she  is  so  grapliic. 
She  was  telling  me  that  she  had  heard  that  her 
young  son  Ogula  wants  to  marry  a  young  person 
called  Owanga  ()gow6,  but  not  having  heard  it 
from  himself  she  kept  her  own  counsel.  On 
Saturday  she  was  working  in  her  \'egetable 
garden  when  along  comts  Ogula.  A  g<M)d  deal 
of  a  ro\\(!\'  he  is.  and  not  \'et  worthy  of  his 
mot  lit  r,  but  she  likes  him,  an\\vay.  She  was 
telling  Ule  .ll)(  lUt   it. 

"An'  I  wonder  what  my  chile  want  s;i\'  to 
tuf,  an'  I  uas  jts'  (lean  m\'  jilant.iin  jes' 
btn(|  o\ir  like  this  clean  m\'  plantain,  an'  In- 
>t.ur  lip  --t  rai;,.'lit  by  ffif;  an'  e\-er\"  time  I  mM\n' 
a\\a\'  hr  mii\t>  jo'  little,  so;  but  I  ne\tr  a-^k 
him;  I  think,  In-  i^  in\  ou  ti  (  hile  hr  mu-t  tt  11 
me  hini-<lt.  ^'m  b\r  nib\c  lu-  till  im-  he  y,<>'\i\' 
to  niarr\  (>\\air.'a  <>-(,\\.'.  ,111'  I  think,  aha!  --o 
he  till  nie  liiniyi'.j!  .in'  I  -ay,  '>o  now  >ou  goin' 
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to  marry  Owanga  Ogo\v6,  what  about  that 
other  girl  you  was  goin'  to  marry?  An'  why  did 
you  make  your  motlier's  heart  turn  to  that  other 
girl  when  you  was  not  goin'  to  marry  her,  hut 
goin'  to  marry  Owanga  ()g<)w6?'  All  the  time  I 
clean  my  plantain,  jes'  so,  an'  he  stan'  up  straight 
by  me.  An'  he  say  he  can  never  marry  that 
other  girl  —  she  fights  all  the  time.  He  can't 
marry  her.  He  say  he  was  promisin'  marry 
Owanga  Ogow6  ever  since  he  was  liT  boy  at 
school  an'  she  was  li'l'  girl  at  school.  An'  I  ask 
him,  'Then  why  you  break  your  promise  so 
long?'  An'  he  say  there  was  another  young 
man.  So  I  say,  '\'ery  good;  but  you  know  the 
old  Mpongwe  fashion.'  An*  he  say,  'No.'  These 
young  people  forget  the  old  fashion.  I  say, 
'  \'ou  must  ne\  er  go  alone  across  the  ri\-er  to 
ask  for  Owanga  Ogow6  —  they  will  laugh  and 
say,  "Olio  —  ( )gula !  "  Rut  one  of  our  family  will 
go  ask  her  peoijle  for  Owanga  Ogow6.  Then 
maybe  it  will  be  good.'  So  when  I  think  of 
Owanga,  in  my  heart  I  feel  glad  —  because  she 
is  in  the  same  church  as  my  chile!" 

I  was  enchanted  with  Ma  Sara  when  she  was 
telling  me  all  this,  ■ —  such  a  sweet  little  love- 
story,  and  herself  the  heroine,  —  because  neither 
Ogula  nor  Owanga  are  any  better  than  they 
should  l)e;  though  the>-  have  a  better  chance  of 
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beinp.  I  suppose,  with  so  niiuh  i;f^><in^'^^  ^^<^ 
merry  followiiiv;  tlum.  ICxcipt  by  Ma  Sara's 
faith,  ( )v;iihi  is  not  in  the  church  at  all.  lUit 
she  is  always  like  this  when  she  sj)iaks  of  iier 
children;  their  virtues  are  (li'j)osite(l  with  her, 
perhaps,  and  she  should  know  best  iiow  rich  they 
arc. 

Si-ptrv.brr  22. 

Here  is  the  end  of  my  letter.  Mrs.  Good  is 
feclinic  \'ery  sad  because  we  have  word  that  her 
son  will  be  indtfuiitely  dehued  —  on  the  Kroo 
coast,  wlu-re  his  shij).  the  I'anti.  struck  a  rock, 
^'ou  can  hardly  imagine  the  excitement  with 
which  the  Mpon.^'we  wait  the  comiiii,^  of  younv,' 
Crood  to  this  >tation.  where  both  his  fatlu-r  and 
fiis  niotlur  bei^an  their  work. 

(',  .'.•''<r  IS. 
'lo-d.i)'  1  wandered  down  to  tin-  far  t-nd  of 
our  Utile  li<  ihh'ni,'.  in  anioui:  (he  trtis  b\-  the 
feme --oiiii- lit  tie  :^irb  Were  iila\ini^,  nei>;hbor> 
wIm  haii  (  re])t  in  under  the  wire  and  who  li.id 
^Mtlu  nd  a  lit  ,ip  I  .f  ri])c-  inan:^oe^  that  had  falh  ii 
Ujxill  our  wrMiiIld  fidin  .l  tl"ee  nxcr  the  friK  r. 
(  >iu-  I  >\  ihi  I-,  ,1  little  i\i>ry  innl.ittM  with  --wict 
j),ili-  li.iii'  .ind  .  i.i\   i\r->.  w.i-  (hc.idttilK    ^t.utl'  (1 

to  -<  '■  IIK-.  ^Ih-  ll.ld  .1  p.lllic  ■rll-c  th.lt  till  UMIl- 
^o(   -  Mli^,  ill  ,  p'  I  ll.lj  •-■.   I  M  !'  '11-   1,1  (lit    \«,  hit-    W-  'Mi.iii  ; 
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hut  she  took  courage  and  invited  me,  very 
sweetly  and  like  a  lady,  to  have  some.  She  is 
a  most  lovely  little  creature,  the  child  of  a  mu- 
latto and  an  Knj^lishman;  a  poor  little  waif, 
fadini;  with  aniemia.  How  can  Hnj^dishmen,  wIkj 
would  kill  their  legitimate  children  rather  than 
see  them  corrupted, — ^  how  can  they  father  lit- 
tle helpless  girls  like  these  who  are  bred  to  serve 
a  trader's  passing  day! 

The  school  improves  wherever  I  concentrate. 
That  is  very  satisfying  and  very  tormenting;  the 
little  teacher  cannot  sit  on  all  her  eggs  at  once. 

January  15,  19 10. 

This  station  is  to  be  left,  like  Corisco,  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  Christians;  the  white  people 
are  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  work  in  Kamerun. 

These  days  we  have  all  the  air  of  being  sold 
out  —  all  the  poor  old  duds  of  this  poor  old 
station  are  spread  out  under  the  sun  in  the  yard, 
and  our  neighbors,  black  and  white,  inspect 
them.  We  live  half  in  and  half  out  of  packing- 
boxes,  with  an  eye  out  for  the  steamer,  which 
will  not  leave  for  some  time  after  arrival.  This 
is  a  Sunday.  All  our  relations  with  the  people 
are  melancholy  now;  their  feelings  are  wounded, 
and  that  is  sad  to  see,  for  they  are  good  and 
true.  They  are  not  angry  with  us,  Init  wounded. 
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Many  gocxl  kind  Mpongwf  people  I  have  seen 
l)iirst  out  (T\iiiK'  in  iIkm-  I.i.->t  tia\s.  Tliry  will 
\)v  tr\in;^  t<>  ^pcak  ri'as<jnal»l\"  and  (luittly,  \\  lu-n 
snd(Unl\'  tluy  ^'\\v  \\a>'.  JhiM  is  painful  to  sec, 
particularly  in  ihi-  old. 

Jr.r.ur.ry  ro. 

Ma  Sara,  dear  woman,  was  talking;  to  nic  in 
tlu-  moonli^du  last  nii^ht.  The  youni;  pt'(»j)K', 
she-  said,  can  ncwr  know  how  the  old  oius  ficl 
to  sec  Baraka  dit-.  And  that  was  a  most  i)ri'^- 
nant  cx[)ression,  for  the  luiraka  jiillars  were  all 
hewn  out  of  tile  rock  of  a  certain  period.  "I 
jes*  sit  at  my  window,"  sa\s  Ma  Sar.i.  "and 
I  jes'  watch  the  people  carry  everythini;  away. 
They  tek  awa\'  the  .i,^rindstone,  an'  1  jis'  sa\'  in 
m\'  heart  it  is  an  old  friend  is  dead  an'  they 
t(  k  him  aw.iy;  an'  so  I  watch  them  tek  away 
one,  two,  thr<-e,  ten  friends,  -all  those  old 
thin;;s  they  l»uy  an'  tek  aw.iy  jes'  like  old 
friends  that  die  an'  the>'  tik  them  awa\-.  I 
can't  e.it,  Mademoixlle,  an'  I  can't  >Ieej).  When 
the  ni'irnin'  cnmes  I  jes'  think  one  mnrt-  day 

our  few  (l,i\~~.  M.ulem<  li-elle,  NOUII;,,'  ]»tnple 
d'ln't  know  m.iylie  they  think  thi-  i--  a  Mu.ill 
trouMe/' 

It  i-^  re, illy  a  hideous  time,  luit  ha>  to  l»e  ^ot 
through. 
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LolodorJ,  February  5,  19 10. 
My  dears,  I  write  you  at  my  old  table,  on  the 
very  same  cracks.  There  against  the  wall  is 
my  little  old  fat  chest  of  drawers,  that  still 
thrills  me  with  a  sense  of  actual  opulence  be- 
yond any  piece  of  furniture  in  the  world.  Last 
night,  when  I  came  into  this  room,  I  seemed  to 
fmd  myself  and  you,  as  I  had  found  so  many 
friends  along  the  way,  and  happiness. 

February  8. 
You  are  to  know  about  the  journey  hither 
from  the  beach.  On  Wednesday  morning  I  left 
Batanga  with  two  loads,  and  at  Kribi  I  met 
I\Limeya  and  a  man  of  the  ]\Ivele  tribe  with 
the  Lehmans'  jinricksha.  The  jinricksha  is  like 
a  small  dogcart,  and  under  the  hood  of  it  I 
jogged  along  for  four  days,  along  a  perfect  high- 
way between  two  painted  forests;  and  all  the 
old  things  were  seen  to  have  passed  away. 
Mameya's  little  strong  body  trotted  in  the 
shafts;  Nkot  pushed  behind;  myself,  I  lounged 
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on  the  seat  and  ponderefl  with  a  kind  of  degen- 
erate homesickness  on  the  past. 

WluTi'  wen-  tile  soNcn  diaths  to  he  met  in 
the  old  way?  \\  lure  wc-rr  the  swamps  under 
their  fathoms  of  Kf^<-'i^  ^i"<J  t^i*^'  hills  which  one 
climbed  on  one's  face,  and  the  perilous  ri\er 
crossini,'s?  All  the  sense  of  swi-et  intimacy  with 
the  forest  has  gone  with  thi'  trail,  and  out  of  the 
terrific  tumult  oi  the  building  of  the  road  runs 
this  immaculate  highway  cjuiet  in  the  sun. 
When  I  think  of  the  uproar  of  the  days  and  the 
outraged  earth  and  the  great  cries  of  the  falling 
trees  and  the  enforced  elTorts  of  the  forest 
tribes  among  the  d<''bris,  I  feel  some  lack  of  zest 
in  the  journey  on  the  complacent  highway, 
^'et  it  is  a  wondirful  road  and  most  creditable 
to  those  white  men  who  camped  along  it.  I 
supi)ose  that  tlu'y  are  well  out  of  this  by  now, 
tra\ailing  in  other  forests,  and  glad  not  to  have 
to  li\e  "on  top  of  the  i)aths"  they  have  com- 

pl<ted. 

I  had  a  most  comfortable  journey,  though 
Mann  \a  did  pull  in  at  night  to  miserable  towns; 
becau-e  he  h.ul  re]ali\es  among  the  town>j)<'o- 
plc,  1  suppose,  and  I  (iMii't  know  the  t<)\Mi>  on 
top  of  thi^  new  roa(].  I'.nt  we  did  \tr\'  will. 
I  was  liappN'  uith  my  haiid>  bctucm  m\-  kmis 
all  the  iille  daw    I  h.id  a  gra>.-i  ni.it  that  1  would 
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spread  out  on  the  road  or  in  a  palaver  house, 
and  sitting  on  this,  I  would  drink  hot  tea  out 
of  my  thermos  bottle,  and  the  carrier  would 
give  me  a  piece  of  smoking  yam  on  a  little 
pointed  stick.  I  did  n(jt  take  my  tent,  hut  slept 
in  little  bark  houses.  Only  the  long  divide  of 
Pikiliki  was  familiar.  There  the  river  talks  the 
very  same  palaver  among  the  rocks  and  the 
forest  drops  peace  upon  the  highway,  and  there 
I  had  to  walk. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  path,  but  when  I 
think  of  telling  you  al)out  the  people,  I  can't 
begin.  So  many  Christians  greeted  me  on  the 
highway.  It  did  n't  use  to  be  so  at  all.  But  now 
I  can't  make  any  sort  of  time  on  a  journey  for 
friendly  greetings,  and  for  little  gatlierings  of 
townspeople  who  call  me  to  speak  in  the  houses 
which  they  have  built  for  God,  little  houses 
where  they  sit  on  logs  and  are  immensely  happy. 
I  spoke  in  lots  of  such  places,  and  lots  of  times 
I  sat  in  my  dogcart  by  the  roadside  and  talked 
to  the  people.  Once  I  was  walking  and  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  I  met  a  woman.  She  was  a  Chris- 
tian, she  told  me,  and  held  my  hand  and  beamed 
upon  me  in  a  {^articular  way  they  have.  Pres- 
ently she  undid  her  head-co\-cring,  and  out  of 
the  pulTs  of  her  hair  she  took  a  little  coin  — 
five  pfennig  —  and   this  she  gave  me.     I   was 
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astonished,  —  at  the  money  and  at  the  spirit, 
—  l)Ut  I  tried  to  lu'  polite  and  to  know  just  how 
to  accept  hrr  \\\c  pfcnni;^. 

I  was  surprisfd,  too.  !>>■  the  cinotioii  with 
whicli  my  friends  nut  me,  trt'ml)Hn^  and  with 
tears.  At  Lam.  where  a  church  has  just  In-rn 
organized,  liian  and  Xshicko  and  <jld  Mejio 
lauglied  and  cried  and  held  my  hands.  "We 
see  your  face  again.  .\h,  Missa  Makinj^ia.  this 
Ioujl;  time  that  wc  have  parted,  always  we  have 
prayed  that  we  mi,i,dit  see  your  face  ai^ain.  Ancl 
C](h\  is  wilhnc^.  Did  you  forget  us?  Did  you  re- 
meml)fr  us?  Do  you  rcmcmlur  how  you  said  to 
us  thus  and  so?"  Tlu-y  put  me  in  Irian's  little 
clean  brown  hous(.>  and  there  was  to  l)e  no  part- 
ing from  me,  they  said,  all  that  day.  Still,  it  was 
allowed  that  Makingia  had  to  bathe. 

W V-  had  meetings,  one  in  the  church  and  oni" 
in  the  pala\-er  house  in  the  e\-enlng.  by  the 
wood  fires.  I.am  is  a  big  center  now;  live  hun- 
dred come  to  the  ser\"ice  of  a  Sundas'.  I'he 
church  w.is  organized  perhaps  a  month  ago. 
an<l  it  is  curious  to  see  how  deepK-  nu'stic.il  .i 
sen-.e  of  th'-  f.ut  of  the  ("htirch  in  their  mid-t 
the  o!(|<r  ( "hri-t  ian-^  h.i\-e.  We  gabbled  a  griat 
di  .il  all  th<-  unnN-  aftirnoon,  and  .after  thcni'.;hi 
<'am<-  in  .iinon,;  tin-  pahn  tre(>  in  the  \illai''- 
street.     We    Uere    beaulifuliy    h.ll>p\'.      After    \S(' 
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said  good-night  I  heard  Bian  and  Nshicko  laugh- 
ing together  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and 
when  I  asked  why,  they  said  they  rejoiced  be- 
cause of  some  "arguments"  I  had  made  in  the 
meeting. 

I  arrived  at  Lolodorf  at  the  end  of  a  golden 
day.  Mrs.  Lehman  met  me  about  an  hour  out, 
and  a  little  later  down  the  road  came  those  of 
the  schoolboys  who  knew  me,  capering  with 
flags;  and  some  of  tliem  are  young  men  that 
were  little  boys,  and  those  that  are  still  little 
boys  are  younger  brothers!  It  was  sweet  to  see 
them  and  I  was  happy.  BItum  was  quite  silly 
with  pleasure.  lie  was  sure  that  my  men  were 
going  to  spill  me  out  of  the  cart,  and  he  shouted 
staccato  directions  as  he  ran  in  front  of  the 
jinricksha,  where  he  had  to  be  nimble  or  perish. 

Lolodorf  has  changed  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. ]>ut  the  house  is  the  same  and  the  Leh- 
mans  are  the  same,  and  I  could  not  sleep  the 
first  night  for  old  familiar  thoughts  that  came 
upon  me  in  my  old  room. 

February  14. 

I  got  here  Saturday,  as  you  ought  to  know  if 

you  read  tiiis  serial  with  proj)er  attention.    And 

Sunday    was    \-ery    exciting.     So    man>"    pcoi)!^ 

came   to  church,   and    there  is  an  addition   on 
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the  new  church.  The  people  built  this  church 
themselves  —  a  hutjc  roof  over  rows  and  rows 
of  seats,  and  before  the  Lam  church  was  ori;an- 
ized  there  would  sometimes  be  sixteen  hundn-d 
peojjle  at  sir\ice  of  a  Sunday  morninj;.  NOw 
there  are  sir\ict'S  held  in  so  many  directions 
that  the  audiences  here  are  smaller. 

The  morninji;  after  I  came  there  were  o\t'r 
seven  hundred,  and  that  day  there  was  an 
ordination  of  elders.  When  I  saw  all  those  peo- 
pK',  and  so  many  of  them  my  friends,  —  and 
when  I  saw  two  friends  of  mine  (whom  I 
tauL^dit  to  read)  and  another,  stand  to  be  or- 
dained, and  presently  kneel  on  a  bit  of  ^rass 
mat,  —  I  wept  from  sheer  enlarv^ement  of  heart. 

To-day  Mrs.  Lehman  and  I  were  in  a  t(twn 
where  often  I  u>vi\  to  k<»  to  see  a  woman  who  is 
a  ("hri>tiati  now,  a  tall  woman  furion>I\-  tat- 
toodl.  I  alw.iys  lo\ fd  her,  and  now,  when  I 
sit  in  lu  r  hoii^e  and  think.  "This  little  biow  n 
hoUM'  i>  the  hou>t-  of  a  (  hri>tian  woman,  and 
that  is  Nkata,"  1  feel  the  uses  of  the  years. 

She  <  aiiie  in  fnmi  her  work,  -  cutting;  bru-^h 
she  ha<l  been,  and  her  body  with  its  tenilic 
me-^h  of  bhiidibl.uk  tattoo  was  wet  with  the 
(leu.  Mr>.  Li  hill, in  wa^  ttllinv;  her  that  hi  i' 
little  daii.'htii,  wliii  is  tii  be  v;r.uliiatid  with 
-Mrs.    l-.nui>on's   ad\aiie(d    class  of  k''!'".    niii-t 
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learn  now  from  her  mother  the  works  of  women 
—  gardening  and  fishing  and  hunting  of  fire- 
wood and  cooking.  But  Nkata,  it  seems,  has 
the  old  golden  maternal  dream  for  her  one  little 
daughter.  She  unwound  her  bit  of  rag  from  a 
cut  on  her  leg,  —  the  scars  of  her  profession,  — 
and  she  said  that  Mhan  must  not  work  as  her 
mother  does.  The  humanity  of  this  was,  of 
course,  very  touching,  but  we  called  up  the 
shade  of  a  future  husl)and,  who,  for  all  his  lack 
of  definite  feature,  knew  his  own  mind  and  how 
to  drive  little  Alban  to  her  duty,  without  any 
particular  care  of  her  shins. 

February  i6. 
Out  under  the  bright  moon  and  bright  Sirius 
and  the  worshipful  Canopus,  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  boys  the  old  palavers.  After  all 
these  years  —  is  the  world  really  round  as  the 
white  people  say?  They  do  not  doubt,  say  they, 
but  they  wonder!  And  beyond  the  stars,  what? 
Ah,  what,  indeed! 

February  24. 
I  am  here  for  a  rest,  which  I  was  popularly 
supposed  to  need  after  the  tearing-up  at  Baraka. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  leave  for  Efulen,  where  I  am 
to  work.  Certainly  I  have  rejoiced  i-n  my  rest 
antl  in  the  companionship  of  all  my  old  cronies. 
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Yesterday  I  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
site,  and  I  till  you  that  Anta-us  ditl  ndt  know 
the  only  triek,  for  I,  being  clasprd  to  many 
brown  bosoms,  was  remade  as  good  as  ni-w. 

^'oll  know  btttcr  than  I  do  the  stati>ties  of 
the  work  here.  Hut  aetually  to  see  the  symbol 
of  numbers  translated  into  life,  with  the  face  of 
a  man  you  know,  of  hundreds  o{  men  you  know, 
who  once  were  afar  off  and  now  arc  truly  of 
the  tribe  of  (hxI,  as  you  know  yourself  to  be,  — 
this  is  wry  wonderful  and  very  moving.  All 
these  yiars  to  have  been  pra\ing,  perhaps  me- 
chanically, "Thy  Kingdom  come,"  and  then 
one  day  to  see  it  coming,  crowding  up  an  old 
path  that  has  been  made  straight  and  the  way 
of  the  Lord! 

Efult-n.  Mr.Ti  h  4. 
1  mu^t  trll  you  about  my  journey  owr  from 
I.olndorf.  it  was  a  good  journey.  I  )r.  Lehman 
came  with  me  to  <ee  the  dentist,  for  I  )r.  Weber 
does  u-^  tlie  great  kindness  of  caring  for  our 
teeth.  (  )n  Monday  we  left  the  jinriek'-ha  and 
struck  off  to  the  «>uth  for  i^fulen.  I  wa--  in  .1 
hamini>(k  .e^^.iiii  i><y  the  lir-^t  time  th«-^c  tiirtr 
year-..  Si  iiiii  i  iiin  --  \\r  '-t(i]>i)((|  to  cat  \  < 'U 
(an  bank  <'ii  tliat  m  iii\  eara\.m.  A  gra^^  mat 
>pi(ad   in   tlir  -liad(  .   a   lilll(    l.(tlli    JmhIiii-   mm  a 
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friendly  woman's  fire,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  now  and  again  an  egg.  We  bought 
eggs  as  we  went.  When  we  bought  our  first  one 
the  carriers  asked  me  who  would  eat  the  egg, 
since  we  were  two.  "The  woman  will  eat  the 
egg,"  said  I,  "for  such  is  the  fashion  of  our 
tribe."  Next  we  bought  two  more.  And  how 
were  the  eggs  to  be  divided,  asked  the  carriers, 
since  the  eggs  were  now  three?  "The  fashion 
of  our  tribe  is,"  said  I,  "that  when  there  is  but 
one  egg  the  woman  shall  eat  it,  but  of  three 
eggs  the  man  eats  two."  This  amused  them, 
and  me,  very  much. 

At  something  after  four  we  went  into  real 
forest,  and  so  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  climbed 
a  great  divide.  Pretty  stiff  work.  The  sun  had 
set  when  we  came  up  into  the  town  of  Nkole 
Aliel.  Water  from  the  spring,  a  fire  in  the  street 
by  the  hut  where  I  slept,  a  good  little  supper, 
and  then  the  lovely,  lovely  night,  with  the 
moon  golden  among  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
clearing,  and  Canopus  and  the  Dog  Star,  how 
bright  above  the  little  brown  huts! 

We  climbed  into  Efulen  at  one  o'clock  next 
day.  There  can  be  no  two  minds  about  Efulen, 
as  there  might  be  about  a  beautiful  woman. 
Efulen  is  amazingly  beautiful.  The  brown  bark 
houses  of  this  station,  with  their  shaggy  leaf 
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thatch,  are  on  the  top  of  an  abrupt  hill.  This 
hill  l(joks  ever>'  way  upon  neighbor  hills,  and 
Ix'yond  these  to  others  fainter  and  dimniir. 
The  broken  surges  of  the  mountains  here  and 
there  thrust  the  ftjrest  out  of  the  level  into  the 
light  of  day.  The  green  cover  of  the  country  is 
broken  by  terraced  ranks  of  white  trunks  — 
great  pillars  with  high  crowns  of  foliage.  In 
the  mists,  in  the  late  and  early  lights,  there  is 
a  magic  everywhere  like  Turner's  magic.  .And 
imagine  this:  there  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day 
when  there  is  a  break  in  all  this  beauty.  The 
top  of  the  hill  is  small;  the  rise  is  sharp;  one 
might  sit  on  the  eilge  of  the  clearing  and  dangle 
one's  feet  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  —  almost. 

From  a  missionary  point  of  \  iiw  ICfulen  is 
exciting.  It  is  very  nin-  for  you  that  your  mis- 
sifjnary  has  been  appointed  to  a  station  of  which 
you  may  belie\e  happy  riports  and  of  which  she 
may  speak  without  fear  of  exaggeration.  There 
is  here  a  gnat  temptation  to  write  in  numlxrs, 
for  the  nuiiilH  rs  (ome.  and  it  is  \-er\'  moN  iiig  to 
the  mi.-sioiiarits  to  t.ikc  count  of,  and  to  cherish, 
the  Sinn  of  tht-c  poor  itodjis  u  jio  conn-  in  frnm 
tlu-  thou-and  liilN  of  a  Saturday  aftcrnoMii, 
their  babiis  and  their  food  u\)(>n  tluir  ba(  ks, 
who  caanp  in  tin-  near  towns  or  in  the  station 
gucbtdiouse,  and  who  arc  >itting  in  churth  of  a 
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Sunday  morning  two  hours  l)cforc  the  time. 
To  us  they  are  so  real,  so  difTerentiated,  so  im- 
mensely worth  while,  and  we  want  so  much  to 
express  their  reality  and  their  worth  to  out-of- 
the-way  people  like  yourselves,  that  we  cast 
about  for  some  sort  of  symbol  that  will  carry, 
and  we  hit  upon  numbers.  We  hope,  when  we 
say  that  fourteen  hundred  people  were  in 
church  to-day,  that  we  have  given  you  some 
sort  of  sense  of  what  really  happened.  But  the 
aspect  of  that  forest  {people  and  the  murmur 
that  goes  up  from  them,  and  the  trouble  of 
heart  with  which  the  minister  looks  at  them, 
and  the  joy  with  which  he  looks  at  them,  antl 
the  Hooding  of  the  hill  with  the  tide  of  them  un- 
til all  the  crannies  in  the  missionary's  personal 
privacy  brim  with  them,  —  we  can't  think  that 
numbers  will  give  you  a  sense  of  this;  and  you 
might  be  much  oppressed  if  they  did. 

March  7. 
Ten  women  sit  on  the  floor  of  my  little  room. 
We  ha\e  come  in  from  a  meeting  where  we 
learned  to  say:  "Behold  me,  I  am  a  woman, 
Thy  servant.  Do  with  me  as  Thou  hast  said." 
We  said  this  a  thousand  times  over  and  u\er, 
and  at  the  last  we  rejoiced  in  it.  "It  is  a  good 
word,"  we  said,  "and  help  is  in  it."    When  the 
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white  woman  supposed  the  meeting  to  be  at  an 
end,  an  (^Id  soloist  took  tlie  stai;e  and  I  tell  yoii 
she  matle  a  hit.  A  middle-ai^ed  woman  she  was, 
with  a  white  crash  towel  about  lier  head  and  a 
bit  of  blue  cloth  about  her  loins;  for  ornament 
a  safety  pin  luing  at  her  neck.  She  spoke  — 
and  with  more  passion  than  I  can  tell  you  — 
of  the  ofipression  of  women.  She  was  a  very 
finished  speaker  and  she  had  a  telling  theme. 
As  she  spoke,  one  woman  and  anothi-r  and  many 
of  those  who  listened  rose  and  eml)raced  her, 
with  beautiful  gestures  and  deej)  sighs,  and 
I)resently  staccato  ejaculations,  and  then  an 
uproar  of  common  complaint.  A!)out  that  time, 
in  any  ci\ilized  count r\',  some  of  us  would  have 
been  run  in;  as  it  was,  the  white  women  broke 
up  the  meeting. 

The  women  on  the  fl(K)r  recount  that  I  dress 
my  own  hair.  1  am,  I  ovirhear,  of  a  peculiar 
cleverness.    \'ou  should  be  glad  of  this. 

M<inh  22. 
I  am  .Is"''1k  abdut  the  bli^  Ihilu  town^,  anidiig 
the  m.i^MKiii  liulu  udincii,  the  big  >t i".ipiiiii;< 
I'ulu  ui'TUtii  that  ^rt  Ml  n(\tr  too  tiicil  t^  i:<> 
li-^hing,  tliMiivh  tin  >•  may  ha\c  ((Hiic  in  with 
fu't  \\i  ><>(\  <  >v  \v>  <\i\  a  1(  in;^  in"riiini^  in  a  f,ir  i;an!(ii. 
'i  his  is  tithing  si-a^on;  tn  ti>h  j)rt)jjcrly  you  nui>t 
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hang  a  little  basket  down  one  side  of  your  face, 

—  a  basket  like  a  pint  pot,  —  and  the  fish  that 
you  bring  up  with  your  net  you  put  in  this  bas- 
ket, and  there  you  keep  it  very  w^ell  until  you 
have  enough  little  silver  fish  to  make  a  little 
stew  for  your  family,  when  you  come  up  out  of 
the  river,  hang  your  net  by  its  withy  rim  to 
your  shoulder,  with  which  Amazonian  trapping 

—  for  the  net  is  like  a  shield  —  and  with  the 
river  water  still  bright  on  your  Amazonian  legs, 
you  make  for  home. 

I  like  it  here  better  and  better.  And  better 
than  any  other  station  in  Africa  so  far.  I  like 
my  comrades  —  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weber,  Mr. 
Heminger  and  Mr.  Reis.  We  laugh  a  great  deal 
and  I  grow  fat.  The  Webers  are  due  for  fur- 
lough after  mission  meeting,  and  I  can't  imagine 
how  they  will  make  out  to  man  this  station  in 
their  absence;  they  will  think  that  they  can't 
leave  me  here  with  no  other  woman,  because  I 
am  unmarried. 

March  30. 
I  have  scribbled  a  sickening  lot  of  letters  — 
debts  of  honor  ■ — •  and  now  must  close  this.  I 
am  sleepy  and  a  little  peevish,  and  all  on  ac- 
count of  Ilalley's  comet.  Xot  that  I  have  seen 
it.    Listen  to  this  foolishness!    I  told  the  school- 
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}w>y9,  that  the  first  to  call  mc  to  soo  a  most  pe- 
culiar star,  of  a  kiiui  all  by  itself  and  not  Inloni;- 
in^  at  all  to  the  common  tribe  of  stars,  should 
have  a  sixpence.  Before  the  dawn,  —  says  the 
unaccountable  white  woman,  —  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  boys  are  to  look  for  this 
star. 

Last  nii;ht  I  could  not  sleej)  —  wrote  t(K) 
many  Utters  yesterday.  '1  he  nii^ht  wore  on  to 
morning  l)ef()re  I  slept.  Hi-fore  li^ht  there  was 
a  tappinv^  at  my  door,  and  a  boy  \-oice.  not  vt-ry 
con\incin^,  a  rather  timid  \'oice,  announti-d 
the  star.  "Is  it  a  peculiar  star.''"  groans  \()ur 
child  from  beneath  the  net.  "  I  rul\'  a  juruliar 
star,"  sa\s  the  herald,  without  enthu>iasm. 
So  I  put  nu'  feet  in  slippers  and  my  arms  into 
whatexcr  is  hand\'  and  I  ^o  out  to  where  the 
silly  mournful  bats  are  still  whirrini:.  X'enus 
winks  in  the  east.  TIua'  sa\'  that  j)lanets  do  not 
wink  perhaps  the  temi)tation  is  seldom  sulfi- 
(!(  iilly  --ironL:.  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  this  hk. ru- 
in^' befon-  the  dawn,  when  the  nuxni  was  ^hiniiiiL; 
behind  the  hoM-,c  and  X'emis  in  the  (.ist.  too 
b<-.iutitul  to  be  (iitire!\'  jJiMpcr,  anij  wiuklii.;. 
Shr  w,i^  -o  b.  .uitiful  that  !  eould  iioi  kill  the 
little  bo\-;  I  t"Id  him  to  v^o  awa\-.  I'.ut  1  a-k- d 
Mr.  Kii,  to  aiiiViuiKe  this  mdriiiii^  in  --(h'H.l 
that   no  one  ueid  tmd  an\-  more  stars  lor  M  i   ■> 
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Mackenzie,  she  would  make  her  own  astronomi- 
cal olxservations. 

Tell  the  children  that  I  have  a  fine  Ixjy  to 
care  for  me.  His  name  is  Obam,  "Eagle."  He 
is  perhaps  sixteen,  with  a  strong  body  of  a  pleas- 
ant brown.  A  most  awful  giggler.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  I  go  to  sleep  to  the  sound  of  his 
giggle  and  wake  up  to  it  —  perhaps  that  is 
the  use  of  it,  to  wake  me  up.  I  asked  him 
today,  when  he  was  scrubbing  my  floor,  which 
work  did  he  like  best,  to  wash,  iron,  or  scrub? 
He  giggled,  of  course,  sitting  on  his  heels,  and 
then  he  said,  "Why,  did  he  hate  any  work?" 
I  really  think  that  he  does  not,  for  he  never 
wants  to  put  it  ofi^,  which  I  always  do.  When 
I  go  on  the  road  he  carries  my  bed  and  food. 
In  the  villages  where  we  stay  he  sets  up  my 
cot  and  cooks  my  food,  and  he  does  not  put  on 
airs.  Even  on  the  road  he  giggles  —  which  is 
almost  incredible. 

April  8. 
There  will  be  little  time  to  write  a  letter  be- 
cause the  mail  will  have  gone  before  Mrs.  Weber 
and  I  shall  have  returned  from  our  trip  to 
Nkotoven.  But  I  must  tell  you  about  the  leop- 
ard. We  hear  of  nothing  else  since  Dr.  Weber 
shot  it.    For  several  nights,  since  Sunday,  pcr- 
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haps,  the  leopard  had  been  takinc:  sheep  from 
Nkole  Si,  the  \  illa^e  just  outside  our  hounckiry 
and  more  than  halfway  down  the  hilk  On 
\\'ednes<;lay  night  Dr.  Weber  set  a  trap  made  of 
net,  with  a  gun  set  to  go  off  when  a  bent  sai)ling 
was  released,  —I  can't  explain  what  I  don't 
understand,  lie  left  some  slack  in  the  cord 
attached  to  the  trigger,  as  it  was  bound  to  rain, 
and  he  went  to  l)ed  in  a  hut  beside  the  traji.  It 
did  rain  terrifically,  but  the  slack  was  o\(T- 
long;  the  leopard  came  and  went  unharmed. 
Thursday  night  he  set  the  trap  again,  and  went 
to  bed  in  the  hut.  Mrs.  W'iIht  and  I  were  Kft 
at  home,  of  course.  At  midnight  the  gun  went 
off.  We  heard  it  and  the  long  echo  of  it  among 
the  hills.  Silence,  and  then  otluT  reports  —  the 
doctor's  rifle  and  a  native  gun,  and  then  the 
cries  of  the  people  in  the  town.  I  got  up.  Past 
our  house,  from  his,  pattiTS  Mr.  Reis  with  his 
lantern.  I  wonder — he  is  so  (juick  -  is  he  in 
his  pajamas.  Past  patters  Hemniie  with  his 
lantern.  Presently  down  the  hill  i)atters  \-our 
child  with  a  lantern,  and  is  followed  !»y  half  the 
population  of  \k{)wa,  who  ha\c  come  uj)  o\(T 
the  hill.  Much  gablde  by  the  w.i\-.  but  no 
dawdling.  We  turn  otT  into  the  town  of  NkoIc 
Si.  'The  leopard  i^  in  the  palaver  liou-e,  and 
there,  too,  are  ail  the  heroes;  tlie  pal.utr  hou.se 
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is  packed  with  vociftTous  heroes.  Even  old 
Abota,  too  fechlc  to  come  to  church,  hanjj^s  to 
the  skirt  of  this  assemblage  of  heroes.  Only  a 
little  boy  out  in  the  dark  under  the  stars  i)ro- 
claims  himself  a  coward.  **  If  I  had  met  the  leop- 
ard on  the  path,"  pipes  he,  high  and  happy,  "  I 
would  have  feared."  "Would  you,  indeed?" 
say  I.    "I  would,  indeed,"  says  he,  "little  me!" 

The  leopard,  poor  beautiful  creature,  has 
nothing  to  say  to  his  adversaries.  He  lies  on 
the  floor  of  the  palaver  house,  and  here  is  an 
end  of  all  his  "burning  bright  in  the  forests  of 
the  night."  All  the  heroes  maul  him.  They  roll 
his  fearful  symmetry  in  the  dust.  From  nose  to 
tip  of  tail  he  measures  eight  feet.  The  doctor 
is  in  love  with  him;  Mr.  Reis  Is  in  love  with  him; 
the  very  little  coward  out  in  the  dark  is  so  in 
love  with  him  that  he  shrills  the  beauty  and  the 
terror  of  him  to  the  stars. 

Because  his  whiskers  are  terribly  potent, 
quite  beyond  your  imagining,  Mr.  Reis  is  set 
to  watch  his  whiskers  most  particularly,  lest 
the  heroes  arm  themselves  with  these  and  so 
be  in  a  position  to  do  away  with  their  enemies. 
Vou  were  never  yet  struck  by  a  leopard's  whis- 
ker; besides,  the  white  man  is  impervious  to 
evil  charms;  so  he  mocks. 

Presently  the  leopard  is  tied  to  a  sapling  and 
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we  start  up  the  hill  l)y  the  lii^ht  of  l.mtrrns  and 
thf  Soutlurn  Cross  and  the  Scorpion. 

Such  K-i'^J>'i"K^  yesterday  over  the  distril)U- 
tion  of  the  meat.  We  know  that  a  l)it  of  the 
nose  went  to  make  hunting  medicine,  the  wliich, 
if  you  pour  it  into  the  nostrils  of  your  doi^',  does 
much  sharpen  his  sense  of  smell.  Ikit  the  whis- 
kers are  intact.  The  meat  of  leopard,  tliey  tell 
us,  is  very  tender,  and  sure  to  establish  the 
courage  of  the  eater —  f(K)d,  you  see.  for  henxs 
—  and  Uh)  [K)tent  for  women  and  children.  '\<h) 
potent,  say  we,  for  the  white  man,  and  that  is 
lucky  too. 

Sund<iy,  Af>Til  <). 
My  dears,  on  I-Viday  and  Saturday  lufore 
Communion,  I  was  lit  help  with  some  of  the 
n<w  confessors.  I  ne\'er  had  a  hand  in  this  he- 
fore,  and  it  is  a  \(r\'  ex(  itini;  work.  .\11  those 
days  were  exciting'.  S('\«'nteen  hundred  people 
utre  at  the  (dmmunion  service;  and  for  d.i\  s 
liefdfe,  the  ("hri^tians  from  a  di>tance  campe(l 
in  the  v^ue>t  diouse  or  \  i>ited  in  the  towii<.  1  he 
{  hur(  li  iiiiinl  Kr-Iiij),  culled  out  of  the  in>frueted 
and   tried  (   In  i-t  ian-^,   ha>  come  to  he  two  lum- 

(ired.       1  he    (.lie    of    -U(  ll    a    multitude    i>    h(\i>Ild 

our    power-;    tin-    --iii)ern.it  uial    elenniit    in    the 
enli^iUenmeiii  of  tlii^  jMiipK'  j-,  aufulK'  pereep- 
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til)le.  Certain  incidents  witness  to  God's  deal- 
ing with  his  own  in  spiti-  of  us.  Not  havinj^^  kej)t 
pace  with  the  work,  I  feel  strange  in  it,  and  timid. 

April  17. 

Back  from  a  trip  to  NoktSven  —  four  days 
on  the  road,  making  about  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
A  pleasant  open  path  all  the  way  and  a  very 
fair  degree  of  comfort.  Mrs.  \\'el)er  went  with 
me,  so  I  had  no  chance  to  write  you,  my  dears. 
She  had  the  morning  meetings  and  I  the  eve- 
ning. At  Nkotoven  they  were  disappointed  that 
we  did  not  stay  longer.  Zamo  is  the  angel  of 
Nkotoven,  the  shepherdess  of  the  poor  silly 
sheep  of  that  region,  an  old,  wise  shepherdess; 
none  of  your  rococo  hulics.  hut  a  shepherdess 
with  a  compelling  crook.  We  were  brought  to 
her  town  by  her  importunate  plea,  and  she  was 
hoping  that  we  would  bark  at  her  little  flock, 
which  at  her  instigation  we  did.  "Aha!"  nods 
old  Zamo,  sitting  up  in  the  village  schoolhouse 
by  Mrs.  Weber,  who  is  speaking — "Aha! 
Did  n't  I  warn  you  of  just  this!  And  now  it 
has  come  to  pass.  How  you  believe  the  voice 
of  the  white  woman,  silly  sheep,  —  it  is  well 
that  she  speaks  the  words  that  old  Zamo  has 
not  wearied  of  telling  you!  Listen  to  this,  will 
you,  and  be  sure  that  \()U  will  hear  these  same 
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arpumonts   apain!    Old    Zanio   will    he   at    you 
again  when  the  white  women  are  gone!" 

She  j)Ut  us  up  in  her  own  house,  where  the 
rain  leaked  down  on  our  faces  wlure  wi'  la\"  on 
our  two  cots  under  the  same  net.  The  first 
night  we  sK'j)t  at  Alum;  second  night,  Xkoto- 
ven;  third  night,  ICsen,  and  fourth  night,  Kfulen. 
Oham,  my  boy,  does  \ery  well  on  the  road. 
What  do  you  suppose  wi-  had  for  supper?  White 
boiled  rice  and  bread  and  butter!  And  a  jxanut 
j)orridge.  And  once  some  tinni-d  grajxs.  I  sure 
do  know  how  to  make  myself  comfortable  on 
the  road.  A  little  teapot  sings  a  little  song  of 
C(jmfort  on  any  old  lire  in  any  old  palaver  house; 
a  rubber  tub  full  of  clean  water  makes  all  things 
new  at  the  day's  end.  Only-  how  to  carry 
l>(<lding  enough  to  keep  me  warm  abo\'e  and 
below  on  my  cot,  now  that  the  rains  are  on. 

if  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  me  into  school 
work,  I  shall  Imd  any  amount  of  town  work  to 
do.  '1  here  is  an  element  of  dcpre^^ion  in  this 
work  an  hour  in  e\(r\'  day  when  one  wonders 
howc\'er  one  (OMK  s  to  be  batting  around  in  <\u\\ 
<K>ol.ite  pi  u  I  -,  a  kind  of  lioiin->i(k  mi-;.;i\  in.;, 
\er\'  real  and  har<l  to  bear.  This  poi-mi  in  \  rr 
N^orks  <in  tli<-  road,  but  in  tlu-  hut  win  re  oiM-  is 
to  d<  I  p  ami  <  at.  .Ml  the  other  hour-  of  the  day 
arc  ha])p\'  hours. 
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A  pril  2 1 . 

Day  before  yesterday  morning  we  started 
out  for  Biha  l)i  nyan.  I  tliink  we  told  a  tliou- 
sand  people  where  we  were  going,  and  a  thou- 
sand people  told  us  tliat  the  j)ath  was  bad.  This 
proves  that  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time.  "Where  are  you  going?"  "To  Biba  bi 
nyan."  "ICke!  The  bad  path!"  We  were 
walking  —  Obam,  my  boy,  and  another  lad  car- 
ried (Hir  loads.  We  turned  off  the  highway  three 
miles  from  the  hill,  and  walked  perhaps  five 
miles  in  a  path  part  forest  and  part  sunny  clear- 
ing. settK-d  with  small  villages.  At  noon  we 
struck  off  into  the  (k'ep  forest.  We  climbed  for 
four  hours,  most  of  the  time  a stilT  grade.  Crawling 
around  in  the  forest  like  that,  one  has  very  dim 
ideas  of  topography,  e\'en  of  direction.  Part  of 
the  time  we  could  hear  a  stream,  —  often  we 
saw  it,  —  a  perfect  beauty,  quick  and  clear  over 
a  rocky  bottom.  Sometimes  we  crossed  it  on 
logs  and  sometimes  the  boys  carried  us  over. 
It  came  back  and  back  to  the  path  and  the  path 
went  up  and  up  among  the  mossy  rocks  under 
the  di-ei)  grc^-n  gloom.  Lovely  country,  but 
hard  work.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  out 
on  a  level,  antl  a  fc-w  settlements.  And  from  her 
town  Aboti'  came  out  to  mc-et  us.  laughing  and 
fluttering  her  lifted  hands,  as  the  Bulu  do  to  a 
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Ix'Iovod  pucst.  Shi'  is  an  old  \vf)man  and  j^rKxl: 
a  g(M)d  old  woman  laughing  with  joy  to  set-  the 
white  wonu-n  in  her  little  mountain  town.  Wo 
put  uj)  in  her  little  hut  —  so  tired  I  was  that  I 
kept  stumhlinj^  o\er  our  boxes  and  our  cots 
and  the  woman  who  was  grinding;  peanuts  for 
our  sup[)er.  Mrs.  W'eher  spoke  that  e\enini; 
to  the  \illapers  in  the  old  i)alaver  house  with 
the  rain  l)fM)minj;  on  the  nxA.  ]\y  and  l»y  we 
found  ourseKcs  in  bed.  My  old  ^reen  cot  is  a 
friend.  IVoplc  lau,t;h  at  it  for  a  difect  of  its  h  ;;s 
—  hut  I  don't  laui;h  at  it.  I  just  k"  to  l»ed  on  it. 
That  is  a  .i;i'*''^t  country  for  ^^ame  the  mon- 
ke\'s  pla\"  of  an  carK'  niornini;  in  tlu-  strei't  of 
the  \  illa.;^'e.  l'foj)lc  canu-  in  to  see  us  before 
we  were  awake;  they  soon  settled  that.  I  had 
the  morninj^'  meetinjj;.  And  by  ei^ht  o'clock 
we  wire  off  into  tin-  forest.  Oh,  my  dears,  some 
h"^ht  rain  of  golden  day  hitired  down  int(^  the 
(lu^k  of  that  Kfeen  descent,  and  the  t»irds  san^; 
for  Sie^frii  (1.  W V  were  out  on  the  e\il  path  by 
noon,  f(  ac^t-u  t  ar\'  and  forot-u  i<e,  wise  with 
that  U(>rdlt->  wi-ilnm  ih.it  cmiu^  fiom  a(tual 
ph\  -ic.il  ^lapplc  with  the  earth,  and  that  lu.iki  -^ 
}()U  fit  I,  -I )  loii^  .1--  \(>u  k(«  p  tlif  t('U(h  nl  it.  --I ) 
niu(  h  bttlir  tli.m  Muir  nitre  tlo«  ir-u  .ill.<  r.  Wr 
came  out  of  the  toK  -t  p«  rlit  t  -ixib-  of  a 
fa.-hion.    So  uc  walktd  and  \se  walketl  and  we 
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walked.  By  and  by  it  rained  —  really,  you  know. 
We  were  in  a  stretch  of  forest,  and  then  in  a 
clearing.  The  rain  came  down  the  path  in 
jumping  torrents.  Once  the  back  of  a  snake 
showed  itself  in  the  river  of  the  path  and  scared 
me.  We  kept  on  —  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do.  When  we  came  out  on  the  highway  our 
thousand  friends  put  their  heads  out  of  their 
huts  to  yell  at  us  from  under  the  streaming 
caves,  "It  rains!"  Quite  so.  "Where  had  we 
been?"  "The  bad  path!"  We  slapped,  slapped, 
slapped  on  and  up  the  hill  to  the  house,  where  we 
drank  hot  lemonade  and  were  glad  of  home. 
Still,  even  before  I  changed  my  wet  clothes,  I 
was  glad  of  having  gone. 

April  26. 

Yesterday  I  was  resting  through  the  noon 
hour  in  a  house  in  Asok.  I  had  spread  my  grass 
mat  on  a  pole  bed  and  was  very  comfortable 
and  happy  in  the  hot  gloom  of  the  little  hut.  A 
woman  was  pounding  cassava  paste  in  the 
wooden  trough  between  her  knees,  her  big 
pestle  rising  and  falling  like  the  dasher  of  a 
churn.  Often  she  would  stop  to  take  breath. 
When  all  the  cassava  root  was  pounded  to  a 
smooth  gray-white  paste,  she  threw  it  out  on  a 
green  mat  of  leaves.    From  this  mass  she  took 
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the  handful  which  she  mouldcfl  in  a  leaf  to  a 
roll  and  tied  vvvr  so  deftly  and  laid  hy  to  1)C 
ccjokfd  when  all  her  piiste  should  be  rnouldeil 
and  wra{)ped  and  tied  into  exactly  siniihir 
green  batons  of  perhaps  eighteen  inches  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Her  slim 
hands  with  the  hmg  narrow  nails  were  very 
pretty,  very  (juick.  Soon  she  would  be  stacking 
her  twenty  batons  in  her  black  iron  kettle,  where 
the  water  w(juld  be  shallow,  and  this  she  would 
co\er  with  layers  of  plantain  leaves  tucked  in 
to  hold  the  steam.  A  big  lift,  a  sigh,  and  the 
kettle  would  be  on  the  hre  in  an  end  of  the 
hut. 

I  was  watching  all  this  steady  deft  business  as 
I  have  done  a  thousand  times,  from  the  hnv  bed 
of  poles  under  the  little  loft  at  the  otlu-r  end  of 
the  hut.  Nine  little  children,  all  absurdly  of  a 
size,  all  about  h\e  years  old,  were  sitting  on  the 
lloor  in  a  row  —  a  kind  of  little  audience  to  the 
tal)!eau  of  the  white  woman  recumbent.  A 
llicker  of  (ji^-crcet  murmur  jjlayed  along  this 
line,  and  j)ic-cnlly  I  be^an  to  t.ike  note  of  tile 
^(  n.-c  of  it.  Said  oc.c,  "I  take  the  hat."  Said 
aunt lier,  "  I  take  the  >h( )(•>."  "  I  take  the  (Ire-^s." 
'I  lir  bi  M  ik  the  mat  the  urnbii  lla  eviri 
tin-  p(»<ir  thin;;'-  (  hi  ri  htd  li.iiis  wrvr  all  appto- 
priated  by  tiie-e  little  i>ri.;ands.    1  laughed,  and 
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all  the  guilty  nine  quaked.    In  the  afternoon  I 
had  a  meeting. 

May  6. 
Binjim  is  the  headman  of  the  town  at  the 
foot  of  our  hill,  a  mild-looking  old  man  with 
deep  eyes  sunken  in  a  withered  face.  He  looks 
mikl,  hut  they  say  that  he  is  subject  to  rages. 
When  I  pass  his  town  I  greet  him;  often  we 
chat  together.  To-day  as  I  pass  he  calls  out, 
"Come  in";  and  I  go  in  to  where  he  lies  in  his 
palaver  house  looking  down  the  strc.'et  of  his 
town  —  the  stri-et  that  is  too  sunny.  "  I  suffer," 
says  the  old  man  on  his  bed  of  poles,  his  old 
face  very  mild  above  his  neck-rufT  of  dog  teeth; 
"  I  suffer  in  my  feet.  Is  your  father  well?"  "He 
is  well,"  say  I.  "Is  your  mother  well?"  "She 
is  well,  great  thanks!"  "You  must  tell  them," 
sa\  s  old  Uinjim,  looking  at  me  very  kindly, 
"that  an  old  man  as  old  as  this"  —  and  he 
touelus  liis  white  hair —  "has  made  friends  with 
you,  has  made  with  you  a  binding  (jf  friendship 
like  tJiis,"  —  and  he  hooks  his  two  forefingers 
together.  "I  will  tell  them,"  say  I;  "they  will 
rejoice.  Tluy  sec  the  path  long  between  their 
town  and  this."  "Surely."  says  old  IJinjim,  look- 
ing at  me  alwa\s  \er\-  kindly. 

Tiiis  morning  we  ^aw  the  comet,  at  half-pa-t 
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four,  in  a  clear  sky.  A  preat  humming  on  the 
hill;  t'vinbody  out.  Tht-rc  will  bo  more  doing 
when  it  grows  brighter. 

.\fay. 
De.\r  Dr.  Halsey:  — 

I  don't  see  how  I  can  make  you  feel  the  thrill- 
ing (juality  of  the  work  lure.  We  of  thr  Kam- 
erun  interior  are  in  a  kind  of  goldm  age,  a 
blossoming  season,  the  timt*  of  all  othtrs  for 
spectacular  efTcct  and  for  exhibit.  Particularly 
a  prime  time  for  exhibition  becausi>  we  are 
still  formatixT.  We  may  beconu-,  if  wc  are  ade- 
quately understood,  a  most  glorious  example  of 
the  fruits  of  missions.  I'Vom  the  stand[)nint  of 
a  vi>itnr  this  is  tin-  time  for  a  vi>it,  for  wi"  are 
still  b\-  wa\-  of  lieiiig  an  adxcnturc,  still  priiiii- 
ti\c  still  romantic.  ,\nd  Ciod  is  dealing  with 
thi<  for(  ■>!  |)coj)K'  ill  a  \'er\'  mo\ing  and  inti- 
mate wa\-,  \\hi(h  I  take  to  be  an  initial  \va\'. 
M\-tlf,  1  would  sufTcr  loni;  jonrne\s  to  wituf-s 
sn(  h  dialing.  If  (>\]]y  you  could  come  again! 
W'r  Would  taki'  iiUK  h  btttrr  e.ire  of  \'ou  this 
time  than  bttnir,  for  (cnditions  are  (  haii;,^i'd 
for  the  bi  tti  r.  And  \  ou  would  do  for  u^  ai^ain 
the  in(  all  ulabjr  -<  r\i(i-  \ou  diti  b«  foic.  and  we 
Would  pro^ri--,  a-  wi-  ha\f  pro:^ri--<d. 

I  vUn  enjo\inx  in\   wi'ik  Inn-  imiut  u--<Iy.    lor 
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the  first  time  in  Africa  I  am  free  of  school  work 
and  to  give  my  strength  to  work  among  women. 
I  was  thinking  yesterday  that  I  would  write 
you  about  my  adventures,  the  day's  work,  for  I 
was  all  day  on  the  path,  and  in  and  out  of  houses. 
Sick  people  I  saw  and  dying,  and  little  newborn 
babies  as  marvelous  as  ever,  and  widows  going 
to  new  marriages,  and  a  man  beating  his  wife. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  conclude,  I  suppose,  that  a 
man  beating  his  wife  is  just  doing  so  for  love. 
He  may  have  been  provoked.  However,  my 
tribal  instincts  are  too  strong  for  me  and  I 
called  time.  The  man  looked  at  me  with  red  in 
his  eye  and  his  heart  shaking  his  big  ribs.  I 
babbled  politely  until  I  thought  the  woman, 
unless  a  fool,  must  have  lit  out  into  the  bush 
back  of  her  house,  and  until  the  man  breathed 
easier  and  his  pulse  slowed  up.  He  wanted  to 
tell  me  the  palaver,  but  I  did  n't  want  to  hear 
it,  for  as  likely  as  not  the  woman  was  in  the 
wrong. 

The  drum  calls  the  noon  hour  and  I  see  that 
I  will  not  be  having  time  to  detail  all  the  excite- 
ments of  my  day.   They  were  not  all  violent. 

.U(7_V    17. 

To-day  T  was  speaking  to  a  woman  who  said: 
"Mrs.  Joiinston  knew  us  all,  but  you  are  new 
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and  to  your  cyi's  the  jx-'oplt'  arc  yet  as  ^rass." 
^\t  tluy  ari'  wry  patiiiU  and  ajipnciatiN  c-. 
'J  lu-y  ncwr  (|utstion  my  (.iTort  to  knew  tlK-m, 
and  thcN'  arc  always  sayinj;,  "\'c)ii  an-  friendly; 
you  will  end  by  knowin^^  us  all."  M\  self.  I  woiuKr. 
To-day  has  \)vvn  vt-ry  warm  for  this  siaxni. 
(\)inin.i;  uj)  tlu-  hill  with  me  this  e\fnin^'  was 
such  a  worried  old  man,  fat  and  with  bad  feet. 
He  had  lo>t  a  .^irl  who  said  .she  hated  her  hus- 
band and  who  had  run  away  at  dawn.  "  Ma\  be 
she  is  in  your  town.-*"  i)ants  he,  and  shins  it  up 
the  hill.  I  don't  know  whether  lie  found  her  or 
not.  I  hear  th.it  I  ha\i'  a  drum  name  to-day; 
Ndon.^a  says  my  name  is  to  In-,  "In  e\-ery  riih 
town  thiTe  is  something:  [Precious."  \'er\-  nc-at. 
Are  \'ou  not  worried  about  Nnur  precious  thin,^ 
that  has  somehow  fallen  out  (»f  the  pocket  of 
your  town.-' 


.M.:y  l^. 
This  morninv;  most  of  the  parties  to  the  pala- 
\(  r  of  uhi(  h  I  was  writini^  last  nii;ht,  (  .uue  uj) 
on  till-  liill.  a  (  liaracterist ic  (•(•mi).ui\'  lacking;; 
oii!\  tin-  husband.  The  y,\v\,  (\[i\[c  youic^:  but 
not  an  iiui'M.iit  jookin;^  ;;nl.  with  a  lu  \\  i.;ri(n 
Itaf  sti-  jM  ii(  li  (!  to  '111  a  v^'^recii  bead  I  ■(  It .  1  b  r  two 
t.illn  I  ..  d''ii't  a  1;  nie  where  die  y<'\  th(  m. 
I  hi    .  lid    man   w  i  I  h   t  Ik-    bad    li  (  t .   l\^  A    n  alU'  iin- 
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proved  by  his  advonturcs,  and  another  father 
more  crafty,  also  niort'  dressy.  The  motlicr 
e\idently  on  thi-  girl's  side.  The  l)r<)lher,  a  hig 
stutterer,  leading  a  dog.  Lots  of  pala\ers  come 
up  here  to  be  cut,  for  we  are  the  only  white  peo- 
ple in  this  region.  A  dog  is  dragged  to  almost 
every  pala\er  by  one  of  the  company.  The 
doctor  stopped  working  to  cut  this  one;  it  was 
simple.  The  girl  was  sold  into  marriage  before 
she  was  grown  and  now  wants  to  marry  an- 
other man.  In  every  such  palaver  the  white 
man's  government  is  with  the  girl;  so  the  doc- 
tor reminded  the  two  old  men  and  the  brother 
and  the  dog.  The  hitch  is,  a  l)igger  dowry  was 
given  by  this  girl's  husband  than  the  modern 
usage  calls  for;  the  old  men  will  be  out  of  pocket 
when  they  have  returned  the  present  hus- 
band's goods  and  have  received  the  goods  of 
the  new  one.  Dr.  Weber  reminds  them  that  the 
girl,  if  she  is  forced  back  to  the  marriage  she 
hates,  will  run  away  again;  and  the  girl,  from 
the  shade  of  a  tree  that  makes  green  lights  on 
her  slim  brown  body,  looks  at  her  two  fathers 
with  malice  and  cunning.  They  go  away  still 
gesturing  in  their  agitated  and  beautiful  fashion, 
the  girl  walking  with  a  provoking  grace,  and 
the  dog,  who  hung  l)ack  on  the  way  up,  hang- 
ing back  on  the  home  run. 
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May  28. 

Mrs.  Lehman  came  over  from  Lolodorf.  a 
week  aj;o.  and  day  Ix'fore  yesterday  I  started 
!xirk  witli  her  to  spend  one  nij^lit  on  tlie  way. 
I  tlon't  know,  my  di'ars,  why  this  trip  amuses 
me  so  s<K)n,  —  one  must  usually  wait  a  year  or 
s<^)  to  be  properly  amused  at  one's  adventuri'S. 
Maybe  Minteta  forced  the  fruit  of  this  parti- 
cular journey.  Obam  was  to  carry  my  bed, 
Minteta  to  carry  my  water-lK)ttle  and  lunch, 
my  mat,  t<K).  He  is  a  little  boy  with  inordi- 
nately lonj;  teeth  which  are  always  smiling  at 
one.  lie  is  a  poor  little  boy  at  whom  e\-er\'  one 
l.uii;hs:  no  one  feels  the  romance  of  Mintet.i  but 
him>elf.  He  carries  on  the  business  of  living 
along  such  grandiose  lines  that  he  practices 
main'  ample  j)arts.  ( )n  this  occasion  he  was  my 
protector,  tliougii  Mrs.  bcliman  calKd  him  my 
"sliirt,"  because  I  )r.  Weber  liad  covered  his 
poor  little  l)ro\\n  bod\-  with  a  wliite  siiirt.  Here 
you  have  tlie  kind  of  astigmatic  a[)prtH  iation 
\\  ith  \\lii<  h  Minteta's  ei)ic  parts  are  met. 

Tile  <!a\'  was  \iry  hajipy,  a  beautiful  day, 
and  nt  itlur  of  us  \\a->  tired  when  we  arrivi-d,  at 
something  after  three,  in  tlie  little  t'luri  (if 
Nk(  lie  M  i.ile,  a  \  illage  on  the  top  of  a  I'l'  it  hill 
and  quite  in  the  f-m-t.  A  \  illa;^e  e\(  e]  it  i.  Mial 
in  it.-^  indiliereiK  (•  to  the  things  of  (md.     1   had 
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the  evening  meeting  in  the  little  palaver  house 
after  the  great  rain;  beside  our  carriers  there 
were  three  woiik-u  and  a  man  at  tin-  meeting, 
and  a  iiuddle  of  sweet  little  brown  girls,  little 
slim  brown  girls  like  little  gazelles. 

For  supper  Mrs,  Lehman  and  I  had  yam  soup. 
We  went  to  bed,  she  on  her  bed  of  leaves  and  I 
on  my  green  cot.  Outside  I  ccnild  hear  the  mon- 
keys in  the  plantains  by  the  door. 

Mrs.  Lehman  went  on  in  the  morning  and  I 
turned  back  into  the  long  green  descents  up 
which  we  had  come  the  day  before.  When  we 
came  to  the  great  swamp  Minteta  went  ahead 
of  me,  showing  his  great  teeth  bt'fore  which  the 
snakes  fled  —  at  least  we  fecund  none,  though 
we  beat  the  swamp  to  make  for  ourselves  a 
better  way  than  the  plain  way  by  which  Obam 
traveled  with  his  load.  We  did  not  do  badly. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  you  will  ever  know 
just  how  we  did.  Once  out  of  the  swamp  we 
began  to  ask  for  carriers,  and  these  the  Lord 
provided;  an  old  headman  and  his  friend  prom- 
ised to  carry  me.  Obam  rigged  a  hammock  of 
my  steamer  rug,  the  one  Mrs.  Foster  gave  me, 
and  in  the  short  sling  of  this  your  daughter  is 
carried,  her  muddy  white  stockings  crossed 
and  her  good,  good  feet  that  never  wear  out 
hanging  out  either  side.    \'ery  fme.    Sometimes 
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we  stop  and  speak  with  the  villav^ers  —  I  will 
tell  you  prtsenlly  what  about.  Soiiutinu-s  we 
make  a  cup  (»f  tc-a.  "Is  tlu'  water  truU  ixiil- 
iniL^.-'"  I  a--k  ()l).iin,  and  Mintita  >a\  s.  ^i^  i'lij  mc 
all  tin-  ria^suraucf  of  liis  trrth.  "\\v  would  not 
deceive.'  \'ou!"  Anotlu-r  tinu-  I  duck  into  a 
woman's  house,  and  my  little  "shirt"  stoi)s  at 
the-  door  to  say.  oratorically,  "Women  sit  down 
in  wonun's  houses,  hut  men  ^o  to  the  jKil.ucr 
houses,  and  I  will  wait  for  >ou  in  the  i)ala\ir 
house."  "Yes,"  say  I,  "and  little  hoys  that 
don't  want  to  he  laui^died  at  must  he  humMe." 
";\  true  word."  ^it4hs  Minteta. 

So  \\i-  journey  throU:.;h  a  i:olden  da\',  ami  no 
rain  falls  upon  us,  thoui;h  it  lalls  c-\(ry  where  cIm*. 


Jurr  I  ^. 
To-day.  for  all  it  rained,  I  had  a  v^ood  me<-tinv; 
at  Mliedum.  I  ha\'e  been  tellini:  tlu-  womi-n 
about  the  dilTerent  names  of  Christ,  a  matter 
which  mu-t  pu//K-  them,  I  think,  unless  it  is 
brou;.;ht  home  to  them  in  its  parallel  to  (-ur 
exju  lit  IK f,  f(ir  we  all  h.i\e  more  namc'^  tli.in 
one,  and  tin  re  are  meanin:v;s  in  oiu'  n.ime'-  .is 
there  are  in  l)i-.  I  o-(i,i\'  we  wtre  le.nniii..:  .ii>out 
the  name  that  I  I.-  loved  to  (all  llim-(lt  the 
Son  of  Man.  'Ilie\-  like(|  it,  poor  soub.  an<l 
were  ([uite  inti  lli^M  lit   .ll  '<  Mlt  it. 
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June  1 8. 

I  have  been  out  all  day  amonpj  the  ^'enlon 
clan  and  have  had  a  ^^ood  day.  Corn  was  ripe 
in  the  i^ardens  by  the  way  and  I  roasted  an  ear 
in  the  embers  (o  kecj)  nic  merry,  ^'oii  know  — 
or  oui;ht  to  —  that  a  full  ear  of  corn  is  best 
aehie\ed  by  a  well-fed  lady  ■ —  she  must  ha\e 
well  eaten  before  she  goes  out  to  plant.  Ouite 
a  number  of  such  comfortable  peoj)le  must 
have  planted  this  year  ^ —  there  are  full  ears  a- 
plenty. 

The  vom\  to  ^Vmon  is  pleasant,  and  there 
were  buttirtlies  in  the  way  to  hold  up  the  sloth- 
ful man.  I  went  to  see  old  Obela,  a  Christian 
ancient  woman  who  has  outli\ed  her  day  and 
still  waits  her  great  achenture.  I  ga\e  myself 
the  excitement  of  gi\"ing  her  a  cloth  with  which 
to  cover  her  old  brown  body.  She  was  less  sur- 
prised than  I  was,  for  she  could  not  guess  that 
she  was  distinguished  by  my  uni(]ue  charity, 
the  heroine  of  my  unicjue  debauch.  Poor  old 
soul,  she  will  enjoy  the  Communion  season  bet- 
ter for  her  proper  dress,  her  bit  of  liright  cloth 
about  her  loins. 

Obam  whis{)ers  over  his  lesson  by  my  lamj) 
and  the  sound  does  not  make  for  peace. 
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June  24. 
The  dry  season  is  on,  the  sky  is  o\crcast,  there 
is  a  deeper  dtpth  to  the  valleys,  and  the  l»l(K)m 
upon  the  forest  is  like  the  bl(K)m  on  a  plum. 
Soon  we  shall  be  leaving  for  mission  meeting; 
at  Kast,  I  shall  be  lea\ing  in  the  middle  of  July 
to  help  Mrs.  Schwal)  get  ready  for  the  guests. 

Lolodorf,  Au'^usl  12. 

I  write  in  mission  meeting;  it  draws  to  a  elosc. 
The  Weljers  go  home  on  furlough  and  I  go  back 
to  Efulen,  to  be  \isited  through  the  >(ar  by 
women  from  othrr  stations.  I  mean  to  git  Me- 
dola,  a  good  and  expensive  e(M)k,  -  fi\e  dollars 
a  month, — ^  l)ut  a  trustworthy  grown  man;  I 
will  take  younger  boys  as  assistants.  I  will  K'a\'e 
here  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Schwab  is  fn-c  to  go  with 
me.  Mr.  Heminger  and  Mr.  Keis  and  myself 
arc  the  I^fulen  force  this  year.  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  .Mrs.  Good  will  visit  me. 

-1  ut^usl  2  V 
.•\t  Ita-^t  maybe  if  is  the  2Tt(\.  I  ha\f  been 
bti^y  and  jjrtoccupicd  and  so  I  shall  be  till  I 
lea\e  on  riuir>d  i\'  mormng.  Mrs.  Schwab  ^<k  s 
with  me,  p<K)r  dear,  and  is  the  lust  of  those 
noble  lad ir^  \\]\>>  will  Iia\ c  t iieir  liapp\  lioints  to 
make  the  1  .lull  II  w (linen's  work  possible  this  > car. 
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EJulen,  August  28. 

I  laugh  to  think  of  this  journey  for  reasons 
which  may  l)e  apparent  or  may  not.  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  journey  before  I  forget  it,  but 
not  before  I  settle.  Last  night  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  my  estate  as  householder,  for  I  went 
to  bed  in  my  own  house  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  And  glad  I  was  to  go  to  bed,  there  or  in  a 
thicket  or  anywhere  at  all. 

August  29. 
I  sit  down  at  evening  in  my  own  half-cleaned 
house  and  I  feel  more  than  commonly  contented, 
because  I  can  say  any  sassy  thing  I  please,  just 
as  the  other  real  women  do,  and  no  one  dare 
answer  back.  "F'ine  t<X)  much!"  I  like  it  so 
much  that  I  can't  get  down  to  telling  you  about 
our  extraordinary  trip.  It  certainly  was  an 
extraordinary  trip,  and  always  I  shall  remember 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Johnston  all  through  the 
efTort  of  it.  Myself,  I  have  never  felt  more  be- 
friended. Mrs.  Schwab  says  he  is  always  to  be 
counted  on  for  sure  kindness. 

August  31. 
Masongo,  a  beach  man  educated  at  Benito, 
has  made   for  me  a  translation  of   Mr.    Ibla's 
"Benga  Customs,"  and  has  a  note  concerning 
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a  word  of  which  ho  says.  "This  is  a  word  ap- 
phfd  to  wonim  and  iiu-ans  '  stai^t^crod  cox- 
roinl).'  "  \  rr\'  luat.  ( )iu-  Nsondrrs  how  the 
title  is  cariifd  and  whether  one  lias  earned  it. 
I  should  sa\'  there  was  (luitc  a  crowd  of  sta^- 
j^u-red  coxcombs  at  the  foot  of  I'ikiliki  iiill  when 
we  forei^Mthered  after  our  various  disasters. 

On  Thursday  morninj;  nine  of  us  started  from 
Lolodorf,  and  it  was  raining.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams  and  IC\ilyn  in  the  Lihmans'  jinricksha, 
Mrs.  lM)rd  in  my  old  whet!  chair,  Mr.  I'onl  on 
his  wlieel,  and  the  I  lansens  on  wheels,  —  all  these 
for  the  heach.  Mr.  Johnston  on  hi^  wheel  was  to 
^n  halfwa\'  to  the  beach,  \i--itini;  Christian  com- 
munities. Mrs.  Schwab,  on  a  wheel,  and  I  in 
till'  new  one-wheel  chair  that  a  friend  ga\'e  tlu; 
("joods  and  that  the\'  ha\c  j)Ut  at  my  ser\ice. 
We  two  wtre  to  turn  otf  at  I)ij)indi  about 
thirty  miles  down  the  hi;;liwa\'  and  make 
south  through  the  bu^h  to  ICfulen.  I  sat  up  in 
my  new  chair,  so  hap])}',  m\-  dear<.  in  I  )r.  Leh- 
man's rubber  ca])e.  W't  11.  it  rainid.  A  one- 
uherl  (hair  i-  not  just  simple,  but  I  had  two 
traineil  ni-  ii.  I  w.i-  the  tust  to  lea\c  I.olddnrf. 
rre-ently  Mr^.  Si  hwab  driited  j)ast  in  the  rain, 
mud  to  Ik  r  -lionldei-.  si\  mile-  (■ut  I  (  ame  ou 
her  sittin'»^  in  the  mud  on  a  bank  (.iliiii:  a  -and- 
wi(h.     Mr.    John-ton    drifted    up,    mud    to    his 
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shoulders;  together  wc  looked  at  this  pitiable 
object  and  she  lookctl  at  us.  I  wanted  to  ^o 
back,  l)ut  that  would  have  been  silly.  We  went 
on.  The  Hansens  slipped  by,  mud  to  the 
shoulders;  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  On 
Pikiliki  the  mud  was  bad  and  my  men  and  I 
fell  down,  with  the  chair,  but  no  harm  was  done 
except  to  our  beauty.  I  cried  out  to  the  men 
in  my  own  heatlu'u  tongue,  "It  is  all  right"; 
and  they  broodi-d  over  me  in  terror.  At  the 
foot  of  rikiliki  I  found  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mrs. 
Schwab.  We  made  coffee  in  a  hut,  and  dried 
out.  We  were  all  but  off  when  Mr.  Adams  came 
in  on  foot  —  the  jinricksha  had  broken  down 
in  the  mud.  Poor  Mrs.  Adams  is  still  weak  from 
sorrow  and  illness.  Presently  in  came  Mrs. 
Ford  on  ft)ot  —  my  old  chair  had  broken  down 
■ — and  Mr.  Ford's  wheel  had  broken.  You  see 
the  staggered  coxc()m1)s  all  foregathering  in  the 
rain.  Those  of  us  who  were  fit  left  our  vehicles 
to  the  unlit;  we  started  out  on  foot  and  l)eat  it. 
The  afternoon  was  pleasant  when  it  came. 
Mr.  Johnston  said  that,  since  we  were  not  to 
ha\e  the  chair,  he  would  see  us  through  to 
Tyange  (where  our  tent  and  beds  and  a  ham- 
mock were  waiting  for  us),  and  would  spend  the 
night  tluTe.  Mrs.  Schwab  rodt'  her  whrcl  until 
perhai)s  four  o'clock,  where  wc  turned  off  the 
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highway,  and  where  we  left  the  others  who  v;o 
to  tile  Inaeh.  Jrwel  Scluval)  was  wry  wrary, 
IX)or  girl.  Mr.  Johnston  truiulletl  her  on  his 
wheel  in  the  narrow  hush  path,  and  carriiil  us 
over  streams  and  cheered  Jewel  with  all  sorts 
of  f(H)l  talk.  We  walked  perhaj)s  an  hour  after 
deep  dark  — ■  bad  walking.  When  we  ranie  to 
little  rifts  in  the  forest  there  were  familiar  stars, 
I  ne\-er  was  more  kI'^'I  *>f  them.  VA:\  Ccune  out 
from  his  town  to  mei't  us  with  a  lantern.  an<l  so 
we  carm-  in  at  last  wrs*  wear)',  and,  for  once  in 
m\'  life,  footsore.  A  tent  is  certainK'  a  blessini;. 
We  revi\i<l  after  we  went  to  bed  and  sat  u\)  in 
our  cots  to  eat  cocoanut  cookies  and  to  look  out 
at  the  (\amp-f'ire.  \'ou  must  alwa\  s  owe  Mr. 
John-^ton  for  his  kindncsx-s.  Hi-  Kft  us  in  the 
mornini,^  and  we  came  on  from  there  with  one 
hammock  and  four  hammock-men,  we  rodi- 
turn  about.  We  put  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Tile  ni\t  (\.\y  I  madf  a  hammock  of  m\'  stcanuT 
rw^.  pii  k«d  up  two  nu-n.  and  c.nnc  in  tmtl\'. 

Tip-  woiiirii  hire  an-  so  sweet  al>out  m\'  com- 
iiVs  ba*  k.  We  are  to  ha\'e  a  v^vr^X  time  lure 
next  Week  ulnii  Mf.  Johnston  \i-its  u--  for  a 
fi'W  da> -<,  imt  jut  now  1  can't  sec  beyond  iii\- 
scrubbim;-  and  liii-l!in^s.  To  writ<-  \<  mi  thi> 
ji  tf«  r.  m\    <Ii.ii-.    \siih    m\-  own   li.md.    I    <li,i;ik 

Colfrr   aftiT    III  >'    >Upl)er. 
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Efulen,  September  28. 

I  am  coming  to  he  a  kind  of  doctor  to  the 
hearts  of  childless  women,  of  whom  there  arc 
pitifully  many  in  this  country,  and  to  the  hearts 
of  those  whose  little  ones  have  died  —  and  there 
are  many  of  these.  I  think  that  in  the  geogra- 
phy of  African  misery  this  region  of  maternal 
anguish  is  the  most  populous.  For  good  reasons 
many  women  are  barren  and  many  lose  child 
after  child  at  birth.  To  the  sorrow  of  their 
hearts  are  added  the  burdens  of  superstition  and 
blame,  heavier  than  you  can  imagine.  A  young 
woman  who  had  lost  three  babies  was  hoping  so 
much  for  a  child,  but  it  died  at  birth.  The  poor 
girl  was  so  tormented  by  her  husband  and  his 
family  that  she  walked,  on  that  same  day,  four 
miles  to  her  mother's  town.  There  I  saw  her  the 
next  day,  lying  on  a  pole  bed  by  a  fire,  her  arm 
across  her  face,  shutting  out  the  world  that  had 
so  little  to  comfort  her.  It  was  in  that  girl's 
heart  to  think  that  she  had  been  bewitched,  as 
surely  all  her  people  do.  She  baked  me  a  plan- 
tain among  the  embers  by  the  bed,  and  presently 
talked  to  me  a  little  out  of  her  great  bitterness. 
Every  day,  almost,  I  have  such  a  talk  with  such 
a  woman,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  things  I  belie\-e 
—  for  the  sake  of  the  women  I  am  more  glad 
than  words  can  tell. 
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Just  thesr  (i.i\s  \vc  arr  nuinai^in^  an  adojv 
tion  —  a  l)al)y,  wliose  niotluT  has  just  (li«.cl  "of 
a  witch,"  is  to  be  ^ivcn  to  a  youni;  woman 
whose  four  l)al)ies  never  lived  lonj^  enou.i;li  for 
her  to  hold  them.  All  my  ron\ersation  with  this 
girl  about  the  little  strani^e  baby,  whom  she 
has  not  yet  sct-n,  is  rather  curious.  Mijo  wants 
the  iiaby  badl\-.  but  after  a  sad  and  jealous 
fashion.  Doubtless  the  little  thin  thin.;.;  will 
make  its  own  place  in  the  mother's  hauntt-d 
heart. 

I  see  that  I  am  writing;  >ou  all  of  one  matter, 
but  a  matter  that  bulks  Si)  large  here  and  e\ery- 
where. 


(ht:>hrr  (k 

Nowadays  I  don't  ha\'e  a  minute  to  call  my 
own,  and  tlii->  without  ha\  inv;  an\'  i^rcit  burdm 
of  uoi'k.  IjUI  I  ha\  (•  \i>itors  all  tlu-  time  and 
nul-^t  be  li-^tcnin^  at  .ill  Imurs  to  the  >t<iry  of 
till  if  li\(<.  If  1  write  at  nii^ht  1  can't  ^Itcp.  so 
how  cm  1  ttll  about  the  widow  with  whi>m  I 
ran  aw  ay .-'  Ihi^  appcu'cd  to  be  at  the  t  inic  (juitf 
an  tpi-i.di-.  I  \\(iit  .ibout  it  ratlicr  n(r\ou-l\, 
a>  I  -uppo  (•  .ill  bti^iiuiiT^  do.  I'.ul  it  p.i-  <  d  o|| 
\-(Ty  Will.  I  lhoii/Ii(.  We  had  had  W'td  lor 
soim-  linn  l!i.il  Miiil.o  Mt  b.illi"--  nioilu  j-.  wliii  <■ 
hu-band   dii  d    ihi    (iiIhi    d,i\  ,   wa-  briipi;   abii-id 
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in  all  sorts  of  dreadful  ways  past  writinj;  ahout. 
Mr.  Ilcmingcr  was  too  busy  with  his  Commun- 
ion crowd  to  leave  the  station,  so  I  started  of! 
on  Monday  mornini^  in  my  chair,  with  Nd(jnj;o 
Mve  and  a  man  from  Xkpwa'a.  We  picked  up 
Minko  as  we  passed  her  town,  quite  dressy  with 
a  sailor  hat.  She  is  a  nice  woman  and  strong, 
which  was  pleasant  and  a  good  thing,  as  she 
could  carry  me  on  her  back  over  bad  washouts, 

—  because  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey 
one  thinks  that  this  time  at  least  we  will  keep 
dry.  The  road  to  Tyenge  is  a  by-road.  It  rained 
all  day.  And  all  day  we  passed  little  companies 
of  men  going  to  Tyenge,  very  dressy,  to  talk 
our  widow's  palaver.  Old  Binjim  was  out  in 
the  rain,  very  slow  and  stiff.  When  I  stopped 
to  drink  cofTec  out  of  a  thermos  bottle  the  pala- 
ver house  was  full  of  men  going  to  Tyenge. 
You  may  believe  that  they  were  not  pleased  to 
see  me  headed  that  way,  and  everywhere  I 
heard,  "Ah,  mamma,  why  are  you  going  to 
Tyenge?"  "I  am  on  a  visit  of  consolation," 
said  I.  We  came  to  our  destination  about  noon; 
we  had  jMcked  up  a  brother  of  the  widow  on  the 
way,  not  by  my  intention  but  by  his.  Xow  I 
had  two  men  who  were  keen  on  the  adventure 

—  Xdongo  and  the  brother.  We  went  through 
the  first  village  of  Tyenge  at  a  dog  trot,  and 
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passt'd  the  \illa.i;t'  where  tlie  men  were  assem- 
bling. Tin  y  called  to  us  hut  we  did  not  answer; 
we  made  for  a  cluster  of  houses  on  tin-  side,  and 
I  went  into  the  house  of  mourning.  "Where  is 
Zua?"  said  I.  j>retty  roughly,  hecause  I  was 
ner\*ous  and  because  I  knew  how  unlikely  I 
was  to  get  my  woman.  Mr.  Heminger  and  Mr. 
Reis  had  said  that  I  would  never  get  her,  but 
that  I  could  get  exidence.  Myself,  I  thought. 
I  could  not  get  evitlence  and  so  had  better  try 
for  the  woman.  The  j)eople  in  the  house  all 
women  and  one  at  hast  a  de\il  -  said  that  Zua 
was  at  the  rixcr.  "(all  her,"  said  I,  and  sat 
down  t(»  shell  Ngon  seeds  with  some  littk'  girls 
by  the  door.  Another  of  the  widows,  a  young 
woman,  very  rudd\'  under  her  bloom  of  mourn- 
er's clay,  fell  to  crying.  I  was  thinking  what  I 
would  do  if  Zua  hung  back,  which  she  was  (juite 
likely  to  do.  When  1  heard  that  she  was  coming, 
I  went  out  and  walked  across  a  little  field  of 
young  (orn  to  where  she  was  making  her  secret 
widow'^  w  a\'  to  her  hou--e  no  widow  ma\' 
walk  in  the  oixn.  1  could  see  her  clay-co\  cii  d 
bod\'  .iml  the  gre(  II  willow's  W(  t-ds  liappiip^ 
agaiii-t  her  llii:<lis.  1  (aught  her  b\'  hei  h.md 
that  u  .i>  \  ery  I  old,  and  u  as  surj)!  i-^ed  l*  >  tm«l  lur 
fairi\-  \dung  and  \<i\-  big  1  Mippo'-e  I  l  In  ai;u;ht 
I  haiJ  come  to  protei  t  a  uiakliiig.     1   lixed  her 
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with  my  eye  and  my  voice  and  she  began  to 
whimper.  "  Vou  do  as  you  are  t{;ld  and  don't 
you  dare  disol)ey  the  white  woman,"  say  I,  and 
I  yank  my  poor  widow  into  tlie  path.  It  is  a 
shame!  Minko  says  that  her  mother,  when  she 
found  her  at  the  river,  begged  to  be  left  to  die. 
But  that  dream  of  luxury  was  shattered  as  you 
see,  and  I  dragged  her  after  me  down  the  path 
to  the  palaver  house,  her  hand  very  cold  in 
mine.  The  men  in  the  street  and  under  the 
eaves  of  the  houses  stopped  talking.  It  is  not 
customary  for  a  widow  to  walk  abroad,  and  I 
would  have  avoided  tliis  i)reach  of  etiquette  if 
I  could  have,  but  had  to  manage  as  cjuickly  and 
as  well  as  possible.  "Where  is  Mebo?"  I  asked 
of  a  man  who  had  stepped  out  from  the  crowd 
to  wait  for  us  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  leaning 
upon  his  spear.  "I  am  he."  "Mbolo,  Mebo," 
said  I.  He  is  the  chief  in  the  town.  "Ah, 
Mbolo,"  said  he.  "We  of  the  hill,"  said  I,  "are 
weary  of  the  evil  news  we  hear  of  your  town 
and  of  this  woman.  We  do  not  hear  yourself 
e\il  spokc-n  of,  but  of  your  town  we  hear  mucli 
evil  news.  And  because  we  are  weary  of  it  I 
am  going  to  take  this  woman  away.  Those  who 
will  talk  her  palaver  must  talk  it  on  the  hill." 

With  this  he  broke  out.  but  I  said:  "I  will 
not  hear  your  voice  or  the  voices  of  the  men  of 
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this  town.  I  am  a  woman  and  I  do  not  cut 
pahucrs.  It  is  a  small  matter  that  nou  should 
comr  to  tin-  liill  to  talk  your  pala\rr.  ami  \-ou 
will  do  wrll  to  kt  us  go  in  peace.  I  take  K  a\  c 
of  you."  And  I  l)ullied  my  poor  widow  into  the 
p<ith  ahead  of  me  and  called  up  my  men,  who 
had  hung  l)ack  I  don't  know  where,  and  we 
were  out  of  the  town  before  they  could  get 
themselves  together.  So  we  made  hack  through 
the  rain  with  our  prize,  and  I  was  much  touched 
hy  the  joy  of  those  women  who  met  us  1)\-  the 
\va\'  and  who  emliracetl  me  and  were  glad,  for 
all  the)'  knew  that  lhe\'  would  ha\  e  to  sutTer 
many  words  and  Mows  that  night  in  hehalf  of 
the  escapi<l  widow.  Don't  \()U  tliink  it  swi-(.t 
of  them  to  he  so  glad  of  what  must  nu-an  persi'- 
cution  for  tliemscKes.-'  ^'ou  see  there  is  here  no 
goN'ernment  othcer;  we  are  the  onl\'  restraining 
infhienci',  and  this  was  a  case  of  extreme  cruelty. 
We  ( .une  hack  in  the  rain  and  the  next  da\'  I 
wa^  ^tilf.  The  widow  I  liaxc  not  seen  since;  she 
is  in  lur  daughtrr's  Iioum-. 

(',:   h,-r  .M. 

I, at  ni.  lit  I  -aw  t  he  ri<iadi<,  to  nu'  gi(  .i!  Jm\-, 
dr»  ut  til  d  ill  lliiir  luwiicinoi  i,tl  tni.dit  d<  \\ . 

N  Mil  -I  <■  1  li.id  1h  (11  (hi  III  Iird  fi'o,  lo!  I  (  .line 
lionir   in   a   tiirilic   rain,   alr.iid   oi    ^nakes  .is    I 
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climbed  the  river  of  tlie  path.  01)am  met  me 
with  a  lantern  —  not  from  love,  as  Hitum  would 
have  done,  hut  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  is  ati 
excellent  workman,  a  great  giggler,  a  fme  white- 
toothed  black  boy.  Ndongo  is  my  steward  —  an 
anxious  lad,  with  a  frown  of  attention  between 
his  eyes,  slow  and  clean.  Madola,  who  is  per- 
haps forty-five  and  a  beach  man,  givx-s  me  his 
best.  He  was  once  steward  on  a  steamer,  and 
when  he  means  to  throw  fragments  away  he 
says,  in  English,  "  It  must  go  for  slop-side  deck." 
We  have  besitles  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water;  and  I  have,  for  hanger-on,  Minteta, 
my  little  honest  prig.  Or  not  honest,  perhaps, 
but  undoubtedly  a  prig. 

Mrs.  Schwab  goes  away  next  week,  when  I 
expect  to  sob.  Mrs.  Good  makes  us  a  visit,  and 
so  for  the  present  I  can  keep  things  going  here. 

October  28. 
I  have  taken  Minteta  on  to  be  my  very  own. 
Don't  know  why,  I  am  sure,  except  that  he  is 
the  glibbest,  most  irresponsible  poor  little  prig- 
gish liar  that  could  be  had  for  nothing.  Day 
before  yesterday  marked  the  adoption  and  I 
spanked  him  for  stealing  potatoes  and  for  ly- 
ing. He  took  his  spanking  very  well.  We  walked 
out  in  the  afternoon,  happy  Minteta  babbling 
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all  the  way.  "Don't  talk,"  says  the  brutal  mis- 
sionary; "I  will  like  to  hoar  your  voice  wlu-n 
I  fori;ft  your  badnesses."  "\'ou  need  n't  worry 
—  he  talked  on.  Father  knows  the  tspe  of 
Minteta  and  that  there  is  nothing;  in  it ;  hut  this 
father  does  not  acknowledj^e,  who  has  been 
and  always  will  he  an  easy  mark  for  those  li^ht 
arrows.  i)lurked  out  of  a  g(K)se's  tail.  Some  one 
"tied"  father  and  me  to  our  amelioration  of 
the  eondition  of  Minteta.  We  have  none  of  the 
glamour  that  should  eo\iT  such  futile  etTorts. 
Mintrta's  lies  form  in  my  head  hefore  they  flow 
out  of  his  mouth.  His  faxorite  phrase  is,  "I 
could  not  (lecei\e  you";  and  indred  he  could 
not:  not  Minteta.  1  le  gamhols.  i)oor  kid,  hefore 
the  little  ark  of  his  pleasures,  so  movingly, 
Michal  would  ha\'e  to  grin. 

Mrs.  Schwah  is  going  after  doing  all  the 
damage  she  could  in  the  way  of  making  me  de- 
pendent upon  her  companionship. 

/<(.'.'<; ni,'i;,  Pcccmhrr  17. 
Mr.    Reis    and    I    ha\"e    heen    showing    Mrs. 

Cood  the  ji.ith  to  the  hea(  h.  We  V^"'  in  \estef- 
(la\-,  an<i  this  morning  ha\c  the  usual  sen>e  of 
ha\  in^;  jieen  l»c,iten. 

M\'  dear-,  1  am  sad  hecause  Mr.  M.utin 
died,    lie  died  at   home,  in  an  altvuk  of  hiai  k 
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water.  I  suppose  that  no  one  in  that  h'ttle 
Scotch  village  knew  how  to  treat  him,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid. 

On  the  road  we  had  such  golden  moonlight. 
The  first  night  out  I  slept  in  a  little  house  built 
for  a  black  trader.  His  counter  was  the  shutter 
of  his  window.  We  let  this  down,  and  all  night 
I  could  see  the  little  clearing  bathed  in  the  magic 
moonlight.  There  was  no  sleep  that  night,  but 
a  series  of  tragi-comic  incidents,  —  punctuated 
by  the  exasperated  appearances  of  Mr.  Reis 
from  the  opening  of  the  hut  opposite  ours.  The 
most  exciting  event  was  the  passing  of  a  black 
soldier,  who  had  come  to  arrest  culprits  who  had 
not  paid  the  yearly  head  tax  of  six  marks,  this 
being  the  ides  of  March  for  such.  A  clamor 
from  a  hut  down  the  street  announced  him  and 
presently  he  came  into  the  range  of  my  window 
—  tall,  draped  in  a  cloth,  his  gun  in  hand,  and 
followed  by  the  depressed  shapes  of  his  cap- 
tives, —  I  don't  know  how  many  melancholy 
figures,  perhaps  fifteen,  —  quite  a  patting  of 
captive  feet  upon  the  highway.  Out  comes  Mr. 
Reis  into  the  moonlight  and  the  soldier  holds 
up  his  gang  to  shake  hands.  Our  own  company 
is  placed  by  this  conference  among  the  redeemed, 
and  off  stalks  the  soldier,  followed  by  the  flitting 
brown  shapes  and  the  patting  brown  feet  —  a 
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kind  of  ironic  parcKly  of  a  hen  witli  her  lirfxxl, 
for  the  iinhapi)}'  dctiirs  of  llu-  law  arr  Matttncl 
in  the  solditr's  rtar. 

After  this  company  chases  an  old  woman, 
her  hack  elcxiiient  with  the  hi^j^est  and  tlie  most 
agitated  grass  l>ol)tail  I  have  ever  seen.  She 
waggled  ofT,  scolding  in  the  most  virile  accents. 
She  was  to  return  scolding,  and  we  were  to  lie 
most  of  tlie  golden  night  listening  to  the  most 
male  tirade  that  ever  woman  achieved.  Some 
one  had  stolen  her  j)eanut  roast.  Surely  the 
magic  of  moonlight  is  i)otent  that  could  trans- 
mute tile  events  of  this  night  into  a  kind  of 
golden  comic  memory.  Mr.  Iveis  rushed  out  from 
timeto  time  to  exi)ostulate,  hut  hegot  so  stung  by 
that  old  \  ipcr  that  there  was  a  little  sound  of  gig- 
gling from  the  palaver  house  wlu-re  our  hoys  lay. 

Mrs.  (iood's  visit  with  us  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  excitement  among  the  iUilu  women, 
who  came  from  far  and  mar  to  see  the  widow 
of  ".\gutu"  to  look  at  her  witli  curious  eyes 
—  yes,  ami  witii  comi)asr,ionati-  eyes  tlie  e\c-s 
of  "  re.il  \\(  (UK  II  "  who  are  m  )t  witJK  )Ut  a  womanly 
appreciation  of  that  long  widowhood. 

I'lhrU'iry  IJ,    Pjl  I. 

I  ha\c  n't  taken  a  pen  in  hand  for  two  weeks 
and  feel  \i>n  stale. 
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School  has  opened.  I  have  twenty-two  little; 
girls;  eleven  live  on  the  hill:  cute  little  kiddies. 
And  two  kittens  I  have  that  rush  at  my  feet 
when  I  rise  in  the  morning,  singing  little  hymns 
of  praise  to  the  feet  of  their  beloved  —  very 
gratifying. 

It  is  evening  and  there  is  a  rosc-colorcd  moon. 
I  have  been  to  sup  with  my  little  girls;  they 
invited  me.  They  were  sitting  very  brave  in 
their  clean  house,  the  food  on  the  table,  when  I 
arrived.  I  brought  all  the  arts  of  a  minister's 
daughter  to  save  the  day.  We  sat  down  to- 
gether, thirteen  of  us.  They  pressed  all  the  food 
upon  me  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
me  eat  it  all,  but  they  were  comically  greedy 
with  each  other. 

What  d'  you  suppose  I  had  for  supper?  Greens 
cooked  with  ng(Mi  seed  —  very  good ;  and  ngon 
seed  cooked  with  greens  —  very  good;  and 
mashed  plantains  and  cassava  cake  and  roast 
peanuts.  Every  one  was  very  happy  and  beamed 
on  your  daughter.  Presently  up  came  the  rosy 
moon  and  shone  in  upon  the  open  kitchen  where 
we  ate,  far  away  from  my  father's  house. 

March  i. 
Your  letter  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  letter, 
and  the  women's  cjuestions  are  perfectly  rea- 
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sonaMi',  rxccpt  when  tlu-y  ask  if  I  am  "making 
g(M)cl."  IWcn  tluit  (iiustion,  addrt-sst'd  to  the 
riglit  (luartcr,  would  In-  jK-rfrctly  rrasonahlr.  As 
for  nu'.  I  am  a  pcrftctly  ^ood  dead  cat.  I  have 
even  perfectly  j^^xxl  excuses  that  would  read  well 
in  a  missionary  biography.   I  spare  them. 

Efulen  Station  is  the  oldest  Bulu  station.  It 
is  now  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  There  are, 
as  a  result  of  the  work,  something  over  two 
hundred  church  memhers,  and  an  imiiuiise 
pari.-li,  witli  adherents  in  innumeral)le  \iliai;cs. 
Twn  thousand  peoi)le  assemble  of  a  Sunda\'. 
The  work  is  exceedini;ly  encoura^ini:.  the  peo- 
ple exceedingly  responsi\e.  A  minimum  force 
for  tliis  station  would  he  a  minister  and  his  wife, 
a  doctor  and  his  wife,  a  scliool-teacher.  and  a 
single  woman.  That  is,  three  nu-n  and  tlirce 
women.  Ihis  >'ear  wi-  haw  had  a  minister,  a 
teacher,  and  myself.  We  hardly  touch  the  work. 
I  ha\-e  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  of  the  girls' 
school,  and  of  the  women's  work.  I  run  the 
house  with  a  cook,  a  washl)oy,  a  steward,  and  a 
cook's  mate.  In  the  morning  I  o\'ersee  the  girls' 
outdoor  work  and  prej),u'e  sewing  fi  ir  the  sew- 
ing c  IaN-(-;,  ,ui<l  iiojd  meeting-  for  th<'  wnnim  i^r 
a  few  da\  s  bi  fnre  and  after  the  lir-t  Simd.i\' 
in  the  month,  when  tlie\'  cimie  in  tmni  oiithiiig 
districts  by   the  hundred-,     lu   tiu-  afternoon    I 
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oversee  the  girls'  work  in  school;  and  on  W'ed- 
ncsdays  I  have  a  meeting  with  the  women  who 
are  leaders  in  their  districts  and  who  report  to 
me  conditions  in  the  towns  to  which  I  cannot 
find  time  to  go  in  these  days,  and  they  report 
meetings  held.  We  pray  together  for  individ- 
uals; I  have  a  list  of  such.  Sometimes  at  night 
I  go  down  the  hill  to  the  towns  with  a  lantern, 
to  do  some  business  that  I  could  not  find  time 
to  do  in  the  day,  and  always  I  visit  the  little 
girls'  dormitories  in  the  evening.  And  once  in  a 
while  I  help  the  poor  school-teacher  struggle 
with  a  case  of  illness,  for  we  have  no  doctor.  It 
is  horrible  to  see  people  die  for  lack  of  a  doctor. 
I  must  stop,  and  I  have  not  given  you  the 
sense  of  a  black  face  at  every  door,  at  every 
window,  and  the  murmur  of  "Mamma!  Mam- 
ma!" that  beats  upon  one  all  day;  and  how 
sometimes  we  must  say  to  the  women  who  have 
come  to  speak  of  their  souls'  salvation,  "Go 
away  now,  come  to-morrow,"  —  because  our 
voice  is  worn  out. 

5'.5.  Alexander  Woermann, 

en  route  for  Africa, 

July  4,  19 1 2. 

I  have  been  talking  a  good  deal  to  a  man 
called  L.,  twenty-three  years  in  Africa,  a  long 
time  in  the  Congo,  and    latterly  in  Kamerun. 
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He  was  on  the  lK)iin(lary  rnnimi<-inn  anfl 
stopped  at  tin-  old  c  Irarin^  ulun  1  was  tir.->t  out. 
I  rcnu-mhcT  him  l)fiidinj;  over  a  map  in  the 
dining-r(M)in  oi  tlie  little  old  house.  IK-  was 
ti'lling  me  what  he  lias  seen  of  sleeping  sickness. 
He  told  me  of  the  first  case  among  white  peo- 
ple, the  hrst  in  his  knowledge  or  the  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Sims,  ■ —  a  missionary's  wife,  Mrs.  W'hiti', 
—  and  of  how  they  thought  slu'  had  fi'\er.  and 
of  how  Dr.  Sims  said  to  him,  "It  looks  like 
sleeping  sickness."  And  he  said,  "Nonsense!" 
Hut  it  was  sleeping  sickness,  lie  told  me  of  a 
great  smallpox  ej)i(ieniic  in  the  grass  country, 
and  of  how  he  made  a  mask  for  himself  to  pro- 
tect his  face  from  the  infected  grass  l»y  the 
path.  He  was  not  recounting  horrors,  though 
this  sounds  like  it.  I  ha\e  jii^t  made  a  nott-  of 
this  among  other  things  that  he  told  nie.  He  is 
the  true  tyjH-  of  old  coaster,  the  he^t  t\pe.  - 
I).illid,  rather  well  pre^erxed,  though  I  remem- 
ber him  to  ha\('  been  younger  se\en  yiars  ago.' 
He  knew  a  Pole  m.m\'  \cars  a;<o,  who  was 
captain  of  a  little  -teanier  i;oin;^  uj)  the  ("<iii:^o; 
the  I'oie'^  name  \\a^  ("ouradl  "  \'e^t<i(la\-  I 
was  twtut \-ninr  \imi-;  in  .\frica.  1  low  cm  a 
man  ^pcnd  tut  nt \-nine  years  in  Africa!"  .\iid 
when  I  a^ked  him  was  he  nieaniii;^  that  he 
'  Mr.  I,,  li.i'-  :iiuf  liiril  i'{  -Ktj'iii,:  ■  i(  kiK'^>. 
25'' 
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would  not  unrlcrtako  another  lifetime  of  the  sort, 
he  was  (juite  indignant.  He  was  just  mean- 
ing how  many  dangers  escaped,  for  he  has 
been  a  man  of  a(l\enture.  He  was  telling  me 
how  he  once  nearly  died,  literally,  of  disgust 
because  he  had  been  eating  monkey,  —  did  not 
know  it;  his  host  had  the  bones  and  skin  brought 
to  the  table  after  the  meal.  Mr.  L.  was  taken 
violently  ill.  Since  then  he  cannot  like  a  man 
who  eats  monkey. 

S.S.  Alexander  IVoermatiti,  July  14. 

It  is  a  sulky  afternoon.  Kamerun  is  hidden 
in  the  mist  to  the  east,  but  we  have  the  dim 
outline  of  I-'ernando  Po  to  the  starboard.  Far 
mountains  rising  at  sea;  whoever  looks  at  them 
unmoved,  how  strange  he  is! 

We  are  reduced  to  Germans  and  missionaries. 
The  ICnglishmen  are  all  gone,  most  of  them  left 
at  Secondi.  There  is  a  great  langour  about  the 
sliip.    We  arrive  at  Mctoria  after  dark. 

We  are  at  X'irtoria.  It  is  a  heavy  night.  Fore 
and  aft  they  have  the  hatches  open  and  the  sick 
air  of  the  hoUl  is  about  the  ship.  Under  green 
lights  that  are  like  stage  moonlight  they  are 
putting  the  cargo  over  tiie  sides.  The  launches 
are  fussing  about  with  their  load  of  silly  barges. 
About  the  ladders  there  is  the  vexed  agitation 
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of  the  white  men's  Httle  boats,  that  clamor  to 
which  I  iU'\er  become  hanlcrntl.  Tlurc  arc 
perhaps  ten  men  from  offshore  to  sptiid  the 
e\'cning. 

G(HKl-night,  my  dears.  We  are  so  marked 
by  light  ancJ  noise  in  the  great  stillness  of  the 
dark  that  I  think  you  must  see  us.  leather 
knows  so  well  where  to  look  for  us,  so  exactly 
very  well. 

Lolodcrf,  SutuLiy.  July  JS. 

Lots  of  people  glad  to  see  mc,  and  I  am  af- 
firmed to  be  stout.  It  is  r\idcnt  tiiat  nn-  mother 
fed  me  well.  And  has  my  sister  borne  a  child, 
and  is  my  father  well?  The  husbands  of  Cdiris- 
tian  women  who  have  been  converted  since 
I  left  came  to  present  themsehc-s.  sure  that  I 
would  be  glad,  'inhere  are  a  number  of  such 
men.  It  was  g(H)d  to  look  into  so  many  friendly 
i-yes.  N'tet  has  lost  a  bal»y  and  her  incs  till 
when  she  Sees  iTie.  Poor  old  Anjiia  is  as  di>-- 
reput.iblc  ,1-.  e\(T  and  Meir^e  a^  fat.  I.iltli-  v,\v\>> 
h.i\e  ;;r(i\\ii  lip  into  wh.it  yoii  iniv^ht  tall  dam- 
:-fN.  |]\  I  I  \  b' >d\'  i--  <lr(--i(|  and  o\  irih'e---id. 
The  i)MU(  [fill  \kata  i-  sad  behind  her  tatt<>«» 
be(  au-t'  lit  r  i\i\  ha-  i;one  to  the  baih 

It  i>  ni,.'.ht  ;  (!ic  u^K.d--  aie  \tr\'  n'ii-\-  !'\  the 
Humniek'  hou^c;  a  niillion  in>e(  th  are  tiddling 
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on  two  strings.  This  afternoon  I  was  in  Esa- 
biinge,  where  they  say,  as  all  this  neighborhood 
does,  that  I  am  now  a  grown  woman  who  came 
to  them  a  child. 

August  12,  1912. 
IMy  dears,  I  am  assigned  to  MacLean  Me- 
morial Station,  alias  Lolodorf,  alias  Bibia.  Miss 
Suderman  is  also  assigned  to  this  station,  and 
the  Hummels  and  the  Emersons  and  the  Pat- 
tersons and  Dr.  Lehman,  Here  is  an  end  of  a 
mission  meeting  which  was  \ery  exacting  to 
attention  and  judgment.  We  were  forty  peo- 
ple. Later  three  men  —  Lutz,  Mertens,  and 
Rode  —  from  the  German  missions  to  the  north 
came  to  visit  us.  Our  German  guests  left  this 
morning.  Last  night  we  were  all  ready  for  bed 
when  a  horse  whinnied  in  Mr.-Hummel's  rose 
garden  and  immediately  there  was  a  clamor 
from  the  German's  boys,  in  a  tongue  we  don't 
know,  —  the  horse  was  for  Mr.  Lutz,  sent 
down  from  Idia,  Great  excitement  in  the  night, 
outcries  and  the  wandering  of  lanterns,  Lohen- 
grin on  the  porch,  stout  as  usual,  rejoicing  over 
his  swan. 

Aut:,u.':t  15. 
I  have  been  given  a  free  hand  to  be  in  the 
towns  as  much  as  I  can,  and  the  people  are  glad 
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to  have  mo  hack.  After  five  yt-ars.  yesterday  I 
was  all  day  in  the  nei^hhorhcMxl  of  the  old  site, 
huntinj;  old  friends  on  the  new  hi.i;hways,  and 
findini^  a  few  towns  still  where  they  use<l  to  he, 
l)ut  half  forgotten  and  o\ergrown.  Old  IWn/ork 
was  sleeping  in  the  house  of  his  favorite  wife. 
His  town,  that  used  to  l)e  a  thoroughfare,  is 
very  (juiet;  the  palaver  house  is  fallen,  and  the 
grass  grows  in  the  street.  They  woke  him  to 
chat  with  me.  and  we  spoke  of  the  new  e\ils 
and  the  ancient  glory.  Old  Mam  Xgon  is  very 
low;  she  was  asleep  in  her  little  hut.  I  sat  down 
hy  her  head.  She  woke  and  called  my  name 
and  hegan  to  soh.  X'unga,  wife  of  Benzuhli, 
who  has  lost  four  l)ai)ies,  has  a  fifth  —  a 
heauty. 

I  had  my  lunch  under  the  roof  of  Bwajela's 
new  house  and  then  lay  down  on  a  carpenter's 
tal)le  undiT  a  little  thatch.  After  a  long  day  I 
came  home  in  a  chair.  I  had  eaten  out  of  many 
kcttli'^hy  that  time,  my  dears.  It  is  swctt  to 
come  h<  line  at  the  end  of  da\'  in  a  good  chair  liy 
th<'  dim  lii.du\a\-.  The  ajap  is  hi  aring  fruit 
iiou' ;  tli<r<-  i-  a  hi-auf\-  on  the  Iiigh\\a\'.  and  tht- 
carricr-i  -it  (lown  h\-  tin-  road  to  cat  the  tallm 
fruit. 

I  am  ho  (ontrntfil  to  hr  at  work  after  tlu-  long 
d.lay. 

2'>o 
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Bibia,  September  3. 

Yesterday  I  went  from  house  to  house  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  there  were  women  who  re- 
membered me,  said  they,  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  At  noon  I  spread  my  mat  on  the  pole  bed 
across  from  Meyee's  bed  where  she  lies  in  her 
little  brown  hut  —  some  sort  of  nervous  dis- 
order —  imagine  it.  We  talked  together  through 
the  noon  hour;  she  was  telling  me  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  wire  telling  her  husband,  W'oneli, 
that  he  must  make  magic  for  her  or  she  will  die. 
"Let  her  die  first,"  says  Woneli;  "what  is  death 
to  a  Christian?"  Mey6e  quite  bursts  with 
pride  at  Woneli's  vicarious  fortitude. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  go  to  Abwang,  whose  child 
had  died;  Abwang  is  a  church  member.  A 
woman  who  sat  by  the  door  of  the  hut  said  she 
would  show  me  the  path;  I  thought  this  just  a 
common  courtesy;  I  did  n't  know  that  we  were 
to  chin  our  way  up  the  banks  of  the  Bekui  and 
hang  on  to  sapling  trees  for  an  hour  each  way. 
She  certainly  was  good  to  me.  Once  she  turned 
around  to  fmd  me  hung  up;  back  she  clam- 
bered, and  she  said,  very  sweetly  I  thought, 
"\'()U  are  not  alone  in  trouble." 

Coming  to  tlu'  ri\  t-r  bank  we  called,  and  a 
man  came  o\  w  foi"  u>  in  a  i\ui()e.  Onr  at  a  time 
we  crossed,  kneeling  in  the  prow.    I'p  the  bank 
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again  and  throut^h  a  little  strt'tch  nf  forest  to  a 
hamlet  on  the  hillside,  very  (juiet  in  the  sunny 
afternoon.  Ahwang  lay  on  her  pole  l)ed  with 
her  newest  hal)y  hy  her  side;  three  children  she 
has  left.  I  found  that  we  were  si.x  women  in  the 
hut,  all  Cliristians;  I  was  much  struck  with 
such  a  ^Mthcrint;  in  that  little  brown  shelter. 
I  asked  did  Hekalli  —  the  father  of  the  child 
who  died  —  did  he  make  the  usual  accusations 
against  the  mother?  And  the  women  said.  No, 
he  just  sat  in  his  house  and  felt  grief  as  they 
did.  Hy  and  l>y  I  saw  him  in  his  palaver  house, 
when-  he  just  sat  and  filt  grief. 

When  I  got  hack  to  Lemizhwon,  old  Anzia 
IMl)ila  ga\"e  mi-  three  cassaxa  cakes,  a  consid- 
erable present  in  these  days  of  famine,  and  the 
Women  ^aid,  I  — ■ 

Srf'titii^'fr  f)  (ir  7  or  S. 

Too  b.id,  1  ha\'e  fidii^iit ten  uh.it  tins'  said. 
I'lit  here  is  what  I  saw  to-iUKlit.  I  .im  in  /(  lu- 
b(»t,  halfway  to  l.am.  st.uing  with  decent  folk, 
/(•  Mpio-a  thick-hiaded  but  good.  .And  this 
i>  u  hat    1  --aw :  — 

I  \v(iU  with  my  lantern  inti)  /a  \  Httle  hut; 
I  -at  (1m\s  II  b\-  tlie  tire,  and  there  wa--  the  tamil\', 
too.  Ml  ndoiii  u.i^  heatiiii;  •-oiiic  uatt-r  in  a  big 
black  kettle.    'I  he  vouir^'  >t   Mpio:i;a,  still  uith- 
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out  teeth,  was  howling  in  the  arms  of  little 
brother.  Presently  to  the  light  of  my  lantern 
Mendom  brings  her  three-year-old;  she  empties 
her  hot  water  into  a  wooden  bowl ;  with  a  sponge 
of  crushed  leaves  she  washes  first  one  little  foot 
and  then  the  other.  Kid  howls.  His  feet  are 
sore,  poor  little  dufTer,  —  he  holds  out  his  hand 
for  his  father  to  hold.  Mother  is  relentless  until 
both  feet  are  soaked;  then  she  opens  a  little  leaf 
packet:  there  is  salve  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
redwood  tree;  she  adds  a  little  palm  oil  to  this, 
and  very  carefully  she  anoints  the  little  feet. 
The  sobs  subside,  and  the  child  walks  ofT  on  his 
heels.  Now  the  mother  pours  more  water  into 
the  bowl,  takes  the  fretful  baby  out  of  the  hands 
of  little  brother,  stands  the  weeny  thing  in  her 
belt  of  beads  on  the  clay  floor,  and  swabs  her 
down  with  water.  There  is  the  familiar  initial 
gasp.  With  her  maternal  hands  she  cleanses 
that  little  person  all  glittering  with  wet,  and 
she  says,  looking  at  me  and  smiling,  "God  has 
sent  me  much  trouble."  And  the  father  says, 
apropos  of  nothing,  '*A11  these  have  been  bap- 
tized." I  sit  on  my  stool  by  the  fire  and  feci 
steeped  in  the  most  human  domesticity.  E\  ery- 
where  in  the  world  at  this  hour  little  cliiUhen 
are  whimpering  over  their  evening  ablutions. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  any  child  of  a  good 
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mother  oscapes.  —    So  miirli   for  the  ilhisions 
of  Hltlc  bo>  s  who  would  Hkc  to  Ik-  luatlun. 

Efulcn.  r.cnr.brr  ir,. 

Ht-re,  my  dears,  is  I-^fulen,  hut  not  just  as  I 
Irft  it,  for  wluTe  wc  were  tlirt-e  tlure  arr  now 
sevi-n  missionaries  —  lots  of  nice  y(»ung  jHopk'. 
But  hrrc  are  the  hills,  in  their  mo^t  lo\(ly  mo- 
ment of  color;  for  it  is  the  sprinj;,  and  the  ro>e 
and  anilier  and  pale  ^run  of  the  new  leaf  is 
ever\where  under  the  morning  haze.  LoncK', 
lovely  \alleys;  lo\tly,  lo\(  ly  mountains;  like 
the  mountains  and  the  \alltys  in  the  hack- 
grounds  of  primili\e  Italian  !)ictures.  So  much 
l)eaut\'  frees  tin-  si)irit,  and  I  would  lik«'  to  do 
nothin:.,'  for  (piite  a  while  hut  han;;  o\  er  the 
juink  of  the  clearing;. 

I  It  ft  'rhur>day  mornin;^,  was  on  the  road 
all  da\',  turned  oiT  the  highway  at  ahout  four, 
and  w.i^  in  the  iUilu  town  of  iyen^e  hefore 
dark.  Had  a  littK-  nieetini,'  and  then  to  hed. 
( )rf  after  j)ra\-er>  at  daylii;ht  for  a  lonv:,  lony; 
da\  in  the  for*  -t  and  oxer  the  most  incredihle, 
lit  .11 1  ho  .ikiii.:.  hf.intitiil  hilN.  i'.ith--  hrow  ti 
with  Ii  .i\  I  -.  pi  oiiii  ~in^  .ilu  .i\  -  to  i!o  ht  1 1 1  r  ,iiid 
till  II  o  .uiii..:  lil.i-  .1  nil  Mil  ln.i-i-.  It  i--  ii'M  iiiiu  Ii 
ot  ,1  p.iili  I'll  .1  <!mi!.  ,iiid  I  w.tlktd  .ilii  ,id  lit 
littlf    l'..ima   and    hi;,;   Sr    Mi  ii:m-,    who   fill    oiit- 
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raged,  I  should  suppose,  by  the  treacheries  of 
nature.  We  made  tlie  town  of  Ai)iete,  ril)uilt 
since  my  day,  l)y  four  o'clock.  A  I)ig  clean 
town.  I  askinl  for  the  headman;  was  told  he 
was  at  the  l)each.  \ik6\  I  did  not  know  then 
that  he  had  i^om-  to  the  luach  a  few  days  before 
tied  up  to  a  pole  in  a  blanket  and  carried  by 
soldiers.  Dr.  Weber  investigated  a  case  of  tor- 
ture in  this  town,  and  found  that  the  headman 
had  tied  one  of  his  women  to  a  pole,  had  beaten 
her,  and  had  burned  her  with  a  torch.  The 
doctor  sent  pictures  of  this  woman  to  the  ex- 
ecutive at  the  beach,  and  the  headman  was 
arrested.  Said  he  would  n't  go,  and  so  was  car- 
ried. All  this  a  day  or  two  before  my  caravan 
put  up  for  the  night  in  the  town  of  Abiete,  where 
we  were  entertained  with  extreme  and  careful 
courtesy.  Only  this  seemed  to  me  queer  —  that 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  see  me  alone,  and 
when  a  group  would  come  into  my  hut  a  man 
stood  on  guard.  I  knew  there  must  be  some  pala- 
ver on;  when  I  came  here  I  found  out  just  what. 
I  got  in  to  Efulcn  the  next  day  at  three,  a 
good  journey,  not  a  pain  in  my  good  little  body 
nor  a  reproach  for  ill  treatment.  I  must  tell 
you  —  the  day  before  I  left  for  Efulcn  I  at- 
tended an  adjourned  meeting  of  Presln-tery, 
and  heard  six  young  fellows  examined  witli  a 
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view  to  coming  under  the  care  of  Presbytery 
—  young  bucks  that  want  to  be  ministers, 
my  dears,  and  I  knew  them  wlun  they  were  in 
knickerl)()ckers  (note — ^  figure  of  speech).  Zc 
Tenil)e,  a  dashing,  handsome  young  man,  full 
of  innocent  swagger  and  a  very  real  eKKjuence. 
He  has  been  a  Christian  for  perhaps  five  years, 
has  never  since  his  conversion  had  a  serious 
pala\er,  wears  his  beautiful  youth  and  his 
Christian  successes  with  a  kind  of  spirited  antl 
happy  humility,  is  as  defmite  as  Teter  in  his 
expectation  of  an  unblemished  devotion  to  liis 
Master.  Next  him,  fumbling  at  his  cap  and 
answering  in  a  low  \-oice,  my  Bitum  —  no 
dimples.  \'es,  he  once  had  a  palaver;  yes,  he 
thinks  in  his  heart  that  some  may  have  been 
converted  by  his  preaching,  perhaps  s<i,  yes, 
perhaps  so;  and  biliind  him  sit  his  two  brothers, 
who  were,  indi-ed,  converted  by  his  preaching 
- — •  Mtlom,  a  strong  evangilist  and  a  man;  and 
ICtundr,  as  old,  perhaps,  as  Hitum,  but  child- 
like; beloved  by  his  elders;  just  in  from  siT\ice 
to  the  ^'<lUIld(■  tribes;  making  naive  gestures 
upon  thi-  --olemn  occasion,  stri'tching  his  arms 
and  sprawling  as  men  do  in  the  jial.u'er  houses, 
ami  uithout  .my  ^ense  of  tlie  direction  of  (lUes- 
tion-,  ^o  th.it  if  lie  Were  ni)t  handled  b\'  a--  w  i^e 
a  m.ui  a>  Mr.  1  ),i.;rr,  oiir  I  '.t  unde  would  lo^e  out. 
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Between  these  two  brothers,  Melande,  whom 
you  may  remenil)cr,  who  has  been  for  years  a 
faithful  and  bhinieless  evangeHst;  who  —  im- 
agine it  in  this  country  —  went  virtuous  to  a 
marriage  with  a  \irtu()us  girl.  There  is  no  emo- 
tional quaUty  in  liis  response,  but  a  very  con- 
vincing and  steadfast  devotion.  Then  there  are 
Bikwe  and  Nna,  another  brother  of  Bitum,  and 
Mengun  —  these  last  are  not  present. 

Lolodorf,  January  6,  1913. 
I  left  Efulen  on  Friday;  we  slept  the  first 
night  at  Nyabizimbi,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  try  a  bush  path  to  Lolodorf.  The  soldiers 
had  been  in  Nyabizimbi  all  day;  the  husks  of 
the  corn  they  had  eaten  littered  the  deserted 
villages.  They  had  been  sent  in  on  a  punitive 
expedition,  as  the  Nyabizimbi  people  were 
ordered  out  of  their  present  neighborhood  onto 
the  road  from  Bipindi  to  Nkonemekok,  and  had 
not  stirred  themselves.  They  live  along  an  old 
road  that  follows  a  river;  the  forest  is  full  of 
beasties  here;  we  saw  the  tracks  of  wild  cows, 
and  monkeys  dropping  in  the  most  careless 
fashion  through  the  open  spaces  between  the 
great  trees  across  the  river,  Nice  walking  in 
the  golden  afternoon.  \'ery  quiet  in  the  vil- 
lages, where  the  houses  were  all  empty  and  all 
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oprn,  like  the  houses  in  stricken  towns  iver^'- 
whcrc-  and  in  any  ai^'c.  We  came  to  one  \\  lure  an 
old  man  and  an  old  wnman  sat  under  the  ea\cs 
of  a  hut.  too  t(  cMe  to  (•-•(•aj)e,  in  a  i>anic  at  tlie 
si;<ht  of  u--.  witKss;  and  when  we  a.-ktii  the 
naiUf  of  the  \  illai^e  tlu'  old  man  dcelar<il  that 
he  did  not  know.  "I  don't  know.  1  am  ju-t  .ui 
old  man.  I  haxc  l.iin  on  m\-  bed  tin  dr\'  sea- 
sons." "Ah,  lirother."  says  Se  Meni;t'  in  his 
laz\',  lau^hint;  xoice,  "ten  drv'  seasons  you  ha\  e 
lain  on  your  ht-d  in  this  \illaKe,  and  you  do  not 
yet  know  the  name!" 

We  sat  down  for  a  few  mimites  in  this  com- 
pany, out  of  humanits'.  At  f"i\c  o'(  1<'(  k  we  came 
into  the  Ia>t  \  illai^e  of  Nyal  li/imbi.  TluTe  was 
a  lame  man  and  a  woman  sick  of  y.iw-;.  We 
said  that  we  would  sleep  there.  \\\  sunset  the 
lame  man  was  heatini;  the  drum  to  call  in  the 
fu^itixts.  They  came  slippini;  back  from  tlu- 
fort-t,  and  li\'  d.irk  we  had  (juite  a  nu'ctin^. 
lArr\l>od\"  xcry  piou^  after  the  misfortune'- of 
the  day.  rheyi»ut  me  in  .i  rather  nice  hou^e;  I 
noti((d  t  \M  I  Ii'iK-;,  inrhap--  two  inches  acni^-;, 
in  the  (  l,i\-  of  tile  lloor,  and  \sa^  told  that  lii^ 
spiders  H\e(l  in  tlioM-  h(>I<-.  M\'  m.in  tilled 
th(  ni  in  and  t. imped  on  tlnin.  Much  to  in\- 
own  ^urpri-e  the  t  li<  ar^^ht  of  those  •-pidets  spoilt  il 
m\'  pt  a(  e. 
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More  nice  road  in  the  morninp:  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  we  turned  off  from  Minkcn  into 
tlu>  forest  witli  an  idea  of  coniini;  out  at  Xkutu. 
As  a  inattiT  of  fact,  we  came  out  six  hours  east 
of  there  at  li\i'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  liad  \H'vn  warni'd  by  the  i)eoj)le  at  Minken, 
where  we  had  a  meetinii:,  that  the  path  was 
bad,  and  it  was  had.  The  chair-men  will  never 
forget  the  miseries  of  that  day,  carrying  the 
length  and  the  weight  of  the  chair  through  the 
broken  ways  of  the  forest.  I  should  have  had  a 
man  with  a  cutlass  to  go  before  us.  It  was  a 
hard  day,  and  I  was  most  grateful  for  my  good 
feet.  Mrs.  Weber  had  gi\en  me  a  good  lunch; 
there  was  fruit-cake  intilt,  and  every  now  and 
again  I  sat  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  forest 
to  eat  some  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  that 
fruit-cake  —  the  best  e\er,  I  think.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  came  out  by  a  ri\er,  the  open 
sky  the  surprise  it  always  is  after  a  journey  in 
the  forest,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  we  walked 
through  abandoned  clearings.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar beauty,  noble  and  serene,  about  these 
abandoned  clearings.  The  walls  of  the  forest 
rise  about  the  open  grassy  spaces  that  are  like 
lakes,  broken  here  and  there  by  islands  of  palm 
trees  or  little  ruined  huts  overgrown  with  \ines. 
I  have  often  felt  the  large  peace  of  these  empty 
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clearings  and  never  more  than  on  Saturday  in 
the  mild  afternoon  sinking  to  evening. 

We  thought,  when  we  came  at  hist  upon  a 
vilLige,  —  \vc  came  in  l)y  tlie  l)ack  yard,  that 
we  were  at  Xkutu,  l)Ut  we  were  far  from  tliere. 
We  had  kft  our  lantern  in  the  forest;  I  tlid  not 
try  to  fmd  (Hit  who  was  to  blame;  we  had  shifteil 
loads  after  a  rest.  Kungulu  is  two  miles  from 
Nko  Ekuk,  where  we  came  out;  Ze  Zohnema  is 
there  as  evangelist.  We  should  have  liked  to 
go  (jn  to  that  town,  hut  were  Uk)  tired,  I  had 
my  supper  in  bed;  was  about  to  eat  it  in  the 
dark  when  Ze  appeari'tl  with  a  lantern  —  so  the 
Lord  pnA'ided  light.  Sunday  we  wi-nt  to  church 
at  Kungulu;  had  two  meetings.  Had  a  meeting 
at  Xko  iCkuk  in  the  e\ening,  sitting  on  a  call 
drum;  the  lantern  —  the  mir.iculous  lantern 
prosided  by  ravens- — on  the  ground,  and  the 
miraculous  stars  as  bright  as  miracles  abo\e. 
Many  carriers  at  the  nucting.  ICarly  in  the 
morning —  KkCl  My  dears,  I  woke,  my  watch 
said  four  -  the  best  time  to  w.ike  on  the  road. 
I  got  up  and  called  the  men;  I'ania  came  stum- 
bling with  slrtp  tlirough  the  dim  mooniigiit ;  I 
looked  again  at  my  watcli  half-past  tuthe. 
Work  it  out  for  Noursehcs.  .\II  hands  bai  k  to 
bed.  We  were  otT  at  luaiK"  ti\c.  J-Ound  aw- 
fully friendly  people  at  Mclan.    Here  we  turned 
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off  for  a  few  hours  in  the  forest;  not  such  bad 
going,  and  I  had  sense  enough  to  keep  away 
from  my  men  and  their  struggles  with  the  chair. 
Indeed,  I  was  most  happy  from  ten  to  three, 
walking  in  the  gray  and  green  of  the  forest, 
sometimes  in  little  clear  streams.  Not  bad 
walking  at  all.  Several  services  of  fruit-cake. 
Se  Menge  carried  me  on  his  shoulders  when  we 
came  to  mud.  It  rained,  and  silver  struck  the 
million  leaves.  At  three  we  came  out  upon  the 
highway;  I  did  not  guess  it  till  I  had  passed 
the  lemon  grass  that  borders  it,  but  there  it 
ran,  broad  and  clean,  east  and  west.  We  were 
a  tough-looking  crowd.  Slept  at  Mebande  and 
w^re  back  here  at  noon. 

Januury. 
I  am  staying  a  few  days  in  a  village  called 
Muga,  by  a  river  among  the  purple  hills.  Every- 
where in  the  forest  now  the  new  leaves  are  burn- 
ing bright,  like  our  own  forests  in  the  autumn; 
under  the  haze  of  the  dry  season  our  violent 
spring  lights  a  thousand  torches.  I  am  living 
rather  grandly  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  is 
ambitious.  There  are  three  rooms  in  his  house; 
the  roof  is  high,  ducks  and  chickens  are  under- 
foot, but  I  ha\e  the  goats  rather  well  in  hand  — • 
"they  ver>'  much  fear  the  white  woman."    I 
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am  the  ^uiest  of  tlic  town,  Tlu-st'  piopk'  arc  old 
lrii-ii(is  of  iiiiiic;  tlu-y  arc  from  Ip(»>f;  and  I  faro 
suinptiiou>l\'  i\try  da\-  out  of  lluir  kitll<s.  I 
am  to  liaxf  a  tish  for  dinutr.  a  hrown  v^irl  is 
1)U>\'  on  tlu-  llnnr  of  the  hut  wiili  a  l»i;^  >il\ir 
ti-li  to  l)f  hakrd  in  v^rcrn  Icaxis.  She  laiii;lis  at 
my  two  Hide  i^rcm  p(j)pcrs  two  p(  ppcrs  arc 
just  n(»thinv;  at  all.  I  am  to  ha\c,  hc.^idis,  a 
plantain  haki-d  in  the  a^hts. 

At  sunuj)  we  ^o  by  liilK-  ^aassy  {)aths  to  a 
\illai;e  near  i)y,  where  we  ha\e  prayers.  The 
Chri-tians  of  this  nei^hl)orli(»od  and  of  ewry 
ntiKld)orhoo(l  ha\"e  morning  pra\(rs  before 
tlu-y  i.;()  alioiit  tiuir  business.  "At  the  time  of 
the  optnin;^  of  doors"  tluA'  str.iL;i:lr  through 
tin-  wtt  L;ra-->  to  some  central  \  ill.i:;*-.  luiL;v;ini; 
thcm-iK  c^  a;^ain^t  the  morning  chill.  I  bri^in 
m\'  da\'  with  tlnni.  1>\-  Sf\fn  the  \  ilLc^c--  aic 
(It  -.crtrd;  tht'  jx-opic  arc  <ilt  in  the  i^.irdin^.  or 
fi-hin'^.  or  ftllin'v,'  frees  in  (lie  new  cK'.irini;^.  or 
hunting,'  nut^  in  the  fore-t .  These  nioininus  I 
ha\c  been  writin;^'.  i  learin;^'  oil  Iohl:  — t.indini; 
d(lit-.  At  n- H  III  two  (liri-tian  wonun  will  be 
here  "to  I'l.'A  iiic  the  p.ith"  amoni;  other  \  il- 
l.iL;e-^.  W'l  -li.ill  \i-it  in  the  br(>wii  huts  wlxte 
the  lii/  bill  k  kefilt-,  will  be  st  (  auiiiir,  o\  (  I'  !ii(  s 

l.lid  Up'Fii  the  !!i"ir.  Mo-t  p(i'ple  aie  at  |i  !  llle 
afl(r     three     o'(!<Kk.       At     stm.-et     we     shall     be 
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coming  hack  to  these  uplands  above  the  river; 
the  white  woman's  portion  will  be  brought  her 
in  a  green  leaf  spread  upon  a  wooden  basin,  and 
our  day  is  done.  It  is  rather  forlorn  in  a  native 
village  between  six  and  seven  of  an  evening;  at 
least,  I  always  find  it  so;  then  I  wish  I  were 
anywhere  else.  The  smoke  of  the  many  fires 
wavers  above  the  leaf  thatch;  women  sit  at  lei- 
sure by  the  open  doors;  the  evening  comes  down 
out  of  the  sky  above  the  clearing  very  firmly 
and  very  gently;  no  long  twilights  or  other 
linicking  nonsense;  the  stars  keep  their  dates. 
Everything  looks  all  right,  but  —  I  don't  know 
—  it  is  forlorn.  Happily  no  one  else  suspects  this; 
all  the  others  think  that  they  are  at  home. 

Bihia,  February  23. 
Now  I  will  be  telling  you  how  Miss  Suder- 
mann  and  I  went  to  see  the  dwarfs  on  Wash- 
ington's l)irthday,  she  very  pretty  and  I  "not 
so  much  like  a  white  person,"  as  a  woman  told 
me  the  other  day.  W'e  got  off  no  earlier  than 
nine  o'clock,  which  we  regretted  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  for  we  tiid  not  get  home  until  six.  For 
three  liours  we  walked  west  on  the  ^'em\ani 
path,  -  a  good  forest  path,  well  settled.  At 
noon  \\('  turiu'd  ott  toward  tlie  Maluniba  hill^, 
through  old  gardens  and  up  a  steep  ridge  by  a 
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little  trail.  Wo  had  our  lunch  on  thr  way,  he- 
cause  what  is  tlu'  use  of  K"i"K  ^<*  ^*^'^'  ^^^^'  <lNvarfs 
and  doing  vaudr\illc'  stunts  like  eatin^^?  I 
mean,  we  ate  before  wt-  got  to  the  town,  because 
if  we  had  eaten  in  that  community  we  would 
ha\-e  abs<^)rl)ed  all  the  interest  that  we  meant  to 
arouse  by  the  Word  of  God.  I  imagine  we  al>- 
sorlx'd  a  lot  of  it,  anyway. 

On  the  top  of  our  little  ridge  we  came  into 
a  large  air  and  a  hne  view  of  the  precipitous 
Malumba  hills.  We  were  among  them.  Here 
was  a  little  clearing  — -  two  shelters  without  a 
front  wall,  pole  beds  beside  a  fire  smoking  under 
the  thatch.  Some  one  who  had  been  weaving  a 
sling  —  one  of  those  slings  that  wonu-n  put 
about  their  foreht'ads  and  so  carry  their  baskets 
—  had  thrown  the  work  aside.  The  rough  shells 
of  ngale  nuts  were  on  the  ground.  Nothing 
doing  in  that  little  clearing,  notliing  but  ^-un- 
liy^ht  and  the  thread  of  smoke  from  the  embers. 
We  went  on  a  few  hundred  \ards  to  a  <  le.iring  - 
two  bark  li<iu-("^  and  two  >h»lters.  In  one  of  the 
houses,  on  a  lud,  a  (hvarf,  wh<t  locked  u])  and 
did  not  aii'-ucr.  and  then  did  answer.  A  dwarf 
woman  laN'  '>n  a  bed  in  a  dark  (drner,  ill  uiili 
m(a^li-.  A  (|wartfr  of  an  hour  farther  on  we 
c.imi-  into  t!ic  tiiwn  ot  Mai)\uiidi,  uh<i>f  on 
M.uiii)Uer  we  UM(i  ti>  kiiow  in  tlif  ol<!  <lays. 
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This  is  a  very  orderly  little  town  surroundcfl 
by  a  plantain  .c^arden.  Dwarfs  do  not  as  a  rule 
build  towns  or  plant  gardens,  but  here  was  the 
bark  house  of  the  superior  tribes,  thatched  with 
leaves,  and  smaller  than  usual.  There  was  in 
every  house  a  hunting-net  —  one  of  those  long, 
long  nets,  made  of  a  hemp  cord,  with  which  the 
hunters  fence  in  a  section  of  the  forest.  In  the 
palaver  house,  low,  open  on  every  side,  a  num- 
ber of  dwarfs  sat,  hairy-legged,  with  the  face 
that  is  more  like  the  gorilla's  face  than  the  faces 
of  other  men  are.  These  were  men,  some  of  them 
with  babies  on  their  knees.  Old  Mapv^undi,  the 
headman,  is  not  small.  Few  of  these  dwarfs 
were  noticeably  small  or  timid  or  dull.  They 
were  very  friendly.  Presently  the  women  came 
in  from  the  gardens,  some  of  them  very  little 
persons.  They  came  into  the  village  single  file, 
wagging  their  little  bustles;  dived  into  their 
huts  and  emerged  in  dresses.  Yes,  my  dears, 
dresses.  And  cloths.  The  women  have,  so  much 
less  than  the  men,  that  curious  look  of  melan- 
choly that  comes  like  a  shadow  over  the  shal- 
low brightness  of  a  dwarf's  face.  There  were 
something  like  thirty  in  and  out  of  the  palaver 
house  by  the  time  we  got  down  to  business. 
Even  the  women  understand  Bulu,  though 
their  affiliations  are  all  with  the  Ngumba.    We 
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talked  toi^ctluT  for  i)iThaps  an  hour.  This  sct- 
tKiiunt  is  within  ihrri-  hours  of  Mii,;;a.  wlirre 
wc  have-  a  ("liri>tian  community,  and  thtsf 
dwarfs  know  the  Mu;<a  propk-.  I  was  tthini; 
tlirm  how  a  jxr^on  of  God  sa\s:  "I  was  ^kid 
wlu-n  tlu\-  -ai<i  unto  me.  Let  us  t;o  into  the  liou>c 
of  tlu-  Lord."  }\i<{  a>  a  woman  is  i;I.id  wlun  lur 
luishand  >a\s:  "Let's  ^o  to  sei'  Nour  father." 
And  does  >he  i;o  with  >hame  or  with  fear  to  lur 
father's  hoUM-?  And  what  father,  when  he  has 
sent  for  his  ^irls,  hut  looks  for  the  last  and  the 
lea>t  one  to  come,  before  his  htvirt  >its  down? 
And  what  i;irl  is  so  heartless  as  to  hate  to  ri>e 
and  ii<>  to  her  f.itlur's  house.-'  So  we  talked  loiii;. 
and  learnrd  our  \er^e  with  i;i;ci^les  and  with 
sudden  lapses  into  .ui  a-^peet  of  |)rofound  and 
anxious  nu  lanchoK'.  At  tlu  t  nd  of  our  tinu-  we 
were  mu(  ii  .ippro\cd.  W C  wmt  awa\'  into  the 
fore-t  with  trit-nds  to  >how  us  the  i)ath,  and 
when    thof    fell    au.l\-    onr    li\'    one    the    j)e.l(«'   of 

the  fori  -t  w.is  all  al^^ut  u->.  In  our  (lt>erted 
I  Ir.uin;^  Wf  fouml  a  little  dwarf  woman  jiut- 
tini;  lit  r  hit  ki  ttlc  on  the  tiif.  tilled  wiili  pl.ui- 
t.iiii-.  She  u,i-  t  .i^Mi-  wiili  a  --luilin:^  and  ner\(»us 
all.iliihiy.      I  hr    Im-li.vnd    w.i-   out    lumtiM,,;    to 

ple,l-e     111  111        I.  'Id      me      that       111-      \^,l->      .1      pel   •-.  Ill 

ot  (  ,1 .1 ! .  I  .1  1.1  I  Mn  I  il  ht  1.  Ill  \\  w  In  .  |i  11-.  i^, 
and      he    piiinti(i    with    lur    lin;;ei     ((.    the    ^k\'. 
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looking  at  me  witli  that  sudden  and  haunting 
melancholy. 

When  we  got  down  the  hill  into  the  Yemvam 
towns  every  oni-  asked  us,  "Did  you  see  them?" 
and  laughed  as  real  people  always  do  when  they 
speak  of  dwarfs.  "And  what  did  they  give 
you?  "  Because  no  one  goes  to  the  dwarfs  except 
to  beg  —  for  nuts  or  honey  or  a  piece  of  meat. 
I  heard  a  \'emvam  woman  ask  my  little  Bulu 
boy,  "And  did  Xgiamba  really  do  no  more  than 
say,  'Go  in  peace'?"  ■ —  Xgiamba  being  the  wife 
of  a  dwarf  -  a  person  to  be  begged  of  —  to  be 
bullied,  if  necessary,  into  the  making  of  those 
little  presents  which  are  the  links  between  a 
dwarf  and  the  august  members  of  other  tribes. 

McLean  Memorial  Station,  March  2. 
To-day  is  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and 
therefore  collection  Sunday.  We  had  a  congre- 
gation of  something  like  nine  hundred  fairly 
orderly  Xgumba  and  Bulu  people,  who  achieved 
the  feat  of  rising  to  sing  a  Inmn  and  of  reseat- 
ing tliemsehes  when  the  h\'nin  was  sung,  in 
cjuite  a  seemly  fashion.  We  used,  when  we  rose 
to  sing,  to  stampede  in  a  sort  of  stationary 
fashion;  that  is,  we  did  not  desert,  but  we  ex- 
ercised within  limits  —  great  yawnings  and 
stretchings  and  scufilings  of  feet.   So  for  a  long 
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time  we  were  suppressed;  we  sat  through  our 
hymns.  Of  late  we  rise  from  time  to  time,  and 
witli  j^rowing  distinction.  To-day  o\er  sixty  men 
confessors  presented  themselves  to  Mr.  I-Imer- 
son,  or  were  j:)resented  by  the  Christians  of  their 
neiKh!)orho(Kls.  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  last 
month  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  station 
church  takes  care  of  about  a  third  of  our  parish. 
Mr.  Hmerson  has  a  native  church  thirty  miles 
from  here  to  the  east,  and  another  nearly  as  far 
to  the  west.  And  there  are  leaders  at  intervals 
of  from  three  to  i'wc  miles  all  along  this  great 
highway.  Mr.  ICmers<jn  is  a  very  efficient  orgiin- 
izer,  with  a  great  knack  for  dewloping  native 
talent.  Wm  will  realize  that  we  need  just  this 
gift  in  a  work  that  has  grown  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  white  man. 

Benito,  Sp<:nish  Guinea,  March  iH. 

I  came  here  to  be  a  month  with  Mrs.  Wright, 
and  to-night  I  sleep  in  a  plank  house,  who  am 
a  j)(T<<in  of  the  bush,  bred  Uj)  bitween  four 
walls  of  bark. 

Thi--  (  lrarin',4  is  by  the  sea,  or  by  the  Benito 
Ki\ei-,  or  b\'  the  (onlhieni  <•  of  these.  To-nii;ht, 
wlun  I  I'M.k  'Hit  in  the  nio<»iiliuht ,  I  ltM)k  >ouih- 
wot  on  •j^r.ix  u.iti  r;  to  the  left  tile  I'ellito  I\i\er 
comes  in;  to  tlie  right   the  l^each  runs  a  little 
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way  west  and  then  north;  our  Httle  settlement 
faces  the  Kcjuator  —  a  hundred  niiks  away, 

I  left  l^atanu:a  last  Monday  mornings  and 
made  the  one  hundred  and  seven  miles  in  six 
days.  The  path  runs  south  all  the  way  by  the 
beach.  The  tides  are  tremendous  in  these  ides 
of  March.  I  would  have  walked  at  night,  but 
I  could  not  reconcile  the  moon  and  the  tides, 
so  we  walked  under  the  sun,  that  old  enemy. 
Three  men  of  my  little  caravan  of  four  were 
from  the  forest;  they  were  filled  with  wonder 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  at  the  punctual  habit 
of  the  sea.  The  fourth  man  was  a  Benok  of  the 
beach  tril)e;  he  carried  my  pantry  and  was  our 
guide.  He  was  too  proud  to  speak  our  forest 
tongue.  How  was  he  —  a  Benok  of  the  beach 
—  to  know  the  silly  Bulu  speech  of  the  forest 
people?  Only  when  the  white  woman  spoke 
were  the  ears  of  our  guide  unstoi:)ped.  My  Bulu, 
you  would  have  said,  was  of  a  peculiar  virtue. 
A  Bulu  boy  carried  my  cot  and  tin  box.  My 
own  two  carriers  I  had  on  my  chdir  —  Bama 
in  the  shafts  to  the  rear.  Se  Menge  in  the  sliafts 
forward.  The  one  wheel  of  tlie  cliair  made  a 
clean  mark  on  the  sand  when  I  jogged  along  at 
ease  beside  a  low  tide,  but,  oh,  my  dears,  how  it 
ploughed  a  weary  way  through  the  hearts  of 
Bama  and  Se  Menge  when  the  sand  was  heavy 
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or  the  i'ulv  IukIi!    TIutc  was  then  no  question 
(•f  ni\'  ridiiii; :  I  walked. 

Ikinia  eookid  my  meals,  as  he  always  does. 
There  is  no  kinder  person  to  me  than  little 
Hama  —  he  ser\xs  me  with  an  infinite  patitiue 
on  our  wandrrin^s,  with  a  [)atience  that  waxe.s 
tcnvard  evening'  and  is  at  the  full  when  we  settle 
for  the  ni.^ht  by  our  roadside  fire.  This  gift  of 
waxinp;  patienee  is  no  coinmoni^lace;  most  of 
us  wane  in  \irtue  with  the  day,  and  arc  on 
pretty  sharp  cd'^v  Ixfore  we  com*.'  to  roo>t. 
Many  times  I  ha\i'  hKsscd  Mr.  \\.,  who  k-^^'^' 
mt-  little  wi/.tiifd  Hama  from  his  own  cara\  an 
o\er  a  year  ago. 

Last  night  with  my  supptr  of  fried  hanana 
and  boiled  rice  he  gave  me  a  little  harangue 
—  that  I  must  hear  up  -  that  there  was  "iron 
in  food"  —  that  our  journey  was  near  the 
dawn.  .Ml  maternal  concern  he  was  then,  and 
I  w.is  Coming  up  out  of  the  m.uidlin  depths  of 
f.itiL;nf  to  the  sound  of  thai  kind  urgence.  To- 
night 1  we.ir  line  linen,  sleep  wiKJer  a  /inr  ri'of. 
and  li,i\e  a  'c  >a\  r\]i'\)  for  vnppci-.  j  slKin't  1  k- 
thinking  o|  iLiina  until  I  go  on  tlie  ro.ul  ai^'. u'n. 
'Mil -.(■  -uddin  (  hanges  in  fortune  -how  tlie\- 
(Ii\  (,rei    li  i'ii(h  ' 

I  w  I  ite  |(  I  \  .u  in  p' III  if,  iti\'  «]e.ir-.  1m  (Mu  .e  it 
is  e.i^y,  and  1  niu- 1  do  t  he  e.i.-y  tiling  or  nothing 
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at  all.  And  I  would  rather  do  that  last,  any- 
way. \Vc  are  all  tired.  Yesterday,  on  the  last 
lap  of  my  journey,  I  was  wishing  I  were  one  of 
the  old  canoes  under  the  eaves  of  the  houses. 
When  a  canoe  gets  old  here,  they  cut  away  the 
ends  and  turn  it  ui:)side  down  under  the  eaves. 
There  it  is  for  a  seat;  it  never  journeys  forth  any 
more.  All  these  little  cabins  by  the  sea  have 
such  a  bench  under  the  thatch  outside  the  door. 
And  all  these  little  villages  are  full  of  the  em- 
blems of  the  sea,  and  the  wind  from  the  sea,  and 
the  talk  of  the  sea.  It  is  extraordinary  to  what 
an  extent  the  sea  dominates  its  margins.  At 
all  of  my  little  meetings  I  have  heard  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Benga,  the  people  chanting  in  con- 
cert the  most  beautiful  spoken  word  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  the  sighing  swell  and  el)b  of  it 
is  like  a  voice  of  the  sea,  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  unified  in  a  strain  of  passionate  melan- 
choly. I  have  never  heard  any  spoken  word  so 
comjX)unded  of  the  elements  and  the  emotions. 
But  I  have  seen  so  much  new  beauty  in  this  last 
week  and  in  such  a  perceptive  fashion  as  fatigue 
produces  —  I  mean  so  objectively  percepti\'e  — 
that  I  feel  \'ery  wise;  you  know  that  wisdom 
that  answers  from  the  deeps  to  the  face  of  new 
beauty  and  then  is  submerged  again  like  i)er- 
ceptions    in    a   dream.     From    Batanga    to    the 
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Campo  Ri\cr  the  coast  is  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Here  the  clilTs  to  tlie  ea.^t  shut  out  the 
niornin;<,  and  to  the  west  the  tliin  \eil  of  tlie 
forest  is  pierced  and  sHt  and  torn  by  the  l)rij;ht 
pallor  of  the  sea.  I  always  imagined  that  the 
forest  by  the  coast  was  fairly  inhabited  and  so, 
used  and  stale.  But  there  are  empty  miles  be- 
tween the  \illages  where  the  virgin  forest  comes 
darkly  down  to  the  white  foam  of  the  sea.  The 
little  path  runs  between  these  in  and  out  of  the 
gloom,  o\-er  the  rocks  and  out  uj)on  tlu-  sands. 
\'ery  few  people  travel  north  and  south  on  this 
coast,  so  one  is  alone  for  hours. 

In  the  afternoon  there  is  another  beaut\',  for 
then  the  forest  is  full  of  sifted  light.  There  i.-,  then 
no  mystery,  but  a  kind  of  ordcrc-d  magnifici-nce, 
an  illusion  of  a\-enucs  and  terraces  and  ddib- 
erati'  surf.  1-A-erything  waits  for  sonnthing 
lUidiTntood  and  adecpiate. 

()nly.  nu'  dears,  in  the  middle  of  the  d.iy, 
wlun  the  tiile  is  high  and  the  |»<ith  is  in  the 
sand,  you  know  ju>t  where-  \'ou  are  and  you 
\si-h  you  U(Tf  a  crab  to  dodge  sidcwa\s  into  .i 
h<il<-.  down  .ind  out  of  the  lurit^  of  tiir  li^lit. 
Sc  Mcngi'  \\a-  (li  tailed,  bcc.ui^c  of  jii^  lui::c  -i/c. 
to  (  arr\"  im-  o\  <  r  the  ri\(rs,  but  f.iilcd  ign<(- 
niiiii'Mi-l\-  in  the  i  har.icti  r  of  St.  (  "in  i-ii )]  ih<r. 
Hi-  (|uaking-   bt  fnir  .i   t idr-^udlK  n   ri\(r   xu  re 
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pitiful.  Ho  crossed  the  Itondi  before  I  got 
there.  I  don't  know  how  he  had  the  nerve,  hut 
from  the  other  side  he  watched  me,  his  cloth 
kilted  up  alx)ut  his  thighs,  until  a  man  from  a 
village  came  over  for  me  and  took  mc  on  his 
back.  IVIy  men  go  back  in  the  morning.  They 
are  in  a  panic,  poor  souls,  for  they  can't  think 
how  they  are  to  make  their  crossings  without 
me  to  worry  the  people  into  getting  them  over 
in  canoes.  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  my  trip, 
but  this  note  goes  back  with  them  and  should 
catch  the  German  steamer  from  Kribi  in  Kam- 
erun. 

March  20. 
I  was  telling  you  about  my  trip  down  the 
coast  to  Spanish  Guinea.  We  left  Batanga  on 
Monday  and  slept  at  Lolabe,  in  a  sordid  little 
village  where  there  is  a  man  who  claims  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  who  is,  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 
in  his  most  rolling  Scotch  accent,  "double- 
faced."  In  the  bamboo  hut  of  the  "double- 
faced"  Mukoko  I  went  to  bed.  A  palaver  raged 
outside  until  I  lit  my  lantern,  opened  the  door, 
and  asked  for  peace.  It  was  a  starry  night;  the 
accuser  and  accused  were  afoot  and  gesticu- 
lating; but  the  audience  had  spread  grass  mats 
upon  the  ground  and  were  lying  at  ease.    In 
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such  comfort  thi^  palaver  mii^ht  ha\('  contin- 
ued t'n(lle»I\  .  At  the  word  of  the  white  woman 
that  inij)as>ioni-d  slirill  orator\-  eea>rd.  l)rown 
bocHcs  rose  up  from  the  ground,  stretched  tliem- 
selve.s,  l)r(nvn  mats  were  ^Mthered  Uj),  httle 
brown  jijroups  wandered  off  to  disappear  under 
the  (hirk  eaves  of  the  houses,  and  then  the  warm 
ni^ht  in  the  clearintj  pulsed  with  the  stir  of  the 
sea  —  j;ood  time  to  drop  asleep  on  a  i;ricn 
canvas  cot  in  the  rat-infe>te(l  hut  of  the  "douMe- 
faced"  Mukoko. 

We  were  walking  all  the  next  day.  At  hij^di 
tide  we  ploUi;hed  through  the  dry  sand,  at  low 
tide  we  pattered  along  the  hard  beach  fmely. 
The  sun  was  low  when  we  came  to  a  river  cross- 
ing, where  I  was  carried  by  one  Ma\o  through 
the  warm  turbulence  of  the  tide.  On  the  back 
of  this  new  friend,  with  my  shoes  hanging  round 
his  nec-k  b\'  tluir  lacings,  and  the  watir  about 
m\'  arni-i)it<,  1  thought  I  saw  the  sea  tumble 
df)wnhill  upon  us.  That  was  the  effect  of  the 
tide  coiiiiiig  o\(T  the  sandbar  into  the  back- 
water. ( )ur  dumb  I'enok  guide  was  on  the  off 
side,  meaning,  I  think,  to  reco\er  hi>  white 
woman  if  -ht  wa-iied  away.  and  suildenly 
\-oluble  in  a  l.in.'uaL'e  whic  h  I  understood. 

I  hat  niL:ht  I  --!<  pt  in  a  (harming  b.unlMio 
hou-e,  (lean  and  gi'a\'  with  the  >oft  ( <  'li  >r  of  old 
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hamlx)o.  Iyanj::a  was  my  host,  a  kind  and  (W^- 
nified  person  wlio  understood  Bulu.  Otlur 
Christian  people  there  were,  too,  who  under- 
stood Bulu,  so  that  we  were  able  by  lantern 
light  in  the  sandy  street  of  that  little  hamlet 
to  "speak  three  words  of  the  Word  of  God." 
We  crossed  the  river  the  next  day  at  noon. 
Here  the  Campo  is  the  boundary  between  Ger- 
man Kamerun  and  Spanish  Guinea,  but  a  few 
days'  journey  up  the  ri\er,  it  used,  before  the 
French  Concession  of  191 2,  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  German  colony  and  the  French 
Congo.  Ntyorera,  a  Gaboon  man,  is  in  charge 
of  John  Holt's  trading-post  here;  he  is  young, 
heavy-featured,  laconic.  I  used  to  know  his 
mother  when  I  lived  in  the  French  Congo,  and 
he  was  very  kind  to  me  in  the  proud  Mpongwe 
fashion.  The  Mpongwe  is  the  recognized  aris- 
tocrat of  our  beach  tribes.  They  are  great 
givers  of  gifts  —  noblesse  oblige.  And  Ntyorera 
gave  my  poor  forest  bumpkins  gifts  of  rice  and 
fish  "on  top";  he  gave  me  a  tin  of  black  bread, 
• —  that  would  be  good  for  me,  he  said,  —  and 
other  tins  he  would  have  given  me,  but  I  called 
a  halt,  having  accepted  enough  to  appease 
Mpongwe  pride.  His  wife,  a  pretty  Gabonnaise, 
put  me  down  at  their  table  to  a  service  as  clean 
and  formal  as  a  white  man  could  have  man- 
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aKi'<l  "in  these  days,  in  these  streets";  a  fried 
nuilKt  and  a  lioiled  plantain  I  had  there,  and 
they  were  ^(hkI.  We  crossed  the  C'aiiipo  in 
N'tyorera's  canoe.  There  is  a  very  noljle  forest 
alx^ut  tlie  nioLitli  of  the  Campo.  It  is  true  that 
I  myself  am  a  person  of  a  noble  forest,  hut  liere 
is  the  douMe  ma^ic  of  forest  and  sea.  So  that 
we  l)ush  pe()j)le  "very  much  wonder  and  ad- 
mire." Directly  south  of  the  ri\er  a  few  miles 
there  is  a  fine  clifT  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  \Vc 
slid  past  this  between  waves  —  to  the  silly  hor- 
ror of  my  men.  W'e  made  poor  timi'  that  day,  — - 
no  more  than  tweKe  miles,  I  should  think,  — 
and  were  all  day  doin^  it  at  that;  slept  the  ni^ht 
in  a  forlorn  little  hamkt  calk'd  "London." 
H6!  The  little  hamlet  of  London -— all  dark 
under  the  moon  its  little  huddle  of  bamlxK) 
huts  under  its  little-  huddle  of  cocoanut  palms 
all  brown  by  the  white  foam  of  the  sea!  Ma- 
menji  L,'a\'e  me  his  poor  hut,  and  brcaux-  I  knew 
that  thiTf  arc  jxojjU'  of  the  tribe  of  ( "lod  in  that 
town  I  called  tluin  together.  I  could  not  speak 
their  diali(  t,  nor  they  the  lUilu.  but  the\-  could 
look  at  their  white  woman,  and  1  could  v.\vr 
thein  that  |)lea-ure. 

In  London  there  i-  an  old  ( "hri>tian  with  (|nite 
the  k^rand  manner  and  a  i;reat  uliite  be.iid, 
a  (li.Ttinc  lion  in  llii^  (nunti).  u  In  re  nio-t   men 
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shave.  To  sec  this  old  perfectionist  give  up  his 
seat  to  Se  Menge  and  to  see  my  mighty  lum- 
mox accept  this  sacrifice  in  his  brute  fashion 
was  to  sec  a  little  comedy  in  sentiment  —  the 
man  of  sentiment  meets  the  natural  man. 

Thursday  at  one  we  came  to  Evune,  where 
Mbulc  Ngubi  is  the  minister.  ^ly  dears,  you 
must  read  your  Theocritus  if  you  are  to  have 
any  sense  of  that  village  by  the  sea,  sunk  in 
the  shade  of  cocoa  trees,  the  little  bamboo 
houses  filled  with  the  wind  and  the  murmur  of 
the  sea;  nets  drying  in  the  sun  or  hanging  furled 
under  the  eaves,  canoes  drawn  up  under  the 
cocoanut  palms  that  crowd  about  the  path 
from  the  beach  to  the  settlement.  When  I  came 
out  of  the  glare  of  the  open  into  the  dusk  of  the 
cocoa  trees,  grand  young  men  shook  me  by  the 
hand.  I  don't  know  who  they  were  —  the  gilded 
youth  of  Evune. 

Mlnile  Ngubi  has  what  we  call  a  "deck 
house,"  a  house  on  posts  with  a  plank  floor. 
He  is  a  tall  man,  perhaps  fifty,  with  more  of  a 
grand  manner  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  He 
put  me  into  a  clean  room  flooded  with  light  and 
wind.  Himself,  he  spread  the  bamboo  slats  of 
the  bed  with  clean  sheets.  Water  was  brought 
me.  I  bathed  and  la>'  with  my  helmet  over  my 
eyes  in  tliat   little   chamber  by  the  sea  —  and 
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pave  thanks.  We  had  our  siifipcr  toi^uthcr.  "  My 
si>ttr  in  the  Lord  is  Ikti-."  sa\s  Mluilc  .\\;iihi, 
"and  shall  I  not  kill  a  chickrn?"  W'c  had  a 
chicken  and  ina-lud  plantain,  with  a  sauce  of 
palm  oil.  Here  we  had  an  cveninij  ser\  ice  in 
that  hamhoo  house  which  the  pi'ople  of  l^\une 
huilt  for  their  Lord;  (juite  a  beautiful  littk' 
chapel.  So  much  order,  so  much  kindness,  so 
many  Lri.^ht  stars  al)o\'e  the  little  \illai:;e  and 
the  wide  sea!  We  were  off  before  dawn.  N\;ul)i 
ferried  us  o\er  the  two  waterwa\s  with  day- 
li,i:ht,  and  at  last  wlien  Se  Men^e  _i;ot  into  a  xcry 
small  canoe  witii  my  di.iLolical  wheel  chair, 
that  ^'reat  hulk  (Se  Mi'ni;e)  so  undiscijdined, 
overturned  the  canoe  and  threw  Mbule  Nuubi, 
in  his  Lest  Mack  trousers,  into  the  sea.  Von 
Ix'i^in  to  ])crcei\-e  tiie  i).u't  poor  Se  Men^e  pla\s 
in  (»ur  ad\cntures.  At  ten  we  come  to  another 
waterway,  and  at  noon  to  the  ci-o---in_v^'  of  the 
I'Jonde  Kixcr.  We  waited  on  a  barren  beach 
for  a  canoe  to  ferry  n-  aero---.  Then  pa~>--iil  a 
thou-and  \  ears  of  --unlii^ht.  I  built  a  little  >\\r\- 
t(  r  of  my  rubber  sheet.  M\'  men  shouteil  con- 
tinuall\-  in  l!ie  -un-struck  stiljne^-.,  but  the  little 
sftlleineiit  >  >n  the  (.tiler  shore  -^lej)t  beneatli  its 
palm-.  At  I  i-t,  in  the  eternit\-  we  hail  accepted, 
a  man  \\a-  ri  iirri  cteij;  we  wat<  in  d  liiin  da\>.i!le 
.i!»out    tile   launciiin.^   of   his  canoe   and    paddle 
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across  to  our  rescue.  His  townspeople,  he  told 
us,  were  l)usy  huryini;  tiieir  iieadnian.  I  rested 
an  liour  in  that  \illai;e,  where  tiie  people  did 
not  mourn  their  dead  until  I  left.  I  don't  kncnv 
why.  Perhaps  the  dead  man  had  been  he- 
witched,  and  there  would  be  no  use  settling  to 
the  business  of  that  sort  of  investigation  while 
the  white  woman,  whose  heart  is  the  heart  of  a 
white  woman,  sat  in  the  guest-house.  I  saw  his 
widows  sitting  in  the  ashes  —  naked  and  daubed 
with  clay,  h'rom  their  chalked  faces  their  glanc- 
ing e\'es  looked  out  bright  and  very  dark.  I 
knew  they  were  safe  so  long  as  1  should  sit  down 
in  their  town,  but  I  could  not  stay  for  that, 
poor  souls;  and  perhaps  they  were  safe,  anyway. 
When  our  caravan  was  well  out  of  the  village, 
the  concerted  wail  of  the  mourners  rose  from  the 
many  little  roofs. 

H6!  The  long,  long  day!  At  four  we  stopped 
at  the  little  village  of  l)omuda.  I  asked  lea\'e 
to  change  my  dress  in  a  black  trader's  house. 
They  are  \-ery  kind  to  me  lure;  the\-  spread  a 
white  cloth  on  a  box  and  set  me  a  little  meal. 
Makemani,  an  old  Christian,  puts  on  his  l)est 
and  comes  to  look  at  me  with  wise  and  gentle 
eyes.  At  five  we  pass  the  beach  of  Data;  an 
Englishman  changes  sonie  money  for  me  at 
John  Holt's  trading-post;  he  looks  as  groomed 
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and  shaven  as  if  he  were  ali\(\  It  is  in  the 
tra{lin.;;-j)()sts  of  Ikita  tliat  Rockcndcm!)!,  the 
old  Fani;  chief,  is  so  much  feared.  He  comes 
down  from  the  interior  (of  Spanish  (aiinea, 
you  understand)  gun  in  hand.  With  his  fol- 
lowing of  young  Fang  bucks  he  invades  the 
stores.  Then  is  bargain  day  in  Bata.  We  of 
the  Kamerun  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
such  fashions;  our  chiefs  are  unarmed,  and 
better-mannered.  But  we  shudder  deliciously 
when  we  tread  the  scene  of  such  ad\entures. 
Bata,  with  its  little  cluster  of  luirojiean  houses 
ai)out  its  little  ba\',  is  asleep  in  the  late  sun- 
light. It  is  so  dead  in  Bata  that  myself,  a  per- 
son of  the  bush,  I  should  be  wishing  e\-ery  day 
that  Rockendembi  with  his  vi\i(l  clan  would 
come  to  Bata.  I  should  be  wishing  e\-ery  day, 
if  I  lived  here,  for  the  sight  of  thosi'  ixory  brace- 
lets and  those  brass  si)ear-heads,  for  the  loud 
laughter  and  the  arrogance  of  that  forest  com- 
pany, for  the  smell  of  wood  fires  that  hang  about 
a  c"ara\an  like  Rockendemlii's. 

At  six  we  Come  to  a  big  Koiiibc  sit  f  lenient  oil 
the    I'^kuku    Ri\tT.     litre    Ipllua'^^   b<iy    meet--   nie 

and  take>  n->  b\'  a  loii;,^,  I<"ig  ^\'i>'  lluomji 
meadou  -  to  a  strret  that  runs  dMun  to  i!ie 
ri\er.  I  It  re  i.  Mbt  la  I'.tianV  lioii  t  .  a  raniMiiig 
"deck  house."    Mbt  la  l-]tian  is  the  son  of  btian, 
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the  minister,  and  is  clerk  in  the  house  of  an 
English  trading  firm  here.  Etian  is  dead,  and 
his  son  is  a  man  of  this  world,  hut  he  likes  to 
remember  that  his  father  was  a  minister.  Mhela 
put  me  in  a  huge  room.  I  can't  tell  you  how  good 
this  room  looked  to  me.  There  was  water  in 
great  jugs;  there  was  a  bed  —  big  past  reason 
—  spread  with  clean  linen.  When  I  lay  on  my 
bed  it  felt  so  good  that  I  wished  myself  bigger 
so  that  I  could  sprawl  over  more  of  it;  I  enjoyed 
a  deeper  sense  of  luxury  in  that  room,  open  to 
the  kind  night  and  the  Ekuku  River,  than  I 
have  ever  done.  I  could  hardly  sleep  for  won- 
der at  so  much  comfort;  and  my  men  slept  that 
night  for  the  first  time  "since  they  were  born" 
in  a  "deck  house."  Pillows  were  ofTered  them 
and  I  heard  the  sensation  produced  by  these. 
I  knew  that  they  would  be  covered  with  red  and 
white  calico  —  a  red  design  of  a  sort  dear  to 
the  beach  tribes  —  applied  to  a  white  surface. 

All  these  days  we  had  been  carrying  a  clock. 
Certainly  the  wisdom  of  a  clock  is  a  thing  to 
admire;  you  cannot  deceive  a  clock.  The  dark 
of  night  cannot  deceive  a  clock;  it  is  or  it  is  not 
morning.  Like  the  voice  of  the  Guinea  fowl  that 
speaks  in  the  dark  before  the  dawn,  breaking 
slumber  at  the  moment  ordained  from  "the 
birth  of  men,"  the  clock  puts  a  little  knife  into 
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the  travclir's  drtaiii.  Before  the  stars  were  dim 
the  clock  had  us  out  of  our  ha\"en.  and  who 
knew  when,  if  e\er,  we  were  to  sleep  in  a  "deck 
house"  a^ain.  Mhila  himself  took  us  across  the 
ri\er.  I  waited  for  niy  men  and  my  loatls  on 
the  south  beach  while  the  dawn  came.  We 
made  ^'ood  time  that  day  until  eleven  —  a  fme 
run  on  a  level  beach.  And  then  the  tire  of  my 
chair  went  Hat.  Se  Men.^e  had  broken  my 
pump  two  days  before,  and  I  walked  seven  of 
(nir  l.ist  ten  miles  when  Mr.  W'rij^ht  met  us. 

That  day  I  saw  stockaded  \  illai^i-s,  a  thing 
that  has  passed  in  the-  K.unerun.  One  \  illaj^H? 
with  a  elouble  stockaele-  I  saw.  This  coast  is 
line-d  with  ne-w  settle-nu'nts  of  fore-st  tribe-s  — 
very  timid,  ve-ry  deK^rade-d  -  -  who  ha\e'  just 
eme-ri^e-d  from  forest  life-  to  beaeh  life-.  Before 
c\ery  village-  of  a  be-ach  tribe  the  canoes  lie 
under  the-  shade-  of  a  group  of  cocoanut  |)alms 
—  ■  a  blue  sliade-  on  a  white-  sand.  I  b-re-  the-  beaeh 
men  ^if  and  v;o'-^ip.  lUit  tlu-s(-  other  aliens,  so 
mu(  h  of  thi-  foi(--t.  <o  strani^i-  to  the  sea,  takt- 
tlitir  aiixii'i!^  i  .i-'-  biliind  -Im  kadc^. 

'1  he  (I'm!.,  ni\-  (Itai'-,  ->pt  ,ik^  it^  intxoiable 
word.  It  i-  -till  \\i;li  nn-.  Il.mia  aii<l  Se  Me-ni;(- 
sltip  ill  tile  (|ii,iiti  I -.  o!,\  ii  iii-l\-  people  of  an- 
other tiibe  than  iii\-  latlxi'-  trib".  I  lie  riuxin- 
light   sleeps  in   the  Ion,;,',   plumes  of  the  bcUnboo 
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about  the  Benito  house  spring.  The  white  tide 
draws  in  to  its  gray  sleep  before  my  door,  and 
the  Southern  Cross,  in  a  sky  washed  by  the 
moonhght  of  lesser  stars,  leans  to  its  setting 
and  sleep.  It  would  be  well  that  white  people 
sleep;  only  fishermen  and  runaway  lovers  — 
yes,  and  the  spirits  —  are  abroad  at  this  turn 
of  the  night. 

March  31. 
Good  news!    The  lovely  Mrs.  Wright  has  a 
lovely  little  daughter. 

Batatijia,  Kamcrun,  May  3. 

We  —  myself  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  has 
been  visiting  the  people  of  God  in  Gal^cxDn,  ar- 
rived from  Benito  in  the  middle  of  last  night. 
We  came  up  in  the  Robina,  a  thirty-foot  boat 
that  carries  a  mainsail  and  a  jib.  There  is  a 
deck  of  adjustable  planks  over  the  stern  and  an 
awning  above  this,  but  the  awning  must  come 
down  with  the  change  of  wind.  Mattresses  are 
laid  out  on  the  platform  and  the  passengers 
laid  out  on  the  mattresses.  So  sweet,  my  dears, 
to  lie  witli  tlie  gunwale  on  a  level  with  you  and 
with  your  nose  ail  but  cutting  the  water  when 
you  hang  over. 

We  had  four  of  a  crew  and  four  black  passen- 
gers mixed  up  with  the  rigging  and  our  boxes. 
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There  was  a  preat  laughing  and  the  character- 
istic l)ul)l)linK'  of  lun^a  talk  -  the  crew  are 
Benga  nun  Ixcause  this  tribe  are  expert  si-a- 
men.  If  you  could  (jnly  see  our  cai)tain,  Iviki, 
son  of  the  great  Il)ia,  horn  when  I  was,  hut,  oh, 
my  dears,  of  sucli  a  difTerent  kind  of  poetry. 
He  is  (juite  the  perfection  of  his  type,  —  a  type 
that  you  will  never  see,  —  and  that  is  a  pity. 
I  hunt  the  word  that  will  present  him  to  you. 
His  beauty  is  all  slim  and  eager  in  action,  and 
in  repose  is  fairly  massi\e.  He  sits  idly,  his 
hands  at  lase.  hut  his  action  is  inmiediate  and 
exact.  He  smiles  for  secret  reasons  suddenly  and 
slyly,  and  again  he  smiles  sud(knl\-  and  frankly. 
His  teeth  are  amazing,  so  i)erfcct  and  small. 
His  chin  is  slight  ai)o\'e  his  strong  neck;  his 
nostrils  ari'  delicate;  he  has  the  heard  of  adoles- 
cence and  eyes  of  a  woman.  Sex  plays  with  him 
a  doul)Ie  game,  and  I  have  seen  other  Africans 
who  show  tlie  same  expenditure  of  charm  — 
a  feminine  grace  all  \-el\i't  o\er  the  rock  of 
heatlieii  man. 

The  uind  ser\'ec|  u^  ill;  we  had  long  hours  of 
rolling  (aim  and  of  the  most  outr.igeou>  sunlight. 
()]]>■  (la\'  We  lowed  fur  hours  close  in.  to  the 
sound  of  a  fii  niendoiis  surf.  We  wiTe  tr\ing  to 
land,  and  .it  l,i~t  we  (  .uue  to  the  --.u  ted  kk  k  of 
whic  h  it  is  iU)l  well  to  speak  the  name,  and   to 
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which  tobacco  is  ofTcrcd  and  rum  is  poured  into 
the  sea  for  libation.  \Vc  were  too  poor  to  per- 
form these  rites  or  too  impious.  Hack  of  this 
rock  is  a  Httle  place  of  calm,  a  haven.  We  went 
ashore  here  and  made  a  real  meal  in  a  town 
near  by. 

The  nights  were  broken  and  memorable.  \Vc 
slept,  lying  on  our  mattresses,  and  the  gray 
water  slipped  by.  There  were  clouds  and  stars 
in  the  sky  and  to  the  east  the  dark  line  of  shore. 
We  heard  the  surf  all  night.  When  the  sheet 
struck  the  water  there  was  a  line  of  phosphores- 
cent fire  and  new  constellations  whenever  the 
men  bailed  the  boat.  One  night  it  stormed,  and 
I  lay  under  the  boom  and  the  reefed  sail  as 
deliciously  snug  as  the  unfledged.  There  is  no 
comfort,  think  I,  all  cozy  in  my  shelter,  like 
the  comfort  of  vagabonds!  and  I  sleep  again,  to 
find  the  wind  fallen,  the  sky  washed  and  tumul- 
tuous with  stars,  and  old  Masongo  trampling 
on  his  passengers  and  busy  with  the  sail.  So 
we  slept  and  woke  and  slept  again;  when  the 
shadow  of  the  sail  was  plain  on  the  water,  that 
was  morning;  then  the  gray  of  the  world  paled, 
and  the  stars  in  the  sky  and  the  little  fitful  stars 
by  the  boat-side  died. 

We  were  three  days  coming  up,  and  I  had  got 
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quite  out  of  the  way  of  expecting  to  get  any- 
where when  I  woke  to  find  Mr.  C.  sitting  up 
besicie  me  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  shouting  out 
to  "mind  the  rocks!"  "^'ou'll  be  on  tlie  rocks!" 
shouts  Jimmie.  It  is  customary  to  shout  when 
you  make  a  landing,  and  I  always  (juake  be- 
cause I  forget  that  it  is  customary.  Lights  were 
on  the  water's  edge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
made  a  good  landing,  riding  in  on  the  curling 
of  surf  to  the  light  of  the  lanterns  ashore.  The 
black  boys  rush  out  to  meet  us,  get  a  rope  from 
the  bow,  and  hold  her  steady  b\'  this.  I  sit  on  the 
gunwaU-  with  my  legs  oxer  the  side  waiting  to 
l>e  picked  off.  In  my  eyes  tlu-  lanterns  and  tiie 
incessant  white  surf  are  a  dazzle.  Presently 
along  comes  Masongo,  tall  and  lean  and  kind. 
He  presses  through  the  surf.  His  head  is  alxnit 
on  a  level  with  my  knees.  When  we  next  ease 
down  a  bit  I  let  myself  go  into  his  arms  and  am 
carried  ashore  and  go  to  bed.  Old  Masongo  — 
how  kind  to  me  he  was!  Mr.  (\  teased  the  men 
about  "(ailing  up  tlie  wind,"  and  the\'  laughed. 
Hut  on((',  when  Mr.  ('.  and  I  wen-  asleep,  I  saw 
Masongo  Io(.king  for  the  land  breeze  and  call- 
ing softly  the  old  incantation  "braka  epuj)U. 
viaka'"!    And  of  (diirse  the  uind  rose. 

He!   in\-   di'ar>,    how   far  you   li\c   from    the->i' 
adventures. 
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Batnn^n,  Sunday,  May  4. 

I  have  received  father's  letter  with  his  judj^- 
ment  as  to  my  next  winter.  I  am  turning  things 
over  in  my  mind.  The  idea  of  leave  of  absence 
does  not  appeal  to  me,  as  I  don't  see  the  logic 
of  it.  If  I  am  —  well,  I  don't  see  when  I  am 
likely  to  return,  if  I  am  needed  at  home;  and  if 
I  am  not  needed  at  home,  I  would  stay  on  here. 

To-night,  my  dears,  at  sunset,  Kamerun 
Mountain  and  Fernando  Po  rise  out  of  the  sea 
as  blue  as  plums  and  as  clear  as  Fujiyama  in  a 
print. 

Lolodorf,  May  31. 

I  sent  off  my  cable  yesterday,  and  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  I  have  done  the  right  thing. 
You  need  not  worry  about  my  being  contented 
at  home. 

I  am  very  much  comforted  by  the  attitude  of 
the  older  missionaries.  They  think  that  my  place 
is  at  home  if  I  think  so.  And  you  must  say  very 
simply  to  every  one,  that  I  have  come,  since 
the  changes  of  the  last  four  years,  to  feel  that 
my  place  is  at  home.  If  you  just  say  those  words, 
neither  more  nor  less,  you  will  speak  my  truth, 
and  you  will  fmd  how  receptive  of  a  natural 
truth  people  in  general  are.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion in  my  own  mind  that  I  am  on  the  right 
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track,  and  I  have  no  question  of  my  hap{)iness 
at  home. 

I  mean  to  take  an  inland  journey  during'  the 
dry  seiuson  —  nothing  extreme  at  all,  as  I  ha\'e 
not  the  strength  to  undertake  an  extended  one. 
Hut  a  i)leasant  journey.  1  shall  sail  for  home  in 
the  middle  of  October. 

June  6. 
\'esterday  some  Ngo6  women,  who  are  much 
more  naive  than  the  Xgumba,  came  to  the  house 
of  Ze  to  dress,  four  or  five  of  them  just  in  from 
the  gank-n,  their  bright  cloths  in  their  hands. 
"Where  is  your  mirror?"  tluy  ask  Ze.  "My 
mirror?  Where  is  e\-erything  I  own?  My  girl 
Xtolo  has  taken  it  to  school,  with  m\-  handkir- 
chief  and  my  |)iice  of  soaj)."  Hut  she  produces 
a  mirror,  and  there  follows  one  of  the  most 
feminine  performances  you  ever  saw.  Thert' 
are  as  many  ways  of  binding  your  head  with 
a  handkt  r(  hi(  f  as  there  are  hats  in  a  shop.  In 
their  bit^  of  loin-cloths  the  women  bound  their 
bandana^,  holding  the  little  mirror  between 
their  knee<.  a-^  they  stood.  Such  prinking,  ^U(  h 
laughing!  lAiiv^^a,  the  middle-.igrd  -  lo\  t -it  k 
to  the  |)oint  of  dr.ith  for  Se  Menge,  but  -^iiue 
reco\-ered  u  ;m  foUIKl  to  be  adju-tiiig  the 
third   handkerchief  o\  i  r  oilur   two.     "l.singa, 
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you  will  kill  yourself!"  says  Mcngc.  But  they 
all  took  a  hand  in  the  arrangement  of  this,  a 
woolen  one  with  fringe.  It  is  fine  to  have  a 
fringe  of  fringe!  This  done,  it  seemed  that  all 
was  lost  —  her  head  was  too  big  for  the  neck  of 
her  dress.  "It  must  be  undone,"  says  Eyinga 
desperately;  and  they  all  laugh.  "The  per- 
spiration runs  down  you  like  a  river,"  they  tell 
her.  And  I  say,  "She  must  be  got  into  that 
dress  somehow,  and  at  once."  She  stands,  smoth- 
ered, her  arms  raised  while  they  tug  at  her  dress. 
She  emerges,  red  woolen  fringe  and  anxious  face. 
Her  coquetry  is  of  a  very  serious  type. 

Our  meeting,  after  so  much  vain  flourish,  was 
a  good  meeting,  because  the  women  behaved 
with  such  dignity,  in  such  a  womanly  fashion. 
The  home  where  we  met  was  crowded,  and  now 
one  and  now  another  of  the  Xgo6  women  stood 
to  speak,  dark  against  the  brazen  light  of  the 
door,  taller  herself  than  its  opening,  smitten 
with  gold  under  her  chin  and  along  the  contour 
of  her  cheek,  from  the  sun  on  the  street. 

June  9. 

I  like  the  house  I  am  resting  in  so  much :  clean, 

doors  to  the  ground,  five  good  Bulu  beds,  a  good 

floor.    Azimbo  is  cooking  me  yams  with  olc^n, 

the  bark  of  a  tree  that  tastes  like  garlic;  she 
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leans  from  her  hips  to  prind  the  hark.  She  has 
washed  nu-  an  tnanulcd  plate  and  an  iron  fork; 
she  puts  a  little  Ixjx  Ixfore  me.  My  ftKxl  is  set 
before  me  covered  with  a  bit  of  ^reen  plantain 
leaf.'  The  forest  looks  in  at  lx)th  doors,  for  this 
is  the  Medon  road.  There  is  an  excess  of  hos- 
pitality in  this  house;  am  here  an  hour  and  have 
seen  Azimlx)  feed  five  guests. 

Ze  Vupvuma,  one  of  my  chair-men,  says, 
"Don't  anger  me.  My  angers  when  I  am  an- 
gered are  terrible!"  Needless  to  say,  he  is  fwt 
talking  to  me,  but  to  Se  Menge.  Ze  says,  "Am 
I  your  wife  that  you  scorn  me  so?"  He  is  a 
queer  duck. 

Well,  my  dears,  we  have  come  on  two  miles 
and  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  under  the  r{K)f 
of  a  native  carpenter.  Perhaps  twenty  of  us 
and  a  dog,  one  of  my  own  tribe,  but  too  long 
an  alien,  —  the  dog,  I  mean. 

Ko,  another  of  my  chair-men,  is  a  man  of 
many  mothers.  This  is  his  first  appearance 
since  he  served  a  ttrm  in  prison  for  s<jme  devil- 
ment; and  he  is  joyfully  haili-d  in  many  ham- 
Itts.  J  hiri  morning  he  left  nu-  on  top  of  the  path 
to  put  his  head  in  at  a  door,  where  the  women 
greeted  iiiiii:  "A  Ko,"  they  said,  "how  we  wept 
when  \-ou  were  in  prison.  What  will  >-ou  be 
pa>ing  us  for  thonc  tears?" 
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Mr.  Hummel  and  Miss  Sudcrmann  have  been 
ill;  Mr.  Hummel  very  ill  for  a  few  days.  lie  is 
a  much  broken  man;  not  more  by  this  illness 
than  by  the  long  strain.  Miss  Sudermann  has 
run  a  low  fever  for  three  weeks;  was  ill  in  bed 
for  a  week,  but  is  now  up  and  around;  she  still 
has  a  temperature  of  a  hundred  or  so  every 
night. 

June  24. 

I  am  on  my  way  to  Olama  where  there  is 
a  ferry  across  the  Nlong  River.  We  came 
through  a  beautiful  range  this  morning.  The 
dry  season  is  on,  and  well  into  the  day  the  carded 
mists  hang  over  the  forest.  On  the  road,  where 
the  women  sit  beside  the  food  they  offer  for  sale, 
there  are  little  smoky  fires  to  drive  ofT  the  gnats; 
these  little  fires  in  the  gray  morning  smell  of 
autumn  at  home. 

Olama  himself  is  a  Christian,  and  that  is  hard 
for  him  to  be  in  his  tow^n,  where  so  many  trav- 
elers pass  —  black  and  white.  The  Pattersons 
are  there  —  have  been  for  nearly  a  year;  and 
that  has  been  a  big  help  to  Olama. 

Se  Menge,  my  big  chair-man,  is  so  amusing 
and  so  is  little  Bama.  Yesterday  we  walked  and 
walked  —  no  food  to  be  had.  Of  every  woman 
who  sat  beside  her  covered  kettle  we  wished  to 
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buy,  but  the  food  was  bad  or  the  price  was  bad, 
and  my  men  could  not  be  suited.  Toward  after- 
noon Se  Menge  said  to  me:  "Ah,  my  friend,  it 
is  by  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  that  we  walk  to-day, 
by  them  alone  —  love,  joy,  peace,  lon^-suffer- 
in^%  particularly  long-sufTering!"  This  was 
meant  for  a  joke,  and  not  for  a  pious  remark. 

EJat,  July  8. 

My  dears,  it  is  raining,  dry  season  notwith- 
standing. I  am  rooming  with  Miss  Mick  and  we 
are  packing  for  our  trip.  We  are  going  as  far 
south  as  the  government  post  of  Ambam  and 
a  good  deal  east  of  that. 

I  did,  indeed,  see  an  Elat  Communion  serv- 
ice —  a  most  exciting  adventure.  I  saw  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  Christians  admitted  to 
the  church;  a  congregation  of  five  thousand  I 
saw;  and  lots  of  little  babies  baptized,  loc^king 
at  Mr.  Dager  solemnly. 

Mba  Ivsone  cami-  in  from  l>ibia  to-day;  he 
tells  me  that  my  fatluT  and  mother  have  s<nt 
me  a  present  —  he  saw  a  great  box  in  my  room. 
I*>k6!  What  pleasure!  And  soon  I  shall  be  see- 
ing my  dear  father  and  moth<r,  but  Mba 
I-^hone  does  not  know  that;  none  of  the  bLu  k 
p<-ople  know. 

I  feel  (juite  hoiiu  .-^ii  k  to-night,  my  dears,  with 
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the  rain  on  the  roof,  a  strange  roof  and  a  strange 
bed  and  all  strangers  everywhere.  This  feeling 
is  because  I  am  all  day  with  black  people  whom 
I  do  not  know;  I  always  feel  lonely  when  I  am 
not  busy  with  my  own  work. 

Mejun,  July  17. 

I  am  about  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Elat, 
in  a  forlorn  little  village  of  the  Yemvae  tribe. 
I  got  in  this  afternoon  after  a  run  through  the 
forest  from  Ekwen.  I  left  Miss  Eick  at  the 
crossroads;  we  shall  meet  again  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Nlobo  River. 

The  women  here  are  rather  sweet.  They  have 
pretty  manners  with  terribly  coarse  intervals. 
Their  little  dress,  of  an  apron  of  green  leaves 
and  a  belt  of  green  and  white  beads,  is  very 
pretty.  Most  of  these  people  have  never  seen 
a  white  woman,  and  to-night  they  see  one  at 
ease  in  their  own  village  and  eating  a  forbidden 
meat  —  a  meat  that  is  taboo  for  women  —  be- 
cause to-day  on  the  path  four  of  our  carriers 
came  upon  a  leopard  harpy-ing  a  gazelle.  They 
chased  the  leopard  and  caught  the  gazelle,  so 
we  have  fresh  meat  for  supper. 

Miss  Eick  is  having  a  good  time,  I  think. 
The  people  are  devoted  to  her;  the  path  she  is 
going  is  an  Elat  path;  many  Christians  are  in 
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the  towns,  simple  folk  who  love  her.  These  new 
people  have  something  to  give  the  l)!ack  people 
which  we  older  niissi<jnaries  have  lost  —  a  kind 
of  pers(3nal  respc^nse'  to  their  wonder  and  a  pleas- 
ure in  their  wonder  that  is  worn  away  in  time. 

The  women  laugh  at  us  so  much.  One  clapped 
her  hands  with  pleasure  and  said,  "The  little 
talk  of  her  and  the  little  voice  and  all!" 

There  are  rats  "too  much"  in  this  house,  and 
I  shall  be  hearing  the  "little  talk"  and  the 
"little  voices"  and  all  as  soon  as  I  turn  out  the 
light.  Gracious  sakes,  my  dears,  they  begin 
already  and  b'adun  ane  but!  * 

Masan,  Saturday,  July  19. 

Another  rather  dreadful  town  where  I  shall 
stay  until  Monday.  When  I  get  into  a  dreary 
t(jwn  like  this,  I  think  how  satisfied  Miss  I), 
would  be  to  see  me  in  surroundings  as  low  as 
she  suspects  them  to  be. 

Two  women  ha\'e  been  standing  at  the  door 
looking  at  mc  I  am  lying  on  my  cot.  Tiuy 
double  up  with  l.uiglitcr.  ( )ne  sa\s  (she  is  eat- 
ing), "Here  1  stand  and  my  i)lantain  cannot 
lind  tlic  i)ath  to  my  mouth  f<»r  wonder!"  And 
when  I  told  them  my  mother  had  borne  six 
<hii(hin,  she  said,  ".\11  with  bodies  like  you."* 
'   "  Hit.  y  arc  as  noisy  ,is  jROpIc." 
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Not  a  black  one  in  all?"  They  surely  would 
have  thought  themselves  cursed  with  such  a 
brood. 

Wednesday,  July  23. 

On  Monday  night  we  slept  in  the  Ntum  town 
of  Wo'o.  A  large  town  full  of  waggish  old  men, 
full  of  interest  in  sex  and  the  humor  of  that 
interest,  like  old  French  libertines.  The  men  do 
not  wear  the  headdress  any  more,  but  the  women 
are  all  coiffed.  A  very  beautiful  art,  I  think, 
very  becoming  and  curiously  modifying  to  the 
face,  so  that  the  face  of  an  Xtum  woman,  under 
its  casque  of  brass  studs  and  bead  fringe,  bri- 
dled through  the  nose  with  strings  of  blue  or 
rose  beads  that  pass  back  of  the  ear,  and 
strapped  across  the  forehead  with  a  band  of 
beads,  —  the  face  of  the  Ntum  woman  has  a 
curiously  disciplined  and  softened  aspect,  a 
kind  of  touching  submission.  I  notice  this  very 
generally,  and  Miss  E.  notices  it,  too.  At  this 
town  we  had  quite  a  success  of  curiosity.  Miss 
E.'s  bicycle  was  a  great  wonder,  "And  so  the 
white  man  has  white  women,"  cries  one  silly; 
"  I  thought  the  tribe  were  just  men,  men ! " 

I  am  scril)bling  beside  a  wood  fire  in  our  little 
camp.  A  plantain  roasts  in  the  ashes  for  your 
child.    An  animal,  some  frightened  little  thing, 
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has  just  crashed  through  the  underbrush  near 

Well,  my  dears,  there  is  a  chicken  in  the  ix)t 
with  ncxxlles  intilt,  and  on  anotht-r  st-ction  t)f 
the  fire  there  is  a  corn  custard  stewing  in  an- 
other pot;  and  the  iKst  we  can  hope  is  that 
neither  will  he  smoked.  IJama  is  wiggling  round 
on  his  poor  old  feet. 

AufiusI  3. 

Three  old  ladies  sit  watching  me  where'  I  lie  on 
mv'cot.  One  says,  "So  ni-w! "  .Inotiu-r  says,  "S) 
fresh  ! "    The  last  says,  "  Like  a  thing  new-born  I  " 

I  am  staying  under  the  ea\es  of  a  \  ery  grand 
house'.  There  is  a  kind  of  porch  fenced  in  with 
slats  of  bamboo,  and  tlu-re  an-  twenty  jKiirs  of 
eyes  looking  through  the  slats,  children  on  their 
hands  and  knees  and  bigger  ones  higher  up.  I 
am  tired  of  weeks  of  this. 

I  want  to  write  very  particularly  of  \\'e<lnes- 
day,  July  2t,,  for  I  sui)j)ose  I  shall  ne\-er  i)ass 
another  su(  h  das'.  We  slejit  Tuesday  night 
ni-ar  the  fork  of  the  Ntem  and  the  Kom,  in  .1 
\'ery  (juiet  little  settlement.  We  had  a  little 
town  to  our-~el\t-^  and  roted.  Walktd  to  .1  \  il- 
lage  in  the  aftt  iiiooii,  where  1  had  a  intct  in:.^. 
()n  W(«hits(ia\'  ui-  walked  thr<aii;h  two  hours 
of    fore,-5t,    real    forest,    but    go(Hl    walking,  -    a 
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trail,  not  a  path.  Lots  of  elephants  had  passed 
within  a  few  days,  and  we  saw  the  fresh  tracks 
of  a  gorilla.  Afterward  we  heard  from  the  peo- 
ple that  the  gorilla,  or  more  than  one,  had  been 
seen  that  day.  At  alx)Ut  ten  o'clock  we  came 
into  the  deserted  villages  of  IMengama.  In  the 
palaver  house  a  man  sat  by  a  bit  of  fire.  IMy 
funny  Ebolo  in  his  tattered,  his  really  catas- 
trophic trousers,  found  an  old  harp  in  a  house. 
He  put  aside  his  load,  the  kitchen  load,  all  pots 
and  pans,  —  and  was  a  new  man.  He  sang  our 
adventures  in  a  beautiful  voice- — a  mock  sen- 
timental voice,  all  laughter  and  bathos,  and 
mellow,  mocking  tremolo.  I  lo\'ed  him  for  it. 
It  was  a  purple  patch,  a  ragged  purple  patch 
in  the  garment  of  the  journey. 

Another  stretch  of  forest  and  we  came  into 
the  new  clearing  of  Asok.  Later  in  the  day  I 
came  back  to  this  place  and  I  will  be  telling 
you  about  it.  We  sat  down  in  a  little  leaf  hut, 
for  the  huts  of  this  big  settlement  are  all  hap- 
hazard as  yet,  just  leafy  shelters  in  the  lap  of 
the  forest.  We  boiled  eggs  and  coffee.  We  were 
pretty  tired.  The  meek  faces  of  the  Xtum 
women  wondered  at  us  from  behind  their 
beaded  bridles.  We  walked  two  miles  from 
here  to  an  old  and  rather  shabby  town,  Ekome- 
dum,  and  here  we  pitched  our  tent. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  went  !)ack  to  Asok,  through 
the  beautiful  forest,  my  dears,  and  in  the  beau- 
tiful afttrn(Km,  the  beautiful  autumnal  afttr- 
ncKm  of  the  dry  season.  In  the  middle  of  the 
k-afy  disorder  of  his  clearing  the  headman  siit 
in  his  little  shelter  —  a  young  man,  heavily 
braceleted  with  ivory.  There  were  lots  of  men 
in  this  settlement,  and  presently  many  women 
gathered,  all  bustled  and  coiffed,  and  some 
rubbed  with  red  powder.  ICvery  one  was  busy: 
men  making  furniture  for  the  new  town,  women 
knotting  little  nets,  shelling  peanuts,  grinding 
corn;  and  all  this  indi\idual  industry-  going  for- 
ward in  a  kind  of  conmion  gayety.  I  think  I 
never  saw  so  —  how  shall  I  give  you  an  idea  of 
it  • —  so  harmonious  a  scene.  As  I  spoke  to 
these  people  about  the  things  of  G(k1  there 
came  a  pause  in  the  industry'.  The  tool  was 
arrested.  The  hands  of  the  women  bruising 
green  leaves  in  wcKxlen  troughs  and  the  grinders 
at  tlie  stones  wert-  idle.  Men  laughed  with  a 
kind  of  uoiKJcr.  ( )ne  woman  flashed  with  interest 
behind  her  tna^k  of  purj)le  tattoo  and  brii^ht 
be.uU.  Another  biidlfd  \(>uii;,^  thing  ga/cd  in 
a  Krcit  stilhii-^s.  I  :^( c  tlii^  thin;^  in  ni\-  iieart 
like  a  tliini^  shut  in  fiMm  time  and  (i)ani;e.  and 
I  wish   1  nia\    in  \  i  r  {i  ii;<it   it . 

We  sp(;ke  of  tile  new  Tribe  and  of  its  Chief. 
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Mba  came  to  take  mc  home,  for  he  had  heard 
tales  of  gorillas.  The  women  followed  me  to 
say  good-bye.  They  ran  ahead  shouting  about 
the  Commandments  —  these  people  dote  on 
Commandments.  And  these  brown  creatures 
headed  like  flowers  were  crying  to  each  other: 
"  Don't  steal.  Don't  commit  adultery.  Don't 
kill."  I  ha\'e  seen  so  nmch  that  is  sordid,  so 
much  that  is  vile,  that  I  cannot  think  when  I 
have  seen  an  hour  so  unspoiled  as  this,  though 
in  "those  days  and  in  those  streets,"  as  Gals- 
worthy says,  there  must  be  deeds  of  horror. 

In  Wo'o,  where  one  felt  the  horror  very  near, 
there  was  a  beautiful  creature,  a  young  woman 
with  four  red  pompons  in  her  headdress.  Her 
body  was  rubbed  with  red  powder;  it  was 
young  and  fine.  There  is  a  bloom  of  light  on 
the  outline  of  a  body  so  covered,  and  in  the 
shadows  something  luminous  too.  Strange,  mor- 
bid beauty! 

Lolodorf,  Monday,  August  ii. 
Well,  my  dears,  I  am  back  since  Thursday 
from  what  I  think  to  have  been  a  good  trip,  as 
good  as  I  could  have  wished.  Gone  forty-six 
days,  and  traveled  four  hundred  and  perhaj:)s 
forty  miles.  I  think  I  wrote  from  Ekin,  where 
we  camped  for  three  nights;  left  there  on  Mon- 
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day  morning  and  were  glad  to  leave,  after  the 
ungrateful  fashion  of  transients.  We  walked 
until  one  o'clock  the  next  tlay,  part  of  the  time 
in  the  forest,  hut  mostly  now  on  a  (juite  open 
path,  for  we  were  coming  out  at  Amham,  the 
government  post  for  the  Ntum.  W'c  slept  at 
Kulezok.  We  were  awfully  tired  that  day.  In 
one  of  these  settlements  near  ,\mham  we  came 
on  some  ICfulen  people,  who  were  mighty  glad 
to  see  us.  and  called  one  to  the  other,  "  .\h  Oham, 
.Ah  Hilo'o,  come  and  see  the  faces  of  home!" 

Now  that  we  had  got  back  to  the  neighhor- 
hoofl  of  the  white  man.  the  people  were  ruder 
hut  as  curious  as  ever.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  see  I'Vau  Mulling,  the  wife  of  the  military 
executi\'e  at  .Xmham.  ahout  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  town  in  whith  wt-  >I(pt.  1  sent  .Mha 
ICsone  to  tell  her  th.it  1  would  (all;  in  such  an 
out  of  the  \\  .i\'  part  of  the  world  slu-  could  not 
he  lookin;^  f«  >r  callers.  Amh.uii  is  a  (luster  of 
h.irk  lioii-r-,  (111  a  lon^  Iiill;  the  houses  lie  almig 
the  cre-t.  a  rather  nohle  and  lei>ur(  1\  etTect. 
The  dutlliny^  house  is  (juite  one  of  the  most 
sati--fa(  toiy  I  h.i\c  seen  in  Africa  \'\v,  win- 
dows li  t  into  till-  h.irk  w.ills,  no  (  urlains,  the 
floor  (i)\(r((l  with  .i  coarse  hainh<»<i  mattiii;^. 
Ir.iu  Mulling  canir  halfu.iy  down  the  hill  to 
mi  el  me.  pretty  and  friendlw    I  ler  hu^hand  was 
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away  looking  after  the  disorders  across  the 
Ntem;  he  was  to  be  gone  the  night.  She  showed 
me  into  a  room  where  there  was  a  real  bed,  my 
dears,  made  up  with  an  extravagance  of  linen. 
My  room,  she  told  me,  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed because  I  could  not  stay.  She  took  me 
part  of  the  way  back,  "a  mile  and  a  bittock," 
with  a  soldier  to  follow  us  because  dusk  was 
closing  in  and  she  was  afraid   of  leopards. 

In  the  morning  Miss  Eick  and  I  parted.  She 
went  back  to  Elat  by  way  of  Mendim.  I  slept 
two  nights  on  the  Ambam  road,  and  on  the  third 
day  I  turned  off  on  to  a  by-path.  From  Ambam 
on  I  slept  in  towns  where  Efulen  Station  has 
placed  black  evangelists  and  teachers.  These 
black  men  are  doing  good  work,  poor  dears,  and 
are  homesick.    Yes,  and  sometimes  hungry. 

From  Akon  Ety6  I  made  a  long  day  to  Okon, 
met  friends  there,  and  the  evangelist's  little 
laughing  daughter  used  to  be  in  school  at 
Efulen.  Long  after  the  eggs  were  bought  and 
water  was  brought  from  the  spring,  and  I  had 
bathed  and  eaten  and  held  a  meeting,  the  evan- 
gelist and  his  wife  and  little  Xgoncman  and 
I  talked  the  talk  of  friends.  Motu'u  ni'Obam 
was  the  brother  of  Zua  and  helped  me  run 
away  with  her  long  ago.  I  lay  on  my  cot  under 
my  net;  the  lantern  lit  the  little  shelter  and 
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outside  was  the  night.  The  mother  and  the 
father  talked  the  talk  of  real  people  and  the 
little  girl  laughed  and  then  was  wise,  because 
she  is  only  partly  a  little  girl  and  partly  a  little 
woman.  She  is  being  nicely  brought  up  and  is 
not  to  marry  until  she  is  marriageable,  and  then 
only  by  her  own  choice.  She  has  no  little  com- 
panions among  the  Ntum;  she  is  quite  a  mis- 
sionary's little  girl.  I  got  hungr>',  and  we  ate 
some  fish  that  had  been  baked  in  a  leaf.  And 
so  to  bed. 

From  Okon  to  Xyabet  is  mostly  by  way  of 
the  forest,  a  beautiful  path.  In  a  village  by  the 
way  I  had  a  half-hour  session  with  a  proud 
blacksmith  ~  the  Xtum  are  great  blacksmiths 
—  and  we  parted  with  tears,  or  nearly.  "We 
men,"  saicl  he,  "love  to  tell  talcs  in  the  palaver 
house,  and  when  we  are  telling  our  tales,  where 
is  the  ring  I  will  be  showing  the  other  men  to 
pro\c  that  the  white  woman  and  I,  we  are 
friends?"  "If  you  sfK-ak  of  tales,"  said  I,  "I 
lo\e  to  tell  a  tale  myself,  and  where  is  the 
present  sou  will  be  gi\  iiig  me  to  show  un- 
friends when  1  s;iy  that  I  and  the  blacksmith 
from  Akiimbct  ye,  we  are  friends?"  More  of 
such  gentle  liint>^.  followed  by  an  excliange  of 
keepsakes,  j'r.iss  for  i\'or\',  and  some  m.igic 
in  the  ivory,  too. 
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When  we  came  out  of  the  forest  at  about 
three  o'clock,  into  the  sunny  upland  valley  of 
Nyabet,  I  met  a  happy  man  who  had  killed  a 
monkey.  He  carried  the  most  beautiful  cross- 
bow I  have  ever  seen,  and  he  carried  it  with 
the  most  noble  gesture.  'T  is  a  grand  thing  to 
kill  a  monkey;  you  rush  home  in  a  little  wind  of 
victory.   I  bought  that  crossbow  the  next  day. 

I  spent  Sunday  at  Mesamba.  On  Monday 
we  cut  up  through  the  forest  to  Mfenda,  and 
from  there  to  Nkotoven,  all  day  in  bilik  and 
bckotok  —  that  is,  old  deserted  clearing;  nothing 
so  hard  to  go  through.  And  it  rained.  I  got  into 
Nkotoven,  Bululand,  at  five  o'clock.  "Zamo 
Ntem,"  I  call,  and  old  Zamo  sits  up  in  her 
house. 

"That  little  voice,"  says  Zamo;  "where  have 
I  heard  that  little  voice  before?" 

"Zamo!" 

And  Zamo  comes  out  slowly,  blinking,  and 
then  quickly,  and  puts  her  arms  around  me  and 
cries  on  my  sleeve,  because  old  Minkoc  Ntem, 
her  sister  and  my  friend,  is  dead.  And  they 
told  her  at  Efulen  that  I  was  gone  beyond  the 
seas.  The  owner  of  that  little  voice  is  cm- 
braced  by  many  old  friends.  Zamo  cannot  sit 
down  to  chat;  she  has  guests  to  feed.  She  lea\es 
plantains  in  the  kettle  for  my  carriers,  and  is 
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off  to  beg  a  chicken  for  her  dear  child.  Prxir  old 
woman  —  she  goes  far  for  her  chicken ;  at  ten 
I  put  out  the  light  and  go  to  sleep,  Zanio  still 
away.  The  young  wives  of  her  husband  lie  down 
and  sleep,  too.  They  are  Christians,  children 
of  the  childless  Zamo.  She  is  a  wonderful  per- 
son, with  hundreds  of  converts  to  fill  her  heart. 

In  the  morning  we  parted  and  I  had  a  chicken 
all  my  own.  She  was  going  to  show  me  a  great 
piece  of  [>ath,  but  the  old  legs  got  tired.  She- 
went  too  far  for  the  chicken.  That  day  we  went 
through  the  Mebem  bilik,  not  bad.  Ate  fme 
pawpaws  in  a  little  clearing  about  a  palm  tree. 
Spent  the  night  at  Minkan  in  our  own  territory, 
where  the  fx-ojile  came  far  to  hear  us  througli 
the  night  and  the  rain,  l)y  the  light  of  reed 
torches. 

I  think  I  shall  never  see  old  Zamo  again. 
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